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Fadeless Fabrics 


“Garment replaced if th olour fades” 


the absolutely fadeless and most durable of 
washing fabrics. Wash and wear worries will 
be things of the past if you always choose a 


DURO. 


Carefully woven from the highest grade of 
mater ials the absolute fadelessness and remark- 
able durability of the Duro Fabrics make them 
the most economical for all wash goods pur- 
poses, and the guarantee—in the event of fading 
—covers both cost of material and of making up. 


The Duro Fabrics ave dyed a 
BURGESS, LEDWARD & CO., 


mufactured 


gi PATIERNS 
LTD., MANCHESTER 


and names of Ketailers 


and ave apers everywhere. tree on application to 
the DURO Advertis- 

DURO CAMBRI $n sel l vil plea mcy Sliipe , ing Offices, Room 33, 
rocks; 4ou : Waterloo Buildings, 
DURO ZEPHYR latest y ladies’ and ¢ Piccadilly, Man- 
wea 40 $n, chester, 
DURO PIQUE, a bin ] 1 wid stripe y ta 
Hie eS and SUMS; 401 . 
DURO SPONGE FABRIC, for costi skirts, and 


DURO GINGHAM, for 


DURO RATINE, for vats 

4 es and che yon chased 

DURO SHIRTINGS Gn all tights and styles) for men’s 
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Xo 
4 
© Player’ Ss Nav y Cut Tobacco {: 
3 LS 
3 Fs 
vn yl ian - 
tsor’ Se BEBE CERISE sf Sd Pack varying degrees of strength to suit every class of Smoker be 
SoS Sor’. So rtdr se eS) 
i a. Ox LORS Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut - ) Per oz. ea 
Sdrsdrtdrserteb sorte . 4 >®e 
68 (oR on (6 Oxo Player's Medium Navy Cut - | 1/- (oe 
{32 Beautifully Cool Player's Tawny Navy Cut . (se 
bd and Sweet Smoking. Player's “White Label" Navy Cut 103° ( Xd 
by} erleriecieria’) ry JS Also Player's NAVY CUT DE LUXE (a development of Player's : Xe) 
an) YY Rai Navy Cut) packed in 2-0z. and 4-02 At {TIGHT TINS at 2/4 ry 
tc (ie rSetSetset Sel $e ani 4/8 respectively. as 
2 ] 7 y 
Har Satseitatsettatse qs: 
ts gx. 
o Oa 
« Player’s pase Cut Cigarettes : 
be & 
Ig y re 
La ( On 
ti; be Hav l-wide reputat Th ire made from fine quality aa 
Los| 0598 \ 1 Tobac ind sold in two stre ngthe—Mild and M im on 
&o- Je&e Xe 
ts “ MILD (Gold Leaf) MEDIUM “a 
teh * 100 for5/10; 50for2 11 100 for 4/8; 50for25 fi 
bo) Xe 24 for 1/5; I2for 84d. 20 for 14d.; 10 for 6d. t ioe 
bes © Se In Packets and Tins from all Tobacconists and St Xo) 
bdr de UV GZ $035 JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham, se 
be Xe a claciecie cia ee 
eatatarararataesics) tee 
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fur all pens use 


“ Sx an’ 
Writes 
drics black. 





.” the popular price of 7/6, 
Lt the “Blackbird” is a 
reliable pen within the reach 
of ali. It can be fitted with 
a Broad, Medium Broad, 
Oblique, Medium, Fine, o1 
Turned-up point. Irv it. 
You will never 
Without it. 


like Lo be 


TAE 


‘BRAGKBIRD 


FOUN TPEN 


MABIE, 


Swan House, 122 


rOpD & €O. LID. 


135 Oxtord Street, Lond \\ 
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A 2 Py 
THE) ANNUAL 
SPRING CLEAN 


&MEND UP. Sf 
IF YOU HATE IT LIKE POISON 


—with Plumbers here and Plumbers there, 
all a mess and a muddle—do the job 
yourselt, and let 


FLUXITE 


help you. FLUXITE in the hom 
can tackle alls Ide ring j noun, aki 
kettles, pots and pans, © 

and it’s so easy with PLUNITE, 
wages, ho waste o 
all, AS a matt 
FLUXITE, becau 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


that you 
a weeping 
nt etc 





it , etC.— 
» trouble no 
time—simply the job done, that $ 


a ae all m chanics will have 








A ok your 1 
Flumite Soldering Set. It > pert >to 
Iron nes y res Sell I 84., 1 4 i 2/8. 





tins, pr 
" BUY A TIN /To-Dav 


f 











The SvLUnITe” SOLDERING — 
contains a special i 
with rheati met ‘ a P cket ih w 


Lamp, ft etc., and full instructs 








Frice 10 6, ons — post paid United Kingdom 





FLUXITE LTD., 226 Bevington St., Bermondsey, England. 
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‘How Pelmanism Pays 


eseneadiadaiiias Brought About 
By Increased Efficiency 


Some of the results produced by Pelmanism are 

really amazing. 
“T had the pleasure of taking the Pelman Cours? 
during 1917-18; I was then in the Royal sir Force 
‘Previous to joining the Army my salary was £1 
per week ;; Iam now earning £2,000 yearly, and I am 
only 27 years of age,’ 
writes a Pelmanist in a recent letter. Another inter- 
esting case is the one recorded recently of an ex-officer 
who, having studied Pelmanism in the trenches, found 
that it gave him the ‘grit,’ ‘‘ push,” and efficiency 
which have since enabled him to do so well that 

his income has risen from £350 a year in May, 1919 to 

£750 a year in October, 1919, and further to £1,250 a 

year in August last. 

Every man or woman, whatever his or her business 
or occupation, can by means of Pelmanism develop 
that increased efficiency which means quick promotion, 
increased pay, wider prospects and larger profits. 


Thousands testify to the truth of this, 
Here are a few extracts from letters reporting 
results secured from practising Pelmanism. 


“The Course is an excellent training for a medical 
man. It trains the powers of observation and helps to 
develop personal magnetism.”—DOCTOR 


“ My income has gone up 300 per cent.”—ARCHITECT. 


“ Since my Course of Pelman Training I have doubled 
my business.’—SHOPKEEPER. 


“Secured a net increase of salary of 400 per cent.” 
EX CAPTAIN. 


‘Can do my sermons better. Have gained confidence 
in extempore preaching.”—-CLERUYMAN. 


“Since taking up Course I have more than trebled 
my income.’—CLERK 


“I have secured three increases of salary in five 
weeks.’’"—BRANCH MANAGER. 


‘I directly ascribe to its influence the fact ‘hat my 
salary is now 300 per cent. greater.’ -CA>HIER. 


ed below, you will 
1 post tree, 


On writing to the address print 


by return, gratis an 


recelve 
(: A copy of Mind and Memory, which con 
tains a full Synupsis of the New Pelman 

Course, What it is, and what it does. 
FREE. () A copy of the Report issued by “Truth ' 

on the Pelman Institute. J 

3) Information enabling you to enrol for 

the Course on reduced terms. 

Send a letter or postcard to day to the Pelman 
Institute, 155 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street 
London, W.C.1 (or call), and by re urn you will 
full information about the tamous system that 
has done so much for others and will do the same‘ 





recel\ 


O 1 3c ue Boissy-d'Anglas, Paris 
(VI -s Bs New Yor, U.S.A. 
Te tilding, Too Canada ; 396 Flinders Lane 
V urne, Australias Natal Bank Caambers, Durban, 
South Africa; C patty Sea Face, Grant Road P.O 
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IN THE 


WORLD 
is of litle use 
without Heactu ! 


LL the gold in the world is of little use without 
fA health, which after all is the best wealth. If 
you enjoy a fair measure of health do not let it 
become impaired and your constitution undermined 
by continual attacks of Headache and N 
Nothing so quickly brings down the system as wearying 
nerve pains in the head or at the back of the eyes. 
Undoubtedly the finest remedy yet discovered for these 
complaints is ‘‘CEPHOS,” a scientific preparation which i 


1 






gia 


used and recommended by Physicians themselves. Unlike 
many ordinary headache powders, ‘* CEpHOS” does not 
contain any poison, and cannot therefore affect the heart 


— 


To be obtained of Messrs. I ’ aylors’ Drug . 
i ts, W3 and 3- per Box f 
x) chemist a not happen to have it t < 
aa >." 13 of 3)- in stamps or P.O essed 
<=, CEPHOS, LIMITED, BLACKBURN. 
SBD ani they: \ send it to youl I 




















25/- 


HE Shoe illustrated is made 

of soft glace kid with a patent 
toe-cap and light but strong leather 
sole. It is leather-lined, and the 
materials hidden away inside are 
just as good and durable as the 
outsides. Once worn Mascot 
are always worn. 











SHOES THAT WEAR LONGER COST LESS 


- Mascot 


Booklet of Maxot S 





tyleswand Name of nearest Agent, pod free 
NORVIC SHOE CO.. NORWICH 





“Absolutely 
topping /” 








4 


Don’t merely ask 
for lemon - cheese 
—ask for 


Lipton. 


The daily 





spread for the children’s bread 


Cheaper than butter and much 
nutritious—it has 
added value of eges and sugar. 


more the 


from overs and stor 








SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, LTD., MANCHESTER. 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


should wear ‘‘ healthy” 
Ease’ Corset is 
wearer says So. 
the most delicate 
vastly improve the 


THE 


Corsets, and the ‘f Natural 
the most healthy of all. Every 
While moulding the figure to 

wnt ‘s of feminine grace, they 


health. 

The Natural 
Ease Corset 
Style 2, 


9/11 pair 


Postage abroad extra. 













Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders, 


Stocked in 
all sizes 
from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST, 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break, 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the ses with elastic lacings to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps. 

It has a short (9 inch busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eves. 

It can be easily washed at 


home, 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


having 





The History of the Health Corset may 

be set out in a few lines—it is founded 

on Science, improved by Experience, and 

beautified by Art; its perfection is the 

result of the co-operation of the Artist 
and the Expert. 








These Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, etc., as there is 
nothing to hurt or break. Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will find wonderful assis tance, as they enable them to 
breathe with perfect freedom. hey yield freely to every 
movement of the body, and w ilst giving beauty of figure 
are the most comfortable Corsets ever worn, 


any ST. TCH Prrecsodinia seal Support British 





SEND FOR YOURS TO. DAY. 
No goods sent without cash, bu’ money willingly 


returned uf dissatisfied, 
Catalogue sent with Corsets an) os ene wenat 
Orders t [/ and ike payal 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, a 99, 


Morley House, 26-28 Holborn Viaduct, London, 
Eowin Turpin « Co. LTD E.C.1, 
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HOW TO LEARN 
FRENCH OR SPANISH 


Pelman Institute’s Latest 
Achievement. 


the well-known Pelman Institute has opened a 

special department for teaching Foreign I an, guages 
through the post, by a new and mos st effective method, 
in about one third the time usually required. 

Those who have enrolled for either the French or the 
Spanish Course are enthusiastic in their praise. 

Although the Pelman Language Courses are written 
entirely in French and Spanish respectively, and do not 
contain a word of English, yet anyone can follow them 
with ease, even without previously knowing a single word 
of either of the Foreign Languages in question. 


[tte wet interest has been aroused by the news that 


It sounds almost incredible, but it is perfectly true. 
The first great advantage of the new Pelman method 
is that there is no Translation. You are not required to 
translate French or Spanish into English, nor English 
into French or Spanish. You learn French in French 
and Spanish in Spanish—the only scientific way. This 
enable ese lang naturally and 
t hesitation (that stopping to 
into another) which is 
ign Language has been 


you to speak t uages 
fluently, and without th 
translate mentally one languag 
almost unavoidable when a Fore 
acquired in the old-fashi 





ied way 
Pelman metho 


or Spanish without | 


Secondly, the 
French 
the task of memorising, parrot 
vocabularies of French or Spanish 


these words | 


u 

g your brain wit 
long lists and 
words. You learn 
und in so natural a way that 





y using them, <¢ 
you never forget them. 

Thirdly, those 
c ymplex | 


grammatical difficulties—those dull and 
which discourage so 
many people at the outset from learning Foreign Lan- 
guages, are 
you learn first of 
Spanish, the fi 

A special feature of the Pelman method is the Guide 
to Pronunciation, which enables the 
a correct accent Without a master. 


] ’ 
rules and exceptions 


entirely avoided. By the Pelman method 
ull to speak, write and read French or 
mal grammar coming last of all. 


student to acquire 


The straightforward simplicity of this new 





its novel, fascinating, and practical chara te r; its ingenious 
system of teaching Pronunciation ; the h reputati 
of the Pelman Institute that lies behind it; all have 


combined to win for it wide ead interest and supp 
The number of people who are learning Seonals or 
this way 1s increas All state that 
of learning French 
or Spanish they have ever met with. Readers who 
would like to know more about this remarkable method 
should write to-day to the 


daily. 
it is the simplest and easiest metho 





address printed below, met 


tioning the language—French or Spanish—in which they 
are interested. By return they will receive, gratis and 
post free, a copy of the book containing full particulars 


f this method and showing how they can enrol. Write 
for a copy of this book to-day, to the Pelman In 
uages Department), 
, London, W.C.1,. 
eas Addresses: 35, Rue Boissy-d Anelas, Pari 

> £elman Sug use, Chowpatly Sea Face, Grant 
Pp. Cn. Bom 


» Bloomsbury 
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MAKES PERFECT CAKES. 


Dek your yee cer for CAKE ROYAL 
ASS. BE AULAH LP BC OSTON, 'N. ENGLAND. 


Easily! Quickly ! 
Cheaply ! 


Contains all the necessary 














<== 





| 








sweetening, flavouring, 


and raising properties. | 




















To Fit the Family 


There’s a Wood-Milne size for eve ry me mber of the family; 
fitted in a moment, they will last for many months. No one 
with a family can afford to be without them; they reduce repair 
bills, retain appearance, and considerably lengthen the life of 
footwear, = apes shock-ab as a alth-preserving, 
they are sritish throughou man will fit them 


WOOD MILNE 





See the name Wood-Milne on every heel. 





{ “SPECIAL REVOLVING HEELS 








fr 
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The Worlds greatest remedy 





for Indigestion ~=<=> 


In every quarter of the globe you'll find that Bisurated It always bears 





Magnesia is the recognised remedy for all such stomach- 


of World-wide fame; 


“the makers name. 








troubles as indigestion, dyspepsia, gastritis, heartburn and 
flatulence. Why? Because it is the one thing that treats 
these disorders in the proper way—that of removing the cause. 


It's the presence of harmful acid in the stomach that gives you pain 
and trouble; remove that and your stomach will rapidly regain the 
strength to do its work without aid. 


Bisurated Magnesia neutralises the harmful acid the very instant 
it enters the stomach and, as a result, the pain stops at once ; you 
enjoy your food, and it does you good. If you get that “full” feeling 
after eating ; if things disagree with your stomach ; if you are unable 
to enjoy the good things of the table, then you need the help which 
Bisurated Magnesia can give you. 


Go at once to the nearest chemist and get some “ Bisurated” 
Magnesia ; take as directed and it will soon put you right. You must 
be sure. however, that you get what you ask for, so look for the maker's 
name Bismag, Ltd., which appears on every genuine package of 


BUR MAGNESIA 


pA LARGE BoTTLe pohippnporsebts RA ° 2/6 | ol rena? 














BSIRATED i 
sismat 




















as 
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The natural substitute for mother’s milk is Cow anp Gate Mu K Foop. This 
is all English, and is made entirely from the Pure Milk of Cows fed on the 
richest pasture lands in the country, and it is, moreover, made in the country, 
so that the chance of the fresh milk becoming contaminated by railway journeys 


and in smoky towns is entirely eliminated. 


Think what a great benefit thatis! Pure 


food manufactured and packed in airtight tins 27 D 


within a stone's throw of the pasture land 


where Cow and Gate cows are fed. No Dear Sivs,—Here 


other food could be produced under more Ko isa 
favourable conditions. vind this smi 


Dovest Milk is the finest in the world. old, and weighs twp 
Wi t lay fora FREE SAMPLI Stating the 


vame ot your regular chemust, 


Cow & GATE 
HOUSE, 


GUILDFORD, 
SURREY. 


<a a a ee ( 


Sot ee ee Love i 
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Is your BABY good ? 


Sound sleep, perfect nutrition and freedom from 


digestive troubles are some of the happy results of ¢ ‘“ 
feeding baby on cow’s milk (fresh, dried or condensed) 5 y | 

diluted with BARLEY WATER made from Robinson's } a \ 
“Patent” Barley. The Barley prevents the milk (i) PY» wd 


from curdling in the stomach, thus enabling the most { i 
delicate infant to digest the milk. 


The cheapest and best of all Infants’ Foods. For babies up to 
8-10 months old. 
Send 3d. (in stamps) for Booklet ‘* Advice to Mothers."’ 


the J. & J. COLMAN, LTD., NORWICH 







= a ’ (with which is incorporated 
H y KEEN, ROBINSON & CO., LTD., 
LN © ae LONDON). 





i 











“leement” 


Cooker Cleaning Jelly 

FOR REMOVING GREASE FROM GAS OVENS, ETC. /. 2a 

disk your Jronmonger or Gas C ‘ompany jor tt, oree unm 

oH they do not stock send Bie for B tin a8 post free— Kleenotc 
The Manager, The Kleenoff Co., 33 St. Mary-at- -Hill, London, E.C.3. 














The Standard of Quality’ 


“piilLLig 


RUBBER 5 
‘MILITARY? HEELS and TIPS ‘PRESIDENT? _ 

















Don’t Wear a T rs. ~) | LittleFolks 


aibrooke’ Appliance in | | THE MAGAZINE FOR 






that ‘draws the broke m parte t wel 


























and binds them as iwouldat 
limb. It absolutely beolds firmly 
comfortably and never siips. A ALL BOYS AND GIRLS 
light and cool, and conf ne to every 
movement of the body wit thout chafl | & Co. tt ( 
auiedies “Wiemsnias oes naan Cassell & Co, Ltd., B.C.4 Monthly, 1/- net 
and send it to yo 1 on a strict ¢ a 
yf satisfaction or money refunds 
have putour pric 80 low that an bm OF poor, cum Bes | 
it. Remember, we imake it to your end it'te you HEADACHE AND SNEEZING ARE TWO SIGNS 
you wear it and if it doesn’t sal sfy you, you we Sit back to | I u li Sao e pesting $ Hay 
us, and we will vefund » yur me ey i is the Way we d am 
business—alwaysabsolutely ont lare—and have sold 
to thousands of people this why t en years, Re CK Ss 
member, we use no salves, no har wes, | no fakes. We DR. ‘MA ENZIE 
« just give you a straight business deal at a reas © price SMELLING BOTTLE. 
e Cures Headache, Cold in the H i 
Brooks Appliance Co., Ltd., . Catarrh, Hay Fe »ver, Dizziness, Faint ness 
(15530) 80 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2 les 


OF all ¢ © 2 BSin the vit 
fr “DR. MACKENZiE'S LABORATORIES, READIN@ 
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UMBRELLA 


photographed before and 
after repair, is an example ot 
what can be done in the Stan 
worth workshops. 

A complete wreck in 
the first picture, the second 
shows the poor" patient" after 
being repaired and re-covered 
with the famous Stanworth 
* Defiance ** Union. 


Send us your 
old Umbrella 


to-day. together with P.O, for 
/-. and it will reach you per 
return of post, looking as fresh 
as on the day you first pur- 
chasedit. Postage on Foreign 
Orders 1/- exira 





A post card wil bring y mu ¢ od 
Illustrated Cata gue o 

worth “* Defiance” Umbrell ca. 
and patterns for re-covering 
umbrellas from 6/* upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, 





Renee 






























MOUNTAINEER & 


MOUNTAIN 


MAID 


KNITTING WOOLS 


t4/ 





For Golf and 


\ Sports Wear. 


Mountaineer or 
Mountain Maid Knit 
ting Wools are the 
best wearing. They 
are extremely strong 
and = durable, yet 
withal are soft hand- 
ling and fluffy. 


They come in a 
range of over 60 
shades. Ask your 
draper to show you 
the yarns that bear 
, he Mountaineer or 
4 Mountain Maid Label. 
If he can'} supply 
you, write us giving 
his name; we will do 
the rest, 


RICHARD INGHAM & CO., 
Crawshaw Mills, PUDSEY, Yorks. 
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Alice measure sth 
Rabbit's House in Sunvesiste Land, 


rreearesrat 
FABRICS 


For Casements, Draperies, 

Cushion Covers, etc., and 

for Frocks, Blouses, and 
Children’s Wear. 


Made in a variety of tex- 
tures and in a fine range 
of beautiful shades. There 
are plains, cords, repps, and 
poplin weaves, also Voiles 
and Nainsooks, and every 


Sunresista cloth is sold 
with the 
Guarantee—“‘Replaced 


if colour fades.” 


The Proprietors of Ask yourusual draper, 
** Sunreststa” or you can bt put into 
ich with retailers 


Spinners and 











Manufacturers 
s PORTLAND STREET 


MANCHESTER | 
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Are YouFita Able to Bear the Burden? 


In these strenuous times we must have our full resources 
at our command. Weakly and suffering, you cannot bear 
the strain. You require vigorous health and strencth, and 
these you will only regain with Nature’s own remedy: 
Electricity. 

The celebrated “‘Ajax”’ Dry Cell Body Battery gives you just the right 
nature of current, of sufficient volume to saturate your whole system 
with this life-giving element. It infuses new energy, vim and 
power into every single nerve, muscle and tissue of your 
organism, You just apply the Battery for one hour daily, whilst 
resting, and this new lite is pumped into your body without shock, 
inconvenience or irritation of any kind. It is powerful but soothing, 
and thousands of ‘‘ Ajax”’ patients will tell you that it achieves all we 


claim for it. 










Cures are obtained in the most chronic cases, even when all other 
methods have failed. Write at once for our explanatory book entitled 
“Electricity, the Road to Health,” which describes how weak- 
ness is overcome and replaced by luxuriant health and _ strength; 
how pains and aches are driven out and all nerve troubles banished 


“WE SEND IT FREE. 








It costs you nothing, so write atonce. You will then learn how Rheumatis 
Lumbago, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Neuritis, Paralysis, Bowel, S ich, Liver 
and Kidney troubles, and a host of others, ave curved by the most successful 
treatment tn existence. Write whilst you have it in your mind, and this most 
tuteresting book, fully illustrated, will at once be sent to you FREE O!} 


ALL CHARGE, by return of post. It will be am eye-opener to you, 
write to-day, now. 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 


South African Branch: 70 Pritchard Street, P.0. Box 7222, Johannesburg. 








acc: a nce tam 
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“My New Suite?” 


“Oh! this isn’t a new suite—it’s the 
old one re-upholstered. .. . No, 
it isn’t leather—it looks exactly like 
it, doesn’t it ?—it’s ‘ Rexine’ Brand 
Leathercloth. 

‘“* Expensive ? Why, no; it’s only 
about a quarter the price of leather, 
and John says it wears ever so much 
longer—they have it at the club, you 


Cp 
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REXINE LTD., 


Rexine Works, Hyde, 
nr. Manchester. 


4 know. 

_ “Easy toget? Well, we just asked the 

4 upholsterer to show us samples—we \=) 
= were almost spoiled for choice there ‘Rexine” Brand Leatherclot} = 
— were such lovely colours and grains 29 rae = 
= ‘ ideal for all upholstery t — 
= —but I think this just matches the ees i ; = 
= roomn, don’t you? ... . And it is nnsacates ee ee = 
= entirely British made.” Rousework, too, It can ensi = 
= be washed when soil = 
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‘s~~=—Ss-« The Modern Decoration. 
ARTistic— DURABLE — ECONOMICAL. 


HALLS Distemper makes 
walls a picture in themselves. 
It is when first applied a 
thorough disinfectant and 
germ destroyer. 


It dries quickly with a soft 
velvety appearance, and gives a 
hard andcement-like surface which 
withstands wear. 

Address enquiries to the Sol 

Proprietors & Manufacturers: 


BISSONS BROTHERS & Co., Ltd, HULL, Eng 
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maintaining good health. 


WHY SUFFER 


FROM INDIGESTION HEADACHE, 
BILIOUSNESS or CONSTIPATION ? 


Experience shows that such troubles can be banished 
and prevented by taking Mother Seigel’s Syrup. For 
nearly half a century it has been the reliable family 
medicine in hundreds of thousands of homes through 
out the world for the prevention and relief of such stomach 
and liver troubles, and as a ready means of recovering and 


Mother Seigel’s Syrup has a gentle tonic action upon 
the digestive organs—the stomach, liver, and bowels— 
toning and strengthening them so that they are able to do 
their work effectively and obtain from the food you eat all 
the nourishment requisite to 
vigorous. Test it for yourself to-day! 


keep you strong and 


MOTHER 


SEIGELS 


sold in one size only, } 


xi 


containing 


SYRUP 


s 
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Dri-ped Leather 


“DRI-PED” is the very best sole leather that can 
be produced. Ilides selected from the pick of the 
world’s supply are scientifically tanned by an exclu- 
sive process, rendering the leather at least twice as 
wear-enduring as ordinary leather of equal thickness; 
lighter than ordinary leather of equal thickness, and 
absolutely waterproof. 

It is unnecessary to use attachments with ‘* DRI- 
PED” soles to secure qualities which are inherent. 
All footwear dealers can supply ‘f DRI-PED” Soled 


Footwear ; all footwear 


repairers can re-sole your 
boo'sand shoes with **DRI-PED.” Look for the 
**DRI-PED” diamond, stamped in purple every 


few inches on each sole. There is no substitute for 
**DRI-PED.” Decline inferior subterfuges. 


Ds In case oy aiff 


DRI-PED LTD., 


2 


SOLE 
PROPRIETORS: 


Services. Holidays 


Wise foresight in the organising of really 


care-free holidays must necessarily include 
the provision of Footwear soled with  Dri- 
ped,” the Super-Leather for Soles, for all 


the family. Having taken s 


caution, the parent may forget the footwear 
} 


question, knowing that colds due to wet 
feet are precluded, and that the soles will 
outlast a strenuous holiday’s wear, thus 


promoting healthful enjoyment and abolish- 
ing worry on the part of those responsible 
for the holiday's success. 

wirile t 


BOLTON, 


af 
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RED 
WHITE 
«e BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 











The New Patent 


SOUND Discs 
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atory Pain t Fr 
THE R. A. WALES ©O., 171 NEW BOND STHEET, LONDON, W.1 


KITCHEN PEST 


efield Union Workhouse 
1 failed The 





Black Beetles scien 
tifically exterminated 
ty the UNION CUCA 
" RUACH PASTE 


after all 
ther prepa t 
overrun the e that the Government Inspector 

| The Inspector and G 
ve is resul i 


} teresting particulars 


J. P. HEWETT, 66 Division Street, SHEFFIELD. 
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Prevents 
Indigestion 


Never confuse pure, light 


ew) b] 
digestible Hovis Bread 
with ordinary wholemeal 
bread, made coarse and 
clammy with bran and 


husks, 


HoVIS 


(TRADE MARK) 


is made of the purest, cleanest 
white flour with the golden 
germ of the wheat added to 
it. That is why Hovis Bread 
is so digestible. ‘That ad- 
dition of the natural nitrogen 
and organic phosphates of 
wheat makes 


Hovis a nourishing 
and valuable food 


YOUR BAKER 
BAKES IT 


( 
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RHEUMATIC MISERY AND 
HOW TO GET RID OF IT 
ONGE AND FOR ALL 





Permanently curing this and the other bodily 
disorders mentioned below is now an ex- 
tremely easy matter if one follows 
this simple, natural Golden Rule 
of Health as set forth by 


GEORGES CARPENTIER 
(Heavyweight Champion of Europe). 


Georges Carpenticr, idol of the French sporting public, 
and world-famous as one of the cleverest and certainly the 
most versatile of boxers, makes no secret of the means 
whively he has maintained his superb physical condition 
during a spectally strenuous and brilliant career. 


In a nutshell, both Carpentier and his very able 
trainer and manager, M. Descamps, say that every- 
one should do what every boxer /ias to do—that is, 
see that no conjestion of any kind or sort exists 
anywhere in the body, no accumulation of impuri- 
ties or acids in the blood or 
stomach, no fouled kidneys or 
liver, no congested intestines, 
no clogged skin-pores, CtCc., 
etc., for all of these undeniably 
form the primary cause of 
practically every illness and 
disease. Whilst such dis- 
ordered conditions continue 
therecan be norealcure, Car- 
pentier’s advice is here pub- 
lished by special permission, 

* Two points must always be borne in mind: 
First—the morning bath, tocleanse the body extern- 
ally; second—the daily ablution or thorough 
cleansing tnuternally. Now, by using the term 
* ablution,” you must not infer that a purging of 
the internal organs is necessary every twenty-tour 
hours ; far from it! There is a simple compound 
known as Alkia Saltrates, a half-teaspoonful of 
which dissolved in hot water (or in your tea) and 
drunk first thing in the morning before breakfast, 
Ihave proved will effectively remove all congestion 
and impurities from liver, kidneys and intestines 
without causing the slightest discomfort or pain. 
The brain and vision are thus made wonderfully 
active andclear ; and my manager, M. Descamps, 
assures me that for rheumatism, gout and all uric 
acid disorders, Alkia Saltrates cannot be equalled. 
I also find that following dinner a very small quan- 
tity of the compound dissolved in a tumbler of 
a wonder . 





cool water makes 


YX 
ful drink to assist digestion YC sporty 
of the food. 

NOT! The vemarkably efficient and pleasant-tasting 


und veferved to above can be obtained at litle cost from 
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CHILDREN LOOK go SB 
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- CHARMING IN (oy nh 
: 9 
HERCULES FROCKS, 
and Hercules Overalls 
: for Women are ideal 
& 
for house wear. . | 
. ‘ | 
. , | 
s Rai ® 
SLB PR Look Well 
‘ 
few \ 
= MX ypl \\ Wear Well 
* \ 2 
ny OETA Wash Well 
| 
|/ Hf 
| | 
LY 7 
—- He 00 lid 
\ AE R CULES | 
is a combination of the beautiful and artistic with | 
a toughness and durability of wear. It 1s distinguished a 
for the fastness of its colours and the manner in 
which they stand the test of washing and of sunshine. | 
Most Drapers throughout the country are stocking 
= Hercules Overalls and Frocks, as well as Hercules . 
3 material in scores of pretty designs for those who 
prefer to make up their own garments. 
OUR GUARANTEE. <<) 
= Every genuine Hercules Garment bears the if ss. \ 
, ‘‘Mother and Child ’’ ticket, and is guaran- | ao - e 
teed Should any Hercules Garment prove \ d | 
unsatisfactory in wash or wear your draper (i) 
will at once replace it FREE OF CHARGE. f 
" JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD, * 
Spinners and Manufacturers, MANCHESTER. 
ih lesaie and S} t ‘ c 
oe 3 a © * 8 é a 
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go” PATRON: H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


yi ws? PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, -G.C.V.O 
D 


THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, £.2 
(170 Beds) 





Seaside Branch 


“Lirtte Forks" Howe 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA 





April, 1921 


Dear Readers, 


There are some things that it is 
good to do for charity only, but the work 
of child life saving and health promotion 
should be carried on from a sense of 
necessity as well. 

We are doing a large part of this 
work and we ask for a corresponding share 
of gifts — the children’s share. 

Last year 56,322 Out-Patients 
came to our various departments, abou 
50,000 of those being cases of accident or 
other emergency. The Total attendances 
were 125,516. Mothers come hurrying to our 
Hospital with ailing or injured children 
at all hours of the day and night, and our 
work is therefore different from that of 
other Institutions, where it is possible 
to arrange for patients to be seen only at 
certain times. 

We want £15,000 in donations to 
see us through the year. We have no 
reserve fund, and our endowment fund is the 
smallest in London for a Hospital of this 
size. 

Will you help us to carry on? 


Yours faithfully, 


DS ChahoMonr 
pecretary. 
Bankers: Barclays, 

Lombard Street. 
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Mackintosh’s Toffee de Luxe 
Always ! 


We girls have come definitely to the conclusion 
that there isn’t any toffee to touch Mackintosh’s 
for deliciousness. It is so good all through, and 
always good. 


Try the very latest in sweetmeats, Mackin- 
tosh’s Egg and Cream de Luxe 


Also Chocolate Toffee de Luxe, a blending of 
the finest of chocolate with the best of toffees. 














mete 


Sold by confectioners everywhere in 
hlb,, I-lb., and 4-lb. Family Tins, and 


loose by weight. @ ca 
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Brogues 
of Faultless Style 


Designed on the newest lines, smartly lasted and 
perfectly finished, Norwell’s ° Perth’ Brogues are 
the finest procurable footwear for the active out- 
door girl. Extraordinarily durable and perfectly 
comfortable, they give entire satisfaction at the 
seaside, on the links, on the moors—wherever 
the well-groomed sports girl requires sturdy 
stylish shoes. 


Norwells 
‘Perth Brogues 


“Direct from Scotland ” 


The “Hoylake”? Sandal (No. 94) 


Lady's Black or Tony Red 
Brown Tassel Sanda! 
Brogue. An exclusive style 
of high-class fancy brogue, 










built for golfing, there- 
fore good for any out- 
of -door occasion. A 


charming shoe, keeping 
its shape to the last. 


42/6 


(No. 95) 
A lady's dress Brogue for 
promenade wear. Special 
quality, made on smart lasts. 
Uppers are of best calfskin ; 


“Cromwell” Brogue 


Black or various shades 
of Brown. A rich-look- 
ing, highly finished 


shoe, very durable. 
42/6 


Orders are sent post free in Britain; postage 
abroad extra. Foreign orders receive special 
attention. 


The Norwell guarantee: To give entire satisfac- 
tion with every transaction or to refund every 
penny of the purchase money. 


Illustrated 





catalogue is sent —————— 
free on request to — 
NORWELL’S ‘PERTH’ FOOTWEAR behind 
coath LTD. Scotland ie 
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CORNS, CALLOUSES, BLISTERS. 


Aching. Soreness. Swelling, Tenderness. 


UU TULAIUNIL 





If you have these in any form ona think there 
is the slightest excuse for continuing to — 
—Just read what the following users 


REUDEL BATH 


SALTRATES 





say about the only quick, positive, and never= 
failing cure for sore, tired, tender feet that 
ache, burn, smart, swell, itch, and develop 
corns, bunions, callouses, chilblains or other 
forms of foot misery. Also, you can stop 


any rheumatic pains within ten minutes 


PROMINENT USERS—SERIES IX, 
ON THE STAGE. 


Miss Phyllis Monkman, 
the Musical Comedy Actress, 
writes :— 

“It is wonderful for tired, 
tender, aching feet, or any other 
foot troubles. ‘The medicated 


and oxygenated water has the 
same etiect as that at famous 


R2 ML 


spas.” 


Photo Wrather & Buys 


Mr. George Robey, the 
inimitable Comedian, writes :— 

*]T needed these Saltrates 
long before commencing to use 
them. Oh! How cau I tell 
you my feelings in those days. 
Now, I have no more tired feet 
or muscular strains. Do I still 
travel to Continental Spas? 
No, NO—n'n'n’ NO! 1 take 
my cure at home.” 


hates 


Miss Maidie Scott, famous 
Music Hall Artiste, writes :— 

‘*] should advise all who 
dance much—and who does not 
nowadays ?—to soak the feet 
daily in a bath to which a small 
quantity of Reudel Bath Saltrates 
has beer! added. They will then 
never know what it means to 
have tired, aching feet.” 


ied: oH 


t other theatrical stars of the first magnitude 
who ust and highly recommend Reudel Bath Saltrates 
are Sir Harry Lauder, Harry Piicer, Violet 
Loraine, Yvonne Arnaud, Lee White, Hetty 
King, Jock McKay, Daisy Dormer and 
May Moore Duprez. 








Photo Dobson. 


The Reudel Bath Saltrates compound exactly 
reproduces the highly medicated and oxygenated 
waters of celebrated curative springs. Prices: 2/- 
a half pound packet or 3/3 in the pound size. 
Obtainable from all chemists everywhere who 
are authorised to refund your money in full and 
without question if you are not satisfied with results. 
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{DRUMMER DYES [| DRUMMER DYES E 


~CHERE 1 


Follow the Drummer 


Home-Dyeing has always been successful 
with Drummer Dyes: your Drummer-Dyeing 
will succeed. 


In the wake of, the Drummer Economy is achieved 
without Worry. Fabrics of Silk, Cotton and Wool 
‘and mixtures of any of these) are most successfully 
dyed at home by the simple Drummer process, for 
which full instructions are given on each packet—and 
you will get double and treble wear from all fabrics. 


Light Blue Saxe Blue Navy 
Light Green Dark Green Emerald 


?1 C | Myrtle Brown Nigger Brown 
> Red Cardinal Maroon 
0 ours Rust Shell Pink Pink 


Daffodil Heliotrope Mauve 
Grey Tangerine Black 


Sold by all Grocers, Stores, Oilmen and Chemists. 


Keep Your Drummer Dyes Packets. A £10 prize, a £5 prize, 
a £2 108. prize, and 25 prizes of tos. each will be awarded in 
cash to Drummer Dyes users sending in the largest number of 
empty Drummer Dyes Packets by September 30th, 1921, when 
the competition closes. State number of packets i in parcel and 
address to Drummer Dye Packets Competition, Wm. Edge & 
Sons, Ltd.. Drummer Dye Works, Bolton, Lancs. 





— 


4, per —— 


Drummer Dyes are /{ 
ready for use, need- 
ing no addition except 
hot or boiling water. 





Send for Free Booklet on Home-Dyeing to 
Sole Manufacturers: 


WM. EDGE & SONS, LTD., Bolton. 


Never say ‘‘Dye’’—say ‘‘ Drummer.” 


One Dye for all Fabrics. So Easy to Use. 


DRUMMER DYES 
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NEURASTHENIA 


(NERVE WEAKNESS) 


CURED BY ELECTRICITY 


To-day the conditions of life are causing a serious increase 


in Neurasthenia and other Nervous and Functional Disorders. 
and varied. 
and often the victim is 
travelling rapidly 
Prostration, 


The symptoms of Neurasthenia are many 
They are mainly mental or nervous, 
quite unaware of the fact that he or she i 
towards Nervous Exhaustion and Nervou 


ARE YOU NERVOUS 
LIKE THIS? 










If so, Curative 
Electricity will 


put you right. 








Pulvermache? ifrliances are t. ” entions for th 
administration of ralive ¢ , ah r Se vy over fifty leading 
velors an 6 Vv. 


” Wedtcine in Paris. 


HAVE YOU ANY OF THESE SYMPTOMS ? 


Are you Nervous, Timid, or indecisive ? 

Do you lack Self-Confidence? 

Do you dread open or closed spaces? 

Are you wanting in Will-Power? 

Are you “fidgety,” restiess, or sleepless? 

Do you biush or turn pale readily? 

Do you shrink from strange company? 

Are you subject to sudden impulses? 

Do you crave for stimulants or drugs? 
Ifso, you can safely assume that you are sufferi 
rhe neurasthenic also often suffer from Indigestion, Liver 
Troubles, Constipation, Paipitation, Loss of 
Appetite, Excess of Appetite, and a host of other dis- 





ig from Neurasthenia. 


rders due to faulty functioning of various organs. Electricity is the 
nly force that naturally supplies this deficiency of Nerve Force, 
nd restores tone to the whole nervous system. To-day you can be 


CURED IN YOUR OWN = BY ELECTRICITY 


vy simp! ly wear g the Pulvert 
easy, and comfortable to wear. 





ances, which are light, 
no shock, but all the 





worn they supply tl erve 





time they are being centres with a 
ntinuous flow of electricity, naturally stimulate the circulation of 
the blood, and increase nerve nutrition, 

This is the natural and phy al treatment of Neurasthenia, 
which drug treatments can never cu I Pulvermacher Trea 
ment has cured the most suinat ist f Neurasthenia an 
Nervous Disorders when a ther met have failed. If you 
are sufiering from any form of Nerve ‘Tr or if you have any 
{the symptoms as described above, wr t iy for a book that 
may well prove of incalcula e¢ health value t >; yet it costs you 

thing. It is entitled “GCG et He alt Strencth,” and 
be sent post free 


Those who can call personally 
are cordially invited to do so, when a consult 
ation on their health trouble may be secured 
absolutely free of yey oe and without 


between the hours of 10 and 


-——— FREE COUPON—— 


obligation 


g this FREE FORM TO-DAY " t 
“Guide to Health and Strength.” ) place yourself 
’ ‘ad 'p 1 PI \ la ott 
i rapa ctenceessnpovupnasevericiasivunshaessétesbusstentittnienenquabeteaines 
Ad s 


Post to the Superinten: ndent, Pulv: ermac shes r Elec trolo gical Insti- 
tute, Ltd., 17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4 
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LONDON SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM 


Personally Conducted by 


MAX PEMBERTON 


“7 HAVE seen some astounding results come out 
| of the London School of Journalism, and have 
been glad to purchase the work of those who 
have been trained in it. Moreover, I have re- 
commended many to go through a course 
at the school, and I intend to go on recommending 
it.” Thus writes the Editor of ‘‘ Cassell’s’’ to the 
London School of Journalism. The Managing 
Director of ‘* Pearson’s’’ writes: ‘*Any MSS. 
coming from the London School of Journalism 
will stand a greater chance of acceptance than 
if they were submitted by-the average casual 
contributor,"’ 

The Courses of the London Schoal of Journal- 
ism are prepared by Editors and writers of the 
standing of Sir William Robertson Nicoll, Sir A. 
Quiller-Couch (‘*Q"'), Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, the 
Editor of ‘* The Graphic,”’ = Editor of ‘‘ The 
Daily Mirror,”’ Mr. Barry Pain, the late Mr. 
Charles Garvice, Mr. Pett Ridge, etc. 

There are Courses in Journalism and in Story 
Writing, given by Correspondence under the personal 
direction of Max Pemberton. Full particulars 
are given in the School's Prospectus, which may 
jbe obtained free on application to 

Advertisement Bureau, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, Ltd, 

110 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 














cet tn A etch AA ts ce cel 
GS WHENEVER You Buy New LINEN MARK WITH 


RIMLETS P| 


Easily fixed. Comfortable. 
Saves Stocking Heel. Black, 
Brown or White. 6d. per pair. 
A Perfect Cure for 
Shoes loose in heel 





JOHN BOND’S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK. 


BUYING-TIME IS MARKING TIME, 
FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
ne enti KIND I8 PREFERKED). 

Of all Stationers, Chemists & Stores, 6d.& 


MARKING TIME Used in hy Royal Households. 



















Gives 
instant re- 
lief from 


The standard 
remedy for 
over 50 years, 


CATARRH, At all 
ASTHMA, Chemists 
etc., etc. 4s. 3d. a tin. 

















May, 1907 








PEACH CURTAINS 


Direct from the Looms 

FREE CATALOGUE, 8 pages (some coloured 
New Season’s Goods. WRITE us TO-DAY 
where to send it. Lace Curtains, Patent 
Hem Curtains, Muslins, New Color: 
nets for Casements, Cretonnes, 
Linens, Hosiery, Underwear, ‘1! he 
Weave that Wears. Well-known reget rte 

t a rw ere eerie Estimates 1 for 

d Blinds. SEND Now. 

3 ‘PEACH & SONS, ‘120 The Looms, Nottingham 
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“Che sweetest ose wers If ‘all the — OE Ai habys hands.” 


WN SWINBURNE . 


To Preserve the velvety smoothness of | 
Baby 5 sensitive skin nothin RY equals 























OVER 
600 BRANCHES 
THROUGHOUT 
THE 
COUNTRY 





CHIEF LONDON BRANCHES: — 


182 Regent Street,w.., 1SNew Bond Street. & 112-118 Edgware Road,w2 
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The Editor’s Announcement Page 
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COUNTRY LIFE NUMBER 


The countryside is at its best during the spring and early autumn ; 
it is therefore appropriate that our next issue should be a Special 
Country Life Number. The stories will embody the romance of 
open-air life, the quaint characters of the countryside, love-making 
as carried on away from the glamour of the towns. 

The articles, too, will be such as to interest all lovers of 
the country. G. Clarke Nuttall, the well-known naturalist, 
writes on “‘ Litthe-known Flowers of the Countryside,” H. H. : 
Thomas, the gardening expert, on “’The Charm of an English 
Garden,” Mrs. M. H. Crawford on ‘‘Some Curious Caterpillars,” 
H. Mortimer Batten on “ The Science of the Humble Hunter,” 
Frank Hart on ‘‘The Rectory Sale.” 

Altogether the number should be a delightful 4 ” “f 
souvenir of the traditions, romance and mys- 
teries of the outdoor world. —_——™F?; 


% 
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Regist teal at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magaz sone p Post 
All MSS. submitted to the Editor must be ac ompanied by a og 5 1 addressed envelope. Address, ** The Ex ditor, THE QUIVER, 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4." The Editor can accept no responsibility for MS 
Issued Monthly. Subscription Price, post free, 14s. per annum, 











Drink Delicious 
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Bissell sweeping is the duane sweeping. “NJ O “7 LAR 


Raises no dust. See that you get a 
‘Bissell.” The name is on the sweeper. 


There is no other “just as good.” A Simple Method of Producing 
‘: Charming Pictures by means 
of Stencils. Anyone can get 
a good result the first time. 


















Complete Outfits: 2/4, 4/3, 8/3 Post Free. 
” With Ball Bearings 
and Rubber Corner HARBUTT'’S PLASTICINE, LIMITED, 
e Bullers. 27 Bathampton, BATH. 








MARKT & CO., Ltd., 98 Clerkenwell Road, London. 
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“THE QUIVER” CONTENTS, May, 1921 


PAG 


BLINKERS. Serial Story. Chapters I and 
Il. By Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. 
Illustrated by Tom Peddii 


The Wonders of “White Coal.” 
Possibilitiesof Water Power. By A. B. 
COOPER 


Black Harvest. The Story of a 
Reaping. By MicHAEL KeEN1 
trated by W. Hatherall 


Parent's 


Illus 


Is the Working Man a Social Failure ? 


Some Plain Home Truths ‘Concerning 
Wasted Opportunities. By Our 
SPECIAL COMMISSIONER 
The Truth About Mexico. The Land 
of Sun and Revolutions. By E. PoweLt 
Jones. Jilustrated from Photograph 
Found by Felicia. The Story of a Baby. 


By EVA 
L-lizabeth 


BRETHER FON Tilustvate y 
Earnshat 


The 
Mind. 


The Mind that Never Sleeps. 
Wonders of the 
By E. H. 


Subc« mscious 
ALLEN 






Show 
smart 


ercise 
stitute— 


have 


teat 
Beta 


For shampooing we 
introduced 
Naphthol Soap (powdered), 
most economical and effi 


Anzora 


cient. 


A 1/6 jar 


fifteen shampoos 


gives 


The 


509 


607 


619 


O26 


is Anzora. 
before brushing, will keep the hair 
the whole of the 
may 
there is nothing “just as good” 


you 


be. 


The White Rainbow. A Story of the 
Grand Rebellion By G. APppLepy 
TERRILL. Iilustrated by C. E. By 


The Wooing of Isabel Arundelf. No. 2 


of ** The World’s Most Beautiful Lov 
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Soapisa 
Guamname of Purity 
and Excellence. 








Economy — or the Management 
of domestic affairs — is the 


| Counterpart of Efficiency. } 


UNLIGHT SOAP effects an 
economy of time, labour 
| and clothe sult of its 
efficiency. Being all pure soap 
it is all cleansing power. Thus 
Z it ensures cleanliness with an 
} ease that is only excelled by 
the speed with which it does its 
work. In Sunlight Soap science 
has assembled the trusted and 
proven sources of cleanliness, 
and presents them to the house- 
wife in an economical form. 
Every Bar of Sunlight Soap is 
{ guaranteed pure; every particle 
is efficient. 








£1,000 Guarantee of 


Purity on every Bar. 


- SUNLIGHT SOAP | 


| 8 295—23 ever Brothers Limited. Port Sunli 
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The Magnetism of Beautiful Hair 


SAUTIFUL hair adds immensely to 
B the personal magnetism of both men 
= and women. Actresses and smart 


women are ever on the look-out for any harm- 
less thipg that will increase the natural beauty 


tel! 


of their hair, The latest method is to use 
pure stallax as a shampoo on account of the 
peculiarly glossy, fluffy, and wavy effect which 
it leaves. As stallax has never been used 
much for this purpose it comes to the chemist 
only in } lb. sealed original packages, enough 
for twenty-five or thirty shampoos, A tea- 
spoonful of the fragrant stallax granules, dis- 
solved in a cup of hot water, is more than 
sufficient for each shampoo. It is very bene- 
ficial and stimulating to the hair, apart from 
its beautifying effect. 


Permanently Removing Superfluous Hair 

\ JW to permanently, not merely tempor- 
arily, remove a downy growth of dis- 
figuring superfluous hair, is what many 
women wish to know. It is a pity that it is 
not more generally known that pure powdered 
pheminol, obtainable from the chemists, may 
be used for this purpose. It is applied directly 
to the objectionable hair. The recommended 
treatment not only instantly removes the hair, 
leaving no trace, but is designed also to kill 
the roots complet ly. 





The Curling-Iron 

ON’T use a hot‘iron to curl your hair. 
Some of my friends make the cun- 
ningest sort of curl wherever they 
want them simply by dampening the hai 
with liquid silmerine before retiring at night. 
When the hair is dry in the morning it will 
be softly curiy just where you want it to be. 
This method is perfectly harmless, even bene- 
ficial to the hair, and the curls last along time. 
The liquid is quite pleasant, and neither 
sticky nor greasy. 
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Home-made Hair Tonic 


Y acquaintances say that a good stimu- 
iM lant to the natural growth of the hair 
| } is a very simple, effective and safe 
stimulating lotion made up by mixing 
ounce of boranium with } pint of bay rum. 
This may be applied to the hair roots 
occasionally with the finger tips with good 
results, 


one 


To Have Smooth, White Skin, Free From Blemish 


'D) or become unduly red or blotchy? Let 
LZ) me tell you a quick and easy way to 
overcome the trouble and keep your com- 
plexion beautifully white, smooth, and soft. 
Just get some ordinary mercolized wax at the 
chemist’s, and use a little before retiring as 
you would use cold cream, The wax, through 
some peculiar action, flecks off the rough, 
discoloured, or blemished skin. The worn- 
out cuticle comes off just like dandruff on a 






OES your skin chap or roughen easily, 





diseased scalp, only in almost invisible 
particles. _Mercolized wax simply hastens 
Nature’s work, which is the rational and 


proper way to obtain a perfect complexion, 
so much sought after, but very 
The proces 
harmless. 


>¢ ldom see! 
; is perfectly simple and quit 


Blackheads Fly Away 






| PRACTICALLY instantaneousremedy 
| for blackheads, greasy skins, and en 
! larged pores, recently discovered, is 


now coming into general use in the boudoir. 
It is very simple, harmless and pleasant. Drop 
a stymol tablet, obtained at the chemist’s, in 


a tumbler full of hot water. After the effer- 
vescence has subsided, bathe the face in 
the liquid, using a small sponge or soft cloth. 


In a few minute 
ive blackheads 


dry the tace, and the offen 
will come right off on the 


towel. Also the large oily pores immediately 
clo up and efface themselve naturally. 
The greasine disappears and the skin 1 


left smooth, soft and cool. This simple treat- 
mentis then repeated a few times at inte rvals 
of four or five days to cnsure a permanence 
of the result, 
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Fitness 


It is the easiest thing in the 
world to grow slack: to let bodily, 
mental, spiritual muscles become 
Alabby through carelessness or lack 
of exercise. Yet science teaches 
that the battle of life is to the fit: 
not the physically fit only, but to 
the man who keeps mind and soul, 
as well as body, “‘in form.”’ 

Let those grown careless in the 
performance of this duty cease pray- 
ing that life will bestow its best 
upon them. They are like a man 
tegging admittance to his Palace of 
Delights, the door of which he has 
locked against himself. 

Iil-health and trouble come to us 
all: yet it is remarkable what a lot \gs 
of misfortune we can escape by a 
simple, consistent effort to keep our- 
selves in form. if, 

Do not be so ready to blame |i 
Providence for the ills which befale 'e' 
you. Keep fit, and though trials 
will overtake you and clouds threaten, 
you will learn to smile at storms. 
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*** You—you look down on shoppies? My greatest 
’ 


friend is a shoppie,’ she told him ’’—yp, 51 
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CHAPTER I 


Miranda 
I 
IRANDA’S mother had died when 
Miranda was two years old. From 


that unhappy hour Miss Barbara 
Issell, a paternal aunt, who may be de- 
scribed as an ancient handmaiden of secre- 
tive disposition, had taken charge of the 


two children, Miranda and Adam. Adam 
was Miranda’s father, and regarded by 
Miss Issell as a child in everything ex- 
cept years. In her considered judgment he 
would remain a child so long as he might 
live. Miranda—in spite of her absurd 
name—would grow up and become a 
woman. Women, according to Miss Issell, 
had to be practical: otherwise the race 
would become extinct. Being practical her- 
self she had objected to the name— 
Miranda, dismissing it impatiently as 
“highfalutin.” Argument was wasted 


upon Barbara Issell, but she prided herself 
upon giving way to unreasonable Man in 
Adam had pointed out to 
her that the child must be called Miranda. 


No other name was possible under the 
circumstances. Her belated arrival in this 
astounding world, coupled with the fact of 
her surprising parentage, evoked wonder. 
From the first there were indications of 
the sprite She belonged, obviously, to the 
fy ri} t ; } er ] 
elfin tribe, presenting even in the cradle 


5 


we 


idiosyncrasies summed up by Miss Issell as 
“queer.”’ She held out tiny hands to 
dancing shadows: she gurgled with de- 
light at sunbeams; she laughed at rain- 
drops pattering upon her “ pram.’’ Later 
on, invisible playmates beguiled her lei- 
sure, and these were entertained hand- 
somely by Adam, and admitted to the 
nursery on sufferance by Aunt Barbie with 
the consoling reflection that no extravagant 
demands were made upon the larder and 
store cupboard. Fairies did not clamour 
rudely for bread and butter and jam. 
Miranda’s real education, apart from 
what may be termed the arts and crafts of 
existence, began and ended under the 
ministering care and affection of her father. 
He happened to be a sage according to the 
lights vouchsafed him, and his wisdom—if 
wisdom it express itself in due 
time. He called himself artist and artisan, 
attempting not too successfully to sel] wall- 
papers, some of which he designed himself. 
As an annexe to his shop was a studio upon 
the walls of which hung pictures exciting 
curiosity rather than admiration. Adam 
said of them modestly: ‘‘ They express me.’’ 
Upon the peg of self-exp-ession Mr. Issel] 
hung his philosophy of life. Civilization 
(so-called) cribbed the essential Ego, sur- 
rounded it, so the Sage contended, with a 
barbwire entanglement. Holding, as he 
did, original views upon the conduct of life, 
why had he settled down in a suburb of 
Avonmouth amongst people hopelessly and 


was—will 
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helplessly the slaves of a smug environ- 
ment? 

On an eventful Wednesday Miranda had 
asked herself this insistent question. 

Why did such a man live in Moscombe? 

Why was he starving in Moscombe? 

Starving! That was Aunt Barbie’s word. 
Miranda had fled from it, like a nymph 
pursued by a satyr. She stood upon the 
shingly beach, staring at the face of the 
Waters, mutely beseeching the spirits of the 
deep to comfort her. At that moment she 
hated Moscombe and everything and every- 
body in it—eéxcept her father. 

“This is my affair,’’ thought Miranda. 
‘““T must fight through on my own.”’ 

She knew, of course, that her beloved sire 
was not starving in the literal sense. And 
with his scorn of material things it was im- 
possible to blame him for hiding the truth 
from her. 

Vaguely, like all of us, she considered 
the effects of the war upon her father’s 
business. For some time he had dispensed 
with an assistant in the shop. And soon 
after the armistice had been signed the 
general servant had been dismissed. She 
knew, further, that prices had soared out of 
sight. 

Aunt Barbie had said much: and she had 
left much unsaid. Miranda tried to fill the 
Jacune in the text. Probably Aunt Barbie 
knew that she would do so. The ugly fact 
confronted a girl not yet twenty. She was 
a hindrance, not a help, to her own father, 
although he wofd be the last man on earth 
to say so. Roughly speaking, in clothes, 
board and lodging, she was costing 
about a hundred a year. 

‘IT must do something,” she reflected; 
“but what can I do?”’ 

Two girls of her own age, schoolmates, 
were now earning a decent living: one as 
typist and stenographer, the other as a 
seller of hats in a big Avonmouth em 
porium. The typist and stenographer had 
served a six months’ apprenticeship before 
she was able to make a penny; the seller 
and trimmer of hats, inexperienced at first, 
had paid a premium to the proprietor of 
the emporium. Possibly he might accept 
Miss Issell. Could her father pay the 
premium? No. 

Unblinkingly, she admitted that she had 
no aptitude for any specialized work. And 
her education would hardly satisfy anxious 
mothers in quest of a nursery governess 


Having reached this conclusion, Miranda 


him 


57° 


turned her back upon the English Channel. 
Not far from her father’s shop was a 
registry office kept by a widow who might 
be reckoned a friend and a competent 
adviser. 

To talk with the widow became an instant 
necessity. Nevertheless, Miranda walked 
slowly to her objective, eyeing Moscombe 
malevolently. 





Moscombe had 
Adam Issell to a sorry pass. 
was nearly as bad. Considering its oppo: 
tunities and its amazing prosperity it might 
be stigmatized as worse. Smugness over 
spread it like a pall. Stupid people lived 
stupid lives in stupid houses! 


brought 
Avonmouth 


Everybod 
kotowed to the god of appearance; ever 
thing was cut and dried, desiccated by 
the well-stoked fires of respectability. Mo 
combe, of course, touched its cap to Avo1 


mouth in and out of season. Suburb a1 


town overlapped. But really an ocear 
divided them Avonmouth refused to 


recognize Moscombe socially. The wife, 


rh 


us say, of a retired tradesman living 
Moscombe might do her shopping in Avon 
mouth, but, invariably, she would give her 
address in a whisper to the s ! 
young gentleman in a frock coat who was 
booking her order, hoping that he wouldn’t 
repeat in a derisive tone: 

“Oh, Moscombe ! Certainly, madam 
we will give instructions that the goods 
shall be delivered in—a—Moscombe! ”’ 

Miranda knew that sentiment kept her 
father in a ridiculous town where he was 
neither honoured as an artist nor appre 








ciated as an artisan. Passing the houses 
near the sea, she’ thought of the wall-pape1 
so exquisitely designed that did an 
in them In London Adam |] 

have achieved fame and fortune But Fat 
ordained that he should spend a_ brief 
holiday at Moscombe. His wife had fallen 
ill there. She died and was buried rh 
unhappy husband could not wrench himsel! 
away. Later, with unflinching optimism, 


had affirmed that Moscombe needed him 
and his ideas And beyond M mbe, 
within easy cycling distance, stretched the 
noble Forest of Ys. 


Il 


Miranda drank tea with the lady who 


kept the re ristry office, and absorbed grate 

fully a Sally-lunn and advice quite as 

good. Mrs. Paxton had no time to wast 
‘You can go into service, M 


; 














‘* Yes; that had occurred to me.’’ 
“You have learned most of the work at 
home; you are quickwitted and observant. 
I will find you a parlour-maid’s place close 
by. You won’t be entirely cut off from your 
father. But will he object? ”’ 

**T don’t think so.” 

** Personally I see nothing derogatory in 
service, and your father shares my view.”’ 

7” Yes, he does.”’ 

** Talk 
to-morrow.’ 

Miranda nodded. 

“Thank you,’’ she said softly. 
to of 


with him and come back to me 


** Speak- 
ing daddy will be a matter form. I 


shall come back to-morrow.’’ 

Mrs. Paxton had expected protest. 
eyed Miranda _ affectionately, 
ly, that advice, when offered to and 


She 
conscious, 
p yssib 
taken by the young, involves a measure of 
responsibility. Also, she was attempting to 
envisage Miranda in cap and apron waiting, 
it is true, mn gentlefolk, but at the mercy, 
rough-tongued 
ashioned out of different clay. It occurred 


1p 
or some 


perhaps, cook 
I 








to her that porcelain and pottery did not 
*muix.’’ 

“You are v¢ ry pretty, child.’’ 

Miranda smiled. 

*“ Not really pretty, Mrs. Paxton.” 

“You have rm, my dear That 
counts immensely everywhere I wish I 
could find you more congenial employment, 
but you have no speciality.” 

‘I know; and I won’t remain a burden 
pon daddy.”’ 

‘You e prepared for—for disagree- 
ables? ”? 

[ must take the rough with the smooth.”’ 

With that she went her way. 

lt worth recording that she hurried 
ome to ithe whose face would brighten 
it the sight of her. She walked best when 
she 1 swiftly, carrying a high head 
lelicately poised above slender shoulders. 
Men glanced at her as she passed them by. 
Not on llenged her attention. No 
woman is nsible of her power to attract, 
but so f: inda had never exercised this 
power consciously. The young men of het 
own cla in Moscombe fluttered about her, 
singed their wings slightly, and flitted else- 
Where. She preferred the soc iety of her 
father’s friends, men of ripe age, who 
smoked many pipe with the Sage, and 
helped to educate. hi daughter. 

Miranda paused before entering the shop. 
It boasted but one window \nd in that 


44 
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window was set forth one strip only of wall- 
paper. In a previous incarnation Adam 
may have been a Japanese. He contended 
that a thing of beauty was a joy in itself, 


to be considered by itself. Successful 
sellers of wall-papers do not share these 
Oriental views. And, if they hold them 
secretly, they do not impose them upon 
possible customers. Very soon we shall 
behold Adam as a salesman; for the 


moment we approach him as the father of 
Miranda. 

When the girl pushed open the door of 
the shop, a_ bell tinkled melodiously. 
Adam, at work in the studio, would hear the 
bell, and fare forth to greet customers. In- 
stantly his alert eyes would ‘‘ take in ” the 
stranger. As instantly he would decide 
what sort of wall-paper would serve best as 
a background for the man or woman stand 
ing before him. 

He bustled in, as usual, and surveyed his 
masterpiece proudly. In his eyes she was 
so exactly right that it became a benedic- 
tion to gaze at her. 

‘Where has my ladybird been? 

*“*T had tea with Mrs. Paxton. 
body in the studio, daddy? ’’ 

‘© Only the Captain.’’ 


” 


Is 


any 


Miranda blushed. Anybody else, except 
Adam, would have noticed the blush, which, 
however, vanished swiftly, as she asked 
calmly : 

“Ts he buying wall-papers? ”’ 

“You know that he comes here to talk 

? 


with me. 
Miranda was not quite sure but 

she not Captain Somerve 

had drifted into the shop some weeks be 


of this, 


dared say SO, 


fore. Undoubtedly Adam had entertained 
him. We have the young fellow’s word 
that at first he looked upon the paper 
designer as a ‘*card.’? Incidentally, he 


bought a wall-paper and paid for it. But 
this happened after he met Miranda. Being 
a gentleman he treated the girl with the 
same courtesy he showed to maidens of his 
own class. Indeed he behaved with su 
discretion that a wiser than Miranda 


might 
that the Sage’s tall 
really allured him. We have 
it didn’t, but once 
Miranda had surprised a pair of grey ey¢ 





have taken for granted 


S 


no reason tor 


supposing or twice 


taking stock of herself, appraising her 
leisurely, with a detachment difficult to 
analyse. And yet he talked to her as he 
talked to her father, with a pleasing dif 
fidence which disarmed criticism. At the 
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second visit to the studio he had said 
positively : 

‘“‘This is Bohemia, but you 
clean.” 

Whereupon the Sage replied briskly : 
“You young men think Bohemia 
place above whose portals is 
‘Abandon soap all ye who enter here.’ I 
believe in soap. Our motto is—‘ Abandon 

starch,’ ’’ 

Ralph Somervell had laughed. 

Warmed by laughter, the Sage had con- 
tinued : 

‘‘Mind you, soap is like money; excel- 
lent for cleaning up the dirt of life, but, as 
a dominating factor, who wants to live his 
life in lather?” 

Shortly after the shop bell had tinkled. 


are all so 


is a 
written— 


Adam vanished. Somervell said plea- 
santly : 

‘Your father is a wonderful man, Miss 
Issell.’’ 


Conviction informed his tones. 

Miranda agreed with him. 

** He has been wonderful to me.” 

“Tell me,” he murmured. 

Nothing loath, Miranda spoke of his un- 
failing devotion with an eloquence which 
justified in Somervell the conclusion that 
powers of speech were an heirloom in the 
Issell family. His own people were not 
talkers, and ‘‘ wonderful,’’ as an adjective, 
could hardly be applied to them. When 
Miranda stopped suddenly, as if aware that 
she had said too much, the young man ex- 
pressed a wish that his father might meet 
her father. 

“And then,’ he added, ‘‘ the dear old 


governor would get a notion of what a 
tongue can do.’’ 
Adam came back into the studio pre 


sently, and invited Captain Somervell to 
drop in again, an invitation sympathetically 
given and accepted. The Somervells lived 
at Chorley in the Forest. Captain Somer 
vell was on leave. Also he was getting 
a mare fit for the buck-hunting in August. 
He bade father and daughter a gay “au 


revoir.”’ 
lil 
Miranda followed her father into the 
studio. 
She found Somervell, in riding kit, 


smoking a pipe. And immediately she was 
cious Of regarding him with different 
eye Per] 


haps, when he greeted her, he was 
sensible of a subtle change. How could he 
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divine that a prospective parlour-maid was 
shaking hands with a squire’s son! 
Adam said joyously: 


“Captain Somervell has bought a 
picture.’’ 

“Which? ’’ asked Miranda. 

The question upset the young man. As 


a cricketer he realized that he was 
‘‘stumped.”” He had bought a picture, for 
the same reasons that lay behind the pur 
chase of so many rolls of wall-paper. B 
he couldn’t identify his purchase. 
saved an awkward situation. 

“ That one.” 

Miranda followed a raised forefinger. 
But the picture was seen through a mist of 





unshed tears. She had been given barely 
a glimpse of Somervell’s confusion; it sutf- 
ficed. She knew that the picture had bee 

bought out of pity, not on its merit Sh 


heard her father’s voice. 
© It’s one of the best.”’ 
Miranda shivered 
what was expected of id 
acclaim. She could acclaim her sire’s work 
as a designer of wall-papers; she shared 


inwardly. She knew 


her—the g 


enthusiastically his philosophy of life, b 
his pictures were inarticulate, unintell 


Long ago she had realized what they m¢ 


to him: self-expression. And in a trag 
sense they did express the man who 
failed, technically, to achieve material suc 


cess. Asa child she had seen these picture 
with his eyes, accepti! 
interpretation of them 





before she had been taken to t 
galleries, where the works of t 
had revealed themselves without cor 
or explanation. 

She said quickly: 

‘Yes; it’s one of your best, daddy.’ 

““The Fall of the Leaf, excla 
Adam. 

“The fall of the = artist,’’ tho 
Miranda, 

Captain Somervell said valiantly: 

** You have conveved the se 

Adam seized this kindly remark, and p! 
ceeded to worry it. 

‘You adopt the preconceived idea.” 

“1 beg your pardon, Mr. I 

Adam continued excitedly 

* We are all victims of t I ncelv 
idea. I suggest to you, for example, t 


this picture indicates the fa 
and at once you sense d« Is it not so 


“ Well—yes.”’ 
‘What do you think of my d rhter?’ 








A survivor of the Retreat from Mons 
hesitated. Adam was delighted. 

“ You think her all that a good daughter 
should be?” 

“ce I do.” 

‘¢ And so she is. But—suppose that I inter- 
polated the preconceived idea? If, before 
you met her, I had warped your judgment? 
Had I whispered to you: ‘ This girl is a 
convicted thief’? ”’ 

“When I met her, I should not have 
believed it.” 

“Believe me—you would. I read the 
other day—I forget where, that the secret of 
life lies in forming right judgments from 
insufficient data. Nearly all data are in- 
sufficient. You see my point? ’’ 


I see it,’’? said Somervell slowly. 

“See it and apply it. The preconceived 
idea is the curse of civilization. It lies like 
a blight upon this place. Men here are not 
accepted at their true valuation for what 
they are, but for what they appear to be. I 
am labelled as a paper-hanger.”’ 

‘“* Not by me,‘ Mr. Issell.”’ 

“Thanks. There are exceptions, thank 
God! even lere. As a matter of fact I don’t 
hang papers, but I have. I began at the 
bottom of the ladder, holding a paste pot. 
I have hung some of the ugliest papers in 
the world,’ 

“You have designed beauties.” 

“Thanks again, Captain. All artists 
hirst for encouragement. But I’m honest, 
as Miranda will tell you.’’ 

Miranda smiled faintly. 


“Dear daddy, you are too honest.”” 

Adam Issell waved his pipe in protest. 
He turned to Somervell apologetically : 

“There spoke Moscombe! I don’t design 


my papers, Captain.”’ 

Somervell exhibited surprise, glancing at 
Miranda, who shrugged her shoulders, 

“Really? I understood from your daugh- 
ter that vou did.” 

“Nature designed 'em. I get everything 
from Nature olour, form, pattern, line 
and curve. Where’s my snowflake chintz? ” 
he inquired of his daughter. 

Miranda found it in a book of patterns. 

mervell praised it, as well he might, but 

nd aimed fiercely: 
‘I hate that chintz because it was stolen 


trom daddy.’’ 


“Through my own indolence, Ladybird. 
Yes; it was stolen from me, Captain. It 
might have been a stepping stone to For- 
tune. In its day that chintz was famous. 


. 
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But the firm I was working for gobbled it. 
Never mind that! ” 

“But I do—I do,” wailed Miranda, 
thinking of cap and apron. 

“Tut—tut! I hit upon that design by 
chance. I saw, through a microscope, a 
snowflake magnified. I placed that magni- 
fied snowflake upon a grey-blue background. 
That was my first inspiration. I followed 
it up.’ 

“‘ Daddy, you didn’t. You let it go.’’ 

Adam Issell paused, regarding his 
daughter with slightly troubled eyes. It 
was unlike her to criticize him before others. 
He patted her cheek. 

** You have thrown me out of my stride. 
Where was I?”’ 

He appealed naively to Somervell, who 
was thinking! “ This clever old chap is as 
simple as a child.”’ He said aloud: ‘ You 
were speaking of your first inspiration, Mr. 
Issel.” 

** ¥es, yes; so I was. Well, ever since I 
have stuck tight to Dame Nature. Now 
I'll show you something else.” 

He hurried into a dusty corner of the 
studio, from whence he lugged a curious 
piece of apparatus. 

‘* Now, Captain, f am going to show you 
one of Natmre’s conjuring tricks.” 

He brandished above the apparatus what 
appeared to be a large pewter sugar-caster. 
Upon a small stand was poised a round and 
gleaming sheet of steel. 

‘*] powder this with chalk.’’ 

He did so deftly. Then he put down the 
caster and drew from his pocket a small 
tuning fork which he attached to the rim 
of the steel plate. Under the plate hung a 
violin bow. Issell seized the bow and waved 
it dramatically as if it were a baton in the 
hands of a famous chef d’orchestre. With 
a brave flourish he drew it across the tuning 
fork. 

**C major,” he announced. 

The thin steel disk vibrated. As it did 
so the chalk upon the polished surface 
formed a magical pattern. 

“Sound, Captain, as you will see, pro- 
duces form.” 

Captain Somervell, with a vocabulary 
none too copious, announced solemnly that 
he was ‘ blowed.”’ 

‘‘T have used that pattern. If I substi- 
tute another tuning fork I get a different 
pattern—ad infinitum.” 

‘Simply amazing! ” 

‘* Nature. Stand up, Ladybird!” 
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Miranda obeyed. 

“What do you think of that frock? I 
am not speaking of the cut, but of the 
colour scheme.” 

Somervell answered cautiously : 

“Tt seems a bit of quite all right, Mr. 
Issell.” 

Adam chuckled slyly. 

“same § superlative praise 
from a man of action rather than words.”’ 

“I like the frock most awfully.’ 

** Miranda,” said 
brunette, and a thought too pale. 
butcher’s meat, so her aunt We 
thought out that frock last autumn in the 
bracken. It is a study of faded brackens, 
stalk leaf. No milline 


take to be 


her father ws 2 


Inferior 


Says. 


and can beat 


Nature in these delicate combinations of 
emnet.”? 
“I’m glad you like my frock,’ mur- 


mured Miranda. 
**T like what’s in 
from his lips. 


_” 
A distant clock chimed the 


nearly escaped 
hour of six. Somervell feared that he would 
be late for dinner, the unpardonable sin in 
his father’s 
hosts, apologizing for a too protracted visit. 

‘“ Not at all,’’ declared Adam. ‘“ Shall I 
send the picture to Chorley House?” 

“May I leave it where it is for a 
time ? 


house. He took leave of his 


little 
At the end of my leave I rejoin my 
regiment in India. I shall take it with me 
and—and the wall-paper. 

** India? 
‘“My father wants me to exchange 
home regiment.” 

© And wi.l you?’’ asked Miranda, 
at I don’t know- yet 7 


’ 


I envy you.” 


into 


~ 


lV 


\dam opened the shop door for his visitor, 
locked it after his departure, and put up 
the shutters. Then he returned to the 
studio where he found Miranda awaiting 
him with an odd expression upon her face 
Singularly alert in regard to anything that 
might concern her, he attempted to inter 
pret the drooping mouth and downcast eye 
Abhorring hasty and undigested conc] sions, 


he busied 


\ 


himself by putting away his pat 


tern apparatus. Then he sat down opposite 
d his pipe. A horrible 
misgiving had assailed him. Was it absurd 
fancy, or had Miranda winced 
word ‘‘ India’’ escaped from 


2 


lips? 


to the girl and refill 
when the 
a firm pair ot 
Ought he to have allowed his girl to 


meet this attractive young man? 


Adam went on smoking his pipe in 
silence. He was summing up Ralph Somer- 
vell, groping for that right judgment based 
upon insufficient data, which he held to be 


the secret of life. In his turn he b 
the slave of the preconceived idea 
young fellow belonged to an ancient 
that 


rather 


might be described as exti 


than distinguished. The Somervel 


were types, not personalities. Adam Issel] 
was familiar with the type \vonmouth 
held scores of retired colonels and civilians 
whose names might be found in “ Burke’ 


Landed Gentry.”’ 
often, as far 


They wandered, not too 
as Moscombe, and entered hi 


modest establishment. It was quite im 


possible to impose a_ suitab wall-pape1 
upon them. In them, however1 \dam 
acknowledged the grace of rood manners 


This young captain, for instance, had 


‘way with him: he listened rteously; 
he was modest about his own achievement 
although D.S.O. was tacked to his nam 
he had generous and kindly instinct But 


he must be a 


~ 


dyed-in-the-blue reactionary 


with all the prejudices and disa ties of 


his class. Surely Miranda, saturated with 
his ideas, was not such a fool to ( 
interested in him except as an agri 
passing acquaintance. 

Issel] had reached this point in |] refi 
tions, when Miranda broke into nsidered 


speech 
‘*T have been talking with Aunt Barbi 
“ What about?” 

‘Ways and means, daddy.’ 

‘Unmt”™ 

Adam frowned, puffing too hard at his 

M randa’ nervous mani 


pipe. eT red 
him. He decided, too hastily, that she was 
not interested in an attracti reactionary 
“T cost you, daddy, about a ndred a 
\ r’? 
Cal 
‘Do you?” He could see that M 
was upset, almost on the verge of t 


“Well, what of it?” 


that m t be i 1 twe ( 
here ind now 
He rephed testil 
If you insist yout tall 
my own private affai I t ef 
Time ire bad. Busine 3 \ 
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‘* Earn your own living? How?” 
© As a parlour-maid.” 

“As a parlour-maid——!” 

‘6 Why not?” 

He bit his trembling lips. 

You eached 


of work. According to you, daddy, no 


have pt to me the doctrine 
-? 
work, if it be honestly done, is humiliating 
, 4 
to the worker. You were perfectly furious 
the other day because you read in the pape1 


that young girls were too proud to take 
service. I remember what you said.” 

**Do your” 

“ And, of course, the fact that it is so, the 
fact that there is a big demand for servants, 
even unskilled servants, is my opportunity. 
I can get a good place without difficulty.” 

** You have upset me, Ladybird, you have 
indeed. I didn’t educate you to become a 
parlour-maid.”’ 

‘‘It seems to me that you did. You cer 
tainly swept a lot of cobwebs out of my 
about 


mind 
silly 
girls you read about. I’m sure that I should 
take pride in cleaning silver, polishing my 
glass, and not smashing the crockery.” 

**A parlour-maid——! ”’ 

** If you can suggest anything else?” 

“But I do. 
me, 


service. I don’t feel as those 


You can stay here and help 


You can sell w papers and give me 


more time to design ’em.”’ 
She hated to hurt him. Desperately she 


stammered out: 

** Where are 
Amos left” 
assistant) “our customer seem to 
Amos 1 them, I know, the 
papers you hate, but they were the 
wanted. I know e: yh } 
am miserable because your best work i 


our customers, dear? Since 


(Amos w: name of the 


have 
melted away. 


pape I 


not appreciat 1 


~ 

= 
wn 
— 
— 


can’t be a burden on you. 





Her soft 1¢ died away. Civil wan 
devastated Adar DB he knew that she 
was right. He kne further that being a 
creature of sensibility, and a girl with a 
trong will of her own, she would do what 
he deemed to be right. To that end he had 
fashioned her. And yet he was ravaged by 
his impotence to shelter her. Till this bitte1 
moment he had scarcely realized his tragi 
failure not a n artist, to whom the joy of 
workir fficed; but as artisan. He stood 
before her a broken man, inarticulate with 
lismay. The it of him, slowly dis- 
integ! . Zi t to te 

l mut I 
must, daddy, and you know that I must,” 





He comforted her with kisses and caresses, 
but he could find no words to gainsay her 


resolution. 
CHAPTER II 
Aunt Barbie 


IRANDA, after 
with her father, 
Issell, whom 

meal in a kitchen as clean and we 
ordered as the 
there. Before 


faithful] 
approat hed Mi 
she found preparing the 


dealing 


evening 





lady who reigned suprem¢ 
leaving school, a_ select 
Moscombe, Miranda had rec 
nized in this austere relative 


seminary 
of ministration and administration. Already 
it had occurred to her that Providence, so t 
peak, kept a special stock of 

tioned amongst helpless mortals 
ng their 
maturely. 


must be 


services, would perish  p1 

And women like Miss Is 
recarded as ‘“‘ fixtures,’”’ indi 
pen ible Possibly—so Miranda reflecte« 


and as object lessons of the law of con 
pensation, such devoted servants became im 
mune to the 


Aunt 


common infirmities of 
Barbie was never ill or ailing. She 
never complained of headache or toot! 


tiny, Miranda had asked 


** Doesn’t Mr. Pain to 

times, ie ?”’ 
To this Miss Issell replied t1 tly 
“1 hav no leisure, child to entert 


Mr. Pain.’’ 
Miranda would then suck her thumb 

silent introspection till rebuked for d 

so. Whys and wherefores were wa 

Miss Issell, 

notes of inte 


ever, 


who had no ear for plaint 


rrogation. In self-defence, how- 
appreciating grimly the 


of childish importunity, Aunt Bat would 
‘Don’t ask me; ask your father.”’ 
Miranda vo d obedient lid so. 


n 
’ 


Adam I 1} 


understand Again and again M 


sire, would 


tartli comments, using them 

effect upon others Habitually ed 
phrases in the ng and inti 

tions which she held with her it a 


playmates. 


Even they accepted M 








t 
i 
{ 








God had given such a sister as Aunt 
Barbie to her father. They seemed to have 
nothing in common except love for herself. 
She knew intuitively that Aunt Barbie loved 
her, although she never said so. But her 
father’s love was the sweeter, because he 
gave it vocal expression. 

Miranda carried some woolwork into the 
kitchen. She knitted beautifully and inde- 
fatigably. Aunt Barbie approved this. 
Work kept young girls out of mischief. 
\lso, she deigned to talk with workers when 
at work herself. 

‘“] have seen Mrs. Paxton,’’ said 
Miranda. Not waiting for a reply she went 
on hurriedly: ‘‘ After what you said this 
afternoon I had to sce her. Every word of 
yours, auntie, sunk in, but I was too flus- 
tered to tell you that. And, really and 
truly, I had no idea that things were as bad 


+ ’ 


as they are 
Aunt Barbie nodded. But for the moment 
she accepted Mrs. Paxton as a friend, not 
as a competent woman of business. 

‘*Mrs. Paxton can find me a place.’’ 

Miss Issell uttered a monosyllable strictly 
forbidden to Miranda. 

“What? ” 

Miranda smiled faintly. Her aunt had 
upset her with plain speech. Né6vw, in turn, 
the smiter was smitten. 

**T think, Aunt Barbie, that I shall make 

nice parlour-maid. 


rather a 

Aunt Barbie glanced at the range. A 
saucepan he What was 
rhe vegetables 
might be trusted to attend to themselves for 
a few minutes. So Aunt Barbie sat down 
n a Windsor chair and stared at her niece. 
She could remember exactly what she had 
said to her. 


ld the Issell supper. 


] 


in it simmered comtorta ly. 


But there was nothing, in her 
opinion, to justify a professional visit to 
Mrs. Paxton. Unquestionably the poor 
child had been educated beyond her station 
in life. That was entirely the father’s fault. 
Excuses might be made for him inasmuch 
as he had been fool enough to marry out 
of his station in life. And Miranda in 

any ways “took after” a mother who was 
so unfit for this workaday world that she 
lrifted out of it inconsequently as a child 
Wanders over a_ precipice. 


£ 


of two dreamers 


( 


The daughter 
must not be allowed 
to dream. Accordingly she had _ pinched 


her, shaken her up a bit, dashing the 


1) : , ; 
cold water of common sense into blinking 
Ccves, 


“Fiddle! ” 
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“7 expect ‘to get a 
morrow,’ 

Aunt Barbie hesitated a moment and then 
let herself go. 

‘‘ This is the result of your poor father’s 
teaching. He is moonstruck, always was. 
As for the dignity of labour, I’m heartily 
sick of it. Service! I can’t see you as a 
parlour-maid.”’ 

‘But you will,” murmured Miranda. 

Secretly she was enjoying the discom- 
fiture of a veteran. She knew that her 
formidable aunt held servant-maids, by and 
large, as poor white trash. 
their own 


quiet place to- 


Indeed, when 
‘‘ general ’’ had been dismissed, 
Miss Issell had smiled grimly. 

“ Sit down, child! I won’t have you, a 
chit of a girl, smiling down on me. _ Is this 
a stupid joke? ” 

Miranda answered frankly: 

‘IT suppose, Aunt Barbie, I shall try to 
get what fun I can out of it. I feel like 
Columbus when he sniffed a new and 
unknown world in front of him.” 

“Sit you down, I say.’’ 

‘“‘T am sorry you are upset.’’ 
sat primly erect upon another 
chair and went on knitting. 
clicked aggressively. 

“Stop knitting! ”’ 
autocrat. 

Miranda obeyed. 


Miranda 
Windsor 
Her needles 


commanded the 


The injunction, so un- 
expected, removed the smile from her lips. 
Evidently her aunt regarded this as a 
serious crisis. 

‘‘ Have you spoken to your father? ”’ 

yess g, but 
he sees it from a practical point of view.” 

‘You dare to tell me, me, that I don’t.” 

‘You don’t yet.’’ 

““ What does it lead to—service? ” 

The imp in Miranda cocked a snook at 
discretion. 

“It might lead to marriage with a ricl 
old bachelor.’’ 


he is miserable, poor darlin 


Miss Issell, in moments of concentration, 
was insensible to humour. And she was 
aware that Miranda read 

‘““ This is too much. You are thinking of 
accepting a parlour-maid’s place in a 


bachelor’s household ? 


novels. 


‘*T suppose I shall have to take what I 


” 
can get. 


Miss Issell began a long indictment of 
servant-maids as they appeared to her e 





mlasseé as post-wal Bo 
n coney-st al coats a 


hevists masquera li 





1d sham silk stockings, 
We need not repeat what she said. Miranda 
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listened soberly. When the freshet of 
vituperation became an interjectional trickle 
she said sweetly: 

“ Dear auntie, having been brought up by 
you, I should not come home with the milk- 
And I hope that I shall put my wages 
stocking, or the bank 
This me t} 
dark You 
you always have done. | 
him and you. You say that tl is a result 
of daddy’s teaching. And of y You 
haven’t an idle bone in your ly. I don't 
want to be a parlour-maid. But | hav 


man. 


into a not into hats. 


’ 


seems to ie only way out of a 


\ 


wood. can ‘do’ for father, as 


am a burden on 


urs, 


d ne 
parlour work at home. I shall catch on to 
the parlour trick I wish I could see 
myself doing something else, but I can’t 


Can you? ” 


Miss Issell remained silent, 
mind ranged far and wide in search of a 
more “place’’ for her 
Peregrinations ended, heatedly, 
inside a factory. As a | 
chauffeuse, as a ‘‘ shoppie,’”’ as a typist, as 
a governess she dishearteningly, to 
see Miranda. 

“TI follow the straight line, 
I can walk straight f1 
Paxton’s. By doing so I save daddy a 


suitable niece. 


outside not 


failed, 


Aunt Barbie. 
om here to Mrs. 
hundred a 
adventure.”’ 

Miss Issel! said acidly: 

*€ Misadventure.”’ 

** That remains to be seen.’’ 

Miss Issell rose majestically and strode 
‘ } , 


tO ner Sau 


his as an 


year. I re; 





Next day Miranda ht Mrs. Pa: 


oon a the tice wa en and <ed Cc! 
friend to find her a * nice place 

** Town or country, m ‘ re 

‘As near daddy as may be, please, but 
not in Moscombe I have been reminded, 
Mrs Paxt mn, ind b Aunt B ira of all 
peopl the w A I am an 





1 wonde! Really I a n yy informa 
tion. 

ae aunt, I gather, i tt 
move.’”’ 

‘She is. The dignity of labour doesn’t 
appeal to he She | ed at n ead la 
nignt a rt of bomb I \ \ know 

that my mot \ i ( le 








“Looking at you, Miranda, I am 
sure of it.’’ 

*“ We are all ladies now.’’ 

Mrs. 

** Possibly; we are not all 

Miranda 
Barbie, I 
daddy be cause he 


Paxton amended the rash statement. 


continued pensively: ‘ Aunt 
am quite sure, was angry w 
married above n Tl 


Nobody could be Ve d 


However, auntie prides herself on accept 


is absurd. 
ing facts. In an odd sort of way, peculiar 
her own, she is quite bucked that I hay 
gentle blood in me. And she | rubbed 
that 


desigr eT of ( h 


well in da ldy won 
and wall-papet | 


worked in London for a 


ntzes 
was when he 
firm. When he ran away with r , 

‘*Ran away, did he? ” interrupted M 
Paxton. 

‘‘T thought you knew. \ it w ’ 
romantic affair. But, accordi t ntie, 
that ruined him. He had to go 
And auntie says that 





go on their own. I shouldn’t 

she says to you, but some 

being an Issell. You may | 

has taken this worse thar lat 2 


thinks it terrible that an ] | 1 be a 


parlour-maid. I don’t share | , but 
I respect them I I 
Wen ly, be iuse | I 
day Can vou tind a n 
M. Wensdy? ” 
“TI shal ao m\ 
plucky girl and 
\ ible = 
Together matro 1 
** Wanted ” ] ( Sor M 
comments w ( illus 
p ps, to ‘ mode 
voman, 
"s & to t m 1 I 
Iman 1 t keep t 


is this? Parlour | 
) ince, second of t 
wdy house Here | 
You have ird of B 
**T have tasted it,’ M 
**T think I all t M ne 
is on the ( \\ 
” = 
Wi i fe t 
m n 
M Browett ' 
the tram a ! ( \ 
rl Browett 1 | D 








~ 





*** You have upset me, Ladybird, you have indeed. 
educate you to become a parlour-maid’ '"’—p. 582 


And it is 


miss it. 


called The 
Go to the 
say that you h ive 


Deodars. You can’t 
tradesmen’s entrance and 
come to see Mrs. Browett 
Best of luck! ’’ 

Within twenty 
Was staring curiously at 


by appointment 
Miranda nodded briskly. 
five minutes she 
The Deodars 
so Miranda reflex ted, the house of a famous 
advertiser, like his blend. 
Several orders of architecture, the pseudo 
Gothic, the Palladian, the Tudor 
a bewildering facade to 
Smooth lawns and 
Passed it 


It was a house of pretension, 


and, tea. a 





’ 


presented 


the critical 


eve. 


smug shrubs encom 


Miranda rane the servants’ bell. It was 
answered, not too quickly, by a kitchen 
maid At sight of Miranda _ she said 
Tespectfully . 

“This is not the front door, miss.’’ 

Mirar da miled at her 





wm 
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\\ 


I didn’t 
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‘‘T have come by appointment to see Mrs. 
Browett 


about taking 


a place as parlour- 
maid 

Instantly the kitchen-maid altered her 
voice and manner. 


“Well, I never 


Parlour-maid, Step in, 


please. 

Miranda stepped into a passage and 
thence into a comfortable — sitting-room 
Che kitchen-maid vanished. Miranda 
rlanced about her. Obviously Mrs. Browett 
counted upon comfort as a net wherein to 


il 
servants. There were easy chai! 





books, writing materials and a cheerful out- 
look from snugly-curtained windows 

his is what they call a good place,” 
thought Miranda 


Another 
“ Mrs 


library.”’ 


maid appeare d, 


spick and span 


Browett will see you in the 


wn 
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[hank you.” 

For an instant the two girls looked at 
each other. 

‘‘I’m leaving,’’ said the maid, ‘ but you 
won’t get my place.” 

The maid’s manner was not offensive, but 
she spoke with odd conviction. 

“Why not? ” 

“You'll see. Come along! 

Miranda followed her through a large 
hall and into a room which was called the 
library, because a few ponderous volumes 


” 


were locked up in glass cases. It smelt 
strongly of leather and cigars. The maid 
said primly: 

“The young person, madam, from Mrs. 
Paxton’s.” 

An opulent-looking lady, wearing valuable 
pearls, invited Miranda to take a chair. 
Miranda did so, and, conscious of sharp 
scrutiny, discreetly lowered her eyelids. 
She could see the pattern of the carpet, 
which had not been designed by Nature. 
She was wondering what hideous concatena- 
tion of sound could produce such a pattern, 
when she heard Mrs. Browett’s voice. 

“You are inexperienced, so Mrs. Paxton 
tells me.” : 

“Ts that a serious disability?” asked 
Miranda anxiously, 

Mrs. Browett elevated her brows. “ Dis- 
ability ” from the lips of a putative parlour- 


i 

maid dismayed her. Miranda went on, as 
if she ‘were talking to her father: “I am 
not exactly untrained, madam. You can 
trust me with valuabl lass and china. 
I can keep silver ; t ought to be kept - 
In her eagerness to convince, she pulled 
off a neat glove and extended her hand 
“Tt isn’t a clumsy hand, is it?” 

Mrs. Browett said ple intly 

“It’s a very nice, capable hand. And 
Mrs. Paxton tells me that she has know1 
you for fifteen year In fact, she urged 
me to give you a trial, although this is 


‘T shall try to please you, madam.” 


M1 Browett stood up Miranda r 
with her Already she liked Mrs. Browett 
\bove the mantelpiece was a portrait of 
Mr. Browett, in the imposing robes of an 
a lerman of the ( ity of London He, too, 
diffused a sort of glow, a beaming ceniality 
Their house was a house of many windows 
as Miranda | 1 observed from the « it ide, 
Mr. Browett, pre bably, spoke of ita a sun- 
trap An +} b the hall 
M Ta la ] } jol VOICCS-< | lauchte 





“You do please me,” said Mrs. Browctt, 
in a maternal voice, “but I can’t engage 


you.” 
“Oh, madam!” 
The dismay in face and voice moved Mr 


Browett to entire frankness. Perhaps sh 
realized that she could not cope with thi 
intelligent girl in argument. Nor could 
she dissemble with her. 

“You are too attractive, my dear, to 
be my parlour-maid. Why, bless me! 
my boys might fall in love with you.” 
She laughed naturally, lightly touchin 
Miranda’s soft cheek. “Now, cheer up! 
You will find another plac? q 
But—excuse the question!—must you {¢ 
into domestic service? ” 








“Yes, madam.” 

“T see you as a companion to some 
old lady.” 

Miranda said miserably : 

“The nice old ladies can’t afford con 


panions. The income-tax hits them hard 
than any other class, doesn’t it? ” 
“T suppose it does,” admitted Mr: 


Browett 

She held out a soft plump hand, with t 
many ring on it. 

The interview was over, 


A week passed before Miranda secu 
a “place.” And it was not in Avonr 
The vicar of Medbery-Hawthorne w 


1 parlour-maid Medbery-H I 
veen Moscombe and the | t of Y 
to tl south of Sloden-Paunce t In tl 
instance, Miranda didn’t s her tl 
vicar or his wife. She was et red on 
tl f mmendation of Mr P l 
‘It’s a nice quiet plac N hild 
three indoor servants: very ti 
ing You can cycle to your I 
in three-quarters of an he ” 
Mir was delighted 
pil! five pound i 1 your 
washil Three weeks’ } il 
noon off a week, and eve r 5 
rhe \ t ] ) we 
I’m ever on 1 obl M 
Paxt 
I pe,” said Mr P that 
won't en he 
“PR } hould lf 1 
‘Yy f ‘ ‘ | n \J + S 
t rem ( 











—that your vocabulary truly was discon- 
certing.” 

“JT shall practise talking in words of one 
syllable,” said Miranda. 

By this time both Adam Issell and his 
were resigned to a_ lamentable 
situation. Adam, indeed, amazing optimist, 
made the best of it, fortified by his 
philosophy. 


sister 


‘You have been schooled by me, child, 
in the arts of painting and paper-designing ; 
you have a just appreciation of the straight 
lines of life. This must be regarded as a 
experience. You will confront 
valiantly not new truths—there are no new 

The old truths are 
ly rediscovered, even as the old lies are 
recoined with all their base alloy. The 

niverse is a clock, and human ideas are 
compressed into a pendulum which swings 
it of Time. 
ejaculated Aunt Barbie. 


“On these matters, Barbara,” said Mr. 
” 


fugitive 


truths—but new facts. 


mere 


. } ”? 
across the orb 


“Rubbish ! ’ 
Issell, “we do not see eye to eye. 
“What new facts am I likely to discover, 
daddy, in Medbery-Hawthorne? ” 
“The essential difference between your- 
environment and your em- 
and your fellow-servants.”’ 


self in a new 
ployers 
“It’s rather exciting,” 


«“ 
Life, if 


Unfold your 


it be lived fully, is exciting. 


wings, Ladybird, to all new 





impressior 

“And then she will fly away home,” said 
\unt Barbie 

“Once a week,” said Miranda, “and every 
her Su 

Aunt e sniffed, a habit she con- 
emned in others, 


“The child’s fellow-servants will expect 
er to ‘walk out’ with a young ” 
“Will they?” asked Miranda 

“My dauchter,” said Adam, “will walk 
> high road, not the low.” 


‘Th pe so,” said Aunt Barbie. 
Already Miranda had written a letter to 


man. 


M Merrytree, the wife of the vicar of 

Medbery-Hawthorne, signed “M. Wensdy.” 

\dam Issell had protested; Aunt Barbie 

pproved. To Miranda, tl loption of a 

j re lent a spice to the adventure. 

\lso, it appealed to he ense of the 
tlou | Ito Au farbie: 

‘I shall be a dual personality. Once a 


Week I shall experience all thx 
Deing an Issel] What will it feel like to 
be ? } } } ” 
be Wensdy Will they call me Wensdy ? 


* They will call you anything they please. 


thrills of 
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In a country vicarage servants, I presume, 
are called by their Christian names.” 

“You don’t consider Miranda to be a 
Christian name? ” 

“TIT don’t.” 

“T ought to live up to my name, but I 
wonder whether I do.” 

“One thing is certain,’ observed Miss 
Issell. “Service will drive a lot of nonsense 
out of your pate.” 

A cardboard box and a letter for Miss 
Wensdy reached Miranda in care of Mrs. 
Paxton. The box held a simple cap and 
apron, and a pattern of dress material, 
cinnamon brown in colour; the letter was 
as follows: 


“To Miss M. WeEnspy,—I shall expect 
you to arrive at The Vicarage between tea 
Your duties will begin next 


I am sending you a sample cap 


and dinner. 
morning. 
and apron, such as the vicar wishes you to 
wear in the mornings. I provide a smarter 
cap, of the old mob pattern, and a pretty 
You will bring 


the ordinary~black dress and your prints. 


apron for the afternoons. 
[he vicar prefers plain prints. If you have 
not bought these, you would please your 
master if you selected a quiet Quaker grey. 
[ also send you a roll of brown material 
which you will have made up. This will 
be worn by you when I am entertaining 


friends. The vicar h pes that you do youl 








hair simply. He likes his maids to be 
exceptionally neat and clean. We expect 
you on the 2oth of July.—ANNABELLA 


MERRYTREE.” 


Miranda 
father, who examined it as if it were a 
Miranda 


concentrated her attention upon the box and 


submitted this epistle to her 


document of engrossing interest. 


What Was 1n jt. 
“Good notepaper,” observed Mr. Issell, 


“and a well-writte well-expressed letter 
The vicar appears 1 prominently, W« 
may assume that he is master of his small 
1ousehold M Mi tree 1s not a supt 
man The words of the letter are exact 
spaced At the Vic: re, Ladyb d, yo 
may expect to find everything in its place.’ 
Includin:s the parl maid,” said 
\I y 
At the same tu I ed Mr. Issell, 
Wwe ist ruard a I preconcel\ d 
’ These worthy people may be quite 
( ‘ t] n we <{ t] to be, trom t 
very 1 fic dat ir possession. Man 


is subject to many influences seen and un- 
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seen. The unseen—especially with parsons 
—are the more potent. And the half-seen 
the most fearful. We put blinkers on our 
friend, the horse, so that the half-seen things 
shall not distract and terrify him, but | 
have always contended that blinkers do not 
purpose. I would all 
blinkers, especially the blinkers made for 
Opaque 


serve their scrap 
man and worn by him so slavishly. 
and they are 
symbols of the preconceived idea. Once that 
idea is brought to birth and accepted, it 
becomes fixed so firmly on the eyes of th 
mind, that only a cataclysm can remove it. 
It may keep terror and distraction from our 
path, child, but it shuts out other things. 
The adventurous soul itch 
to see everything 
listening to me, Miranda: 

“Daddy dear, I have all that by heart.” 

“Repetition—as Napoleon the 
marked truly—is the first figure of rhetoric. 
What I have just hardly be 
repeated too often. 

Miranda nodded, and exhibited the 
material. 

“This is my colour, daddy. 

“The 


comm nd 


wellnigh indestructible, 


es to remove them, 


at all hazards. Are you 


Great re 


said can 


dres 


of taste, child. I 
You 


and white, 


vicar is a man 


his choice of Quaker grey. 


will look charmjng in cool grey 


accentuating the darkn of your hair and 
eyes, A mob cap on that dear little 
head——” He paused abruptly, and turned 
away. Miranda dropped the dress material 
and hurried to his side. 

“What is it, daddy? ” 


, 
He answered her firmly: 
“A passing weakness, child I 


bered suddenly that the mob cap 


remem- 
is a badge 
of servitude, : 2 


Even I am not immune from 
the preconceived idea I—I wear blinke1 
But,” he made a gesture, “I tear them from 
me. You are my brave daughter ven 
turous, as I am All of us must serve. Let 
our service be rendered glad ® and so we 
shall help, not hinde work of the 
Great Designer.” 

He kissed her tet 

“How wonderful you are!” exclaimed 
Miranda. 

IV 

Ten days bef Ml 
met Ralph Some: , but 1 I 
rhe hardhearted, who « } ni 
not impulse. un oe 1 somal 

nduct, may raise percilious brow at 
the statement that tl ng happened 





to be the result of a happy But 
so it was. Shall we affirm, too, that 
adventures impose themselves upon the 
adventurous To the wanderer from th 
beaten track all things are possible 


Miranda 
Hawthorne and glance, from the outsize, at 
She might, so she reflected 
drink a cup of tea in some cottage where 


determined 
the Vicarage. 


cyclists are invited to rest and refresh them 
selves, and imbibe at the same time informa 
1 Mrs. Merryti 

Accordingly, upon a fine sumr after 
mounted her bi 
forth upon the high road whicl 


tion concerning Mr. an 


noon, she Vv al far 


Moscombe to Sloden-Pauncefort, cr 9 
the river at Whitechurch After t 
promised herself a ramble through th 
forest, the beloved forest of her ldhood, 
so much of which was yet 

She sped gaily on her way, c is of 
that sense of exhilaration that v 





quickened pulses when 
gimcrack, jerry-built ho f M mix 
\fter leaving Whitechu ; could <¢ 
Forest of Ys in front n incon 


parable re f Are liz helvir 


the 
ervation of A 
beech, i l l gl 


covered 


woods of oak and 


high moorland 


bracken, where she might, ] 


glimpse of the tall red deer If the fli 
were not too meddle me, he T ht 
down in the shade after tea t é 
her first impressions of M 

The name of the vil 


had prepared het 


to make ¢ 


ood friends with 


} } 
then \ Lan open t 
She pu hed het ma ) 
that 1 out of the w 
rea the cl icter of ] 
’ 
ol ed. Cattle W f 
m hing ‘ ! 
cattered here ind t ri 
S ré ed Medbe I] 
\ ! the first | t 
1e had passed t 
village mor t! 
they i¢ le Ire 
to t she re ( ere 
= t t 
and | It | 
' . »¢ 11 rn 
j 
, } { ‘ 
I> Te i 
I po f ( 
and t within a fort 
It is too dear f 
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*** On these matters, Barbara,’ said Mr, Issell, 


‘we do not see eye to eye’ "—p. 587 


But it wa ibsurdly mall 
Mr. Merrytree,’ he thought, “has a 
cu | \ ob 
She descended opposite a tiny church 
disappointingly modern. Not an eyesore, it 
iggested to a lively imagination—ex 
pediency. This miniature House of God 


must be reckoned an afterthought of Man, 


a necessary addition to a model village 


built probably by a generous landlord, who 
stood tor Omnipotence on his own domains. 
Miranda guessed that the Vicarage would 


And, if 
0, It would be reasonably near it. Ap 


parently it wasn’t. 


ame date as the church. 


Cream-coloured cottages, 


heavily thatched, stood in small gardens. 
Farther down the road, she perceived a 
tavern, The Crown and Stirrup, which she 





knew to be the emblem of the Lord of the 
Cinque Ports. Below this 
1400 


again was a 


Drawn by 
Tom Peadie 


double flanking 


lodge, g magnificent iron 
gates, one of the entrances to the magnate’s 
park. Opposite these gates stood an allur- 


n: Jeas 


ing cottage with the welcome si 
Provided. 
Miranda 


garden gay with old-fashioned flowers, and 


ro 
° 


pushed her cycle through a 
tapped upon a door painted a vivid green. 
A smiling woman opened it. 

Certainly.” 


bicy¢ le, 


“Tea, miss? 
Leaving her 
throu 
arbour. 


Miranda passed 





h the cottage, and into a trellised 
“Where is the Vicarage? > asked Miranda 
presently, 

‘Up the road, miss, on the right.” 

‘Not much for a parson to do here 

‘No, miss. Mr. Merrytree 
butterflies and moths. Quite a gentleman, 
too. Married a nice bit o’ money, they say. 


collects 
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Maybe they’re friends of yours, miss? Are 
they = 

“Not yet,” 
people? ” 

“ Old-like in their ways, miss.” 

She bustled off to wait on other customers. 
Miranda sipped her tea, enjoying the passing 
minute. A cool breeze fanned her cheeks. 
On the higher ground it would blow stronger 
and keep the flies trom her. Her mind 
lingered upon creature comforts. She hoped 
that the Merrytrees provided fresh butter, 
not margarine. It was pleasant to know that 
Mr. Merrytree had independent means. But 
—a butterfly collector! He impaled speci- 
mens on pins, labelled them carefully, 
gloated over them’ She beheld him going 
out at night to sugar trees. “Her sire was 
slightly contemptuous of this passion for 
coflecting, this ardour of the chase. But, in 
his way, he pursued theories as ardently. 

When she paid her modest bill, another 
question was asked : 


said Miranda. “Are they old 


“Ts there a carrier between here and 
Moscombe? ” 

An answer in the affirmative provoked 
more questions. Miranda made some notes, 
jotting down the carrier’s name and address, 
and his headquarters in Moscombe. The 
carrier could take her box to the Vicarage. 

Leaving her bicycle at the cottage, she 
walked briskly up the road. After a peep 
at the Vicarage, she intended to strike into 
the forest now close at hand, marching with 


the magnate’s broad acres. And a peep it 


] 


proved to be, because the hou 
by a genteel carriage « 


e, approachec 
Ih ive, 


stood back from 


the road. She could see, however, that a 
stack of venerable chimneys surmounted a 
tiled roof, out of which dormer windows 
winked at her. The gravel in the drive had 
been freshly laid down and rolled smooth, 
satisfactory eviden of comparative pros- 
perity. Miranda judged the house to be 
large enough. She would be given a room 
to herself. A room shared, possibly, with 
some imperfect ablutioner, aroused px ant 
apprehension 

She decided that she had see eno of 
Medbery-Hawthorne, just enough to et 
appetite for more browsing late The 
lines of her life as a parlour-maid, wheth 
they were destined to be ht or er 1, 
lay in a pleasant and peaceful plac« 

The woods of the hate re te hue 
left; on her right stretche i T iw 
an enclosure of firs in ines She 


walked upon springy turf, dotted with furz 





bushes. From one of these a dog-fox trotted 
quietly away. I 
the whins. 

To be alone was no new experience. Often 
she had felt lonely in Moscombe, listenin 
to the prattle of neighbours. [1 
her that so little sufficed them as rm 
quality rather than the quantity of 
talk. But it had not yet occurred 
that her beloved father, in his zeal to 
a plastic mind, had talked his k 
neighbours completely out of court. 
tolerant of everything except 
Young men, as has been said, 
and away from Adam Issell’s dau 
Was not aware that they bored 
more enterprising, accustomed to the 
ing suburban coquettes, attempt 
tried wiles and guiles 
calm virginal glances. They 
understand her, and then 
vaguely why she could not unders 
The Captain, as Mr. Isse 
certainly the first young fellow 
she could talk at ease. 

What would he say when 
she was a parlour-maid? 

The preconceived idea of what ar 
gentleman would say upon st 
warped her judgment of hin 
shrug shoulders and 
He think less well of 

Thinking of h he 

She 
her. 


whins. 


Stone-chats scolded her from 


ton:she a 


} 


» were abash« 


he 
il€ 


11 


ti Callies 


hy 


h 
Y 


his Dn 


would I 


Y 
I 


lm, 
saw a 
Her fit 


But 


t 1 
he 

young 
If discovere d, 
ble. He had 
grassy tairway 
Shi half hoy 1 
Issel]? ” 


reined 


vanishing womal 
curiosity. 
be 


bend 


untena 


in 


M 
hi 


1, 


up 
laughing 
uth and high 


r 


eeted him demure 
he 
e you d ying h 


to Medber Hi: 
a t wl 


y 
hoping that was not 
ut what ar 
ked 


over \ 
at 
lered up here.” 
1. 

ighted 


1 
hine cottare P 


lismounte 


to see 


- 


remained 


emphasis: “in 


» her 


er, 


admittedly 








to be a fool. He would expect her to hold 
her own in any company. She replied, after 
a pause: 

“Do I look wild?” 

“7 meant, of course, that I detest Mos- 
combe. When I first saw you in Moscombe, 
I was dumb with surprise. How is your 
astounding father?” 

“He is still astounding, Captain Somer- 
vell.” 

“And so are you.” 

“But why? In what sense?” Her deli- 
caté brows puckered. Her father scorned 
reserves and reticencies. He went doggedly 
to the root of things. He made people 
explain and reveal themselves. 

Her companion laughed. 

“T have not the gift of tongues. You 
have. Surely you know that you are dif- 
ferent from other girls.” 

“In what way? ” 

He became serious again, oddly conscious 
that she was challenging him. No design 
lurked behind her question. She wanted to 
know something that she supposed he could 
tell her. He replied lamely: 

“You are Miranda Issell.” 

He spoke her name softly. For many 
days and nights she had been in his thoughts. 
Finally, after wrestlings, he had decided 
that he must thrust her out of them, and 
discontinue his visits to the studio. Chance, 
coincidence, destiny—one or t’other had 
defeated him! He thought to himself: “It 
is destiny.” He heard her voice with its 
subtle inflexions : 

“Do you mean that I am different from 
Moscombe girls? ” 

“You must know that you are.” 

“Am I different from the girls you know, 
the young ladies, 1 mean? ” 

‘Young ladies,’ he laughed derisively. 
The expression, coming from her, exas- 
perated him. And she had emphasized the 
two words, speaking almost as one of his 
mother’s maids might have spoken. Little 
did he suspect that the witch was deliber- 
ately experimenting with the cheap title, 
wondering what he would do with it. He 
proceeded to tear it to tatters. 

“Young ladies,” he repeated. “There are 
a few old ladies left, the lavender-scented 
variety, I mean. I adore them But young 
ladies suggest to me shoppies.” 

“You—you look down on shoppies? My 
greatest friend is a shoppie. If I could trim 
hats properly, I should be a shoppie.” 

“I don’t look down on anybody,” said the 
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young man crossly, quite unaware that he 
was cross. “I try to take people as | find 
them. I call them men and women. That’s 
good enough for me.” 

“Really?” 

Was she mocking him? 

“Hasn’t the war wiped out cidiculous 
class distinctions? ” 

“Has itr? 

“Are you—a—pulling my leg, Miss 
Issell ? ” ' 
“T shouldn’t dare to take such a liberty, 

Captain Somervell.” 

She smiled at him; her eyes danced with 
mischief. Much as she liked him, she 
believed that he wore what her sire called 
blinkers. HH the blinkers were removed, 
would he shy at facts half seen? 

“If I size you up right, you would dare 
anything. That is why you are so—so 
attractive, and so different, as I say, from 
other girls of my acquaintance. I hate 
compliments. I mean exactly this. I want 
to be a pal of yours. It’s nothing to me, 
for instance, that your fathet keeps a shop 
in Moscombe.” 

Her heart warmed to him; his sincerity 
seemed unmistakable. And he held out the 
lure of friendship, comradeship. Impul- 
sively, turning her eyes on his, she hazarded 
a dangerous question: 

“You bought that picture, because—be- 
cause——” Her voice faltered. 

He lied like a gentleman. 

“T wanted that picture.” 

“Oh! If we are to be friends, Captain 
Somervell, you must be very, very truthful. 
Daddy’s pictures are not wanted by—by 
people who know about pictures.” 

“T don’t pretend to know about pictures. 
If you ask for the truth, you shall have it. 
I bought that picture——” 

“The Fall of the Leaf’ 

“Exactly. Because it reminded me of 
you.” 

“Am I the fallen leaf? ” 

“You are a delightful study in brown 
and gold.” 

“There is no gold.” 

Why did she twang this discordant 
string? Perhaps she intended, at the 
moment, to prepare him for beholding her 
as a study in cinnamon brown, wearing a 
mob cap and an apron. 

“Something,” ‘he said abruptly, “ought 
to be done for your father.” 

This pleased her immensely. She became 
eager, almost trembling with excitement. 


” 
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“You have thought of something? How 
kind of you——” 

“T have thought of my best pal, 
Purdie.” 

“Who is Miles Purdie? ” 

“Miles, Miss Issell, is Latin for soldier. 
My Miles is a soldier of fortune, an up-to- 
date journalist. You won’t think less of 
him when I[ tell you that he bégan his 
career as a printer’s devil.” 

“T know his name.” 

“Of course you do. He is 
War Correspondent, One of the 
all round. Old Miles might 
Issel.” 

“How? ” 

“He is a past master of the art of adver- 
tisement. 


Miles 


a famous 
very best 


help Mr. 


He can boom people. He boomed 
two generals—sky high! I see no 
why he shouldn’t boom your daddy.” 
Miranda gasped. 
“Tf he could = 
“T owe a lot to old Miles,” continued 
Somervell. “I met him in France after 
Mons. He made me look at life as it is.” 
“Without blinkers: 
“That expresses it exactly. 


reason 


Just what he 


would say himself. Yes; I chucked away 
my blinkers.” 
This is very interesting,’ said Miranda 


softly. 

Accepting this statement as 
ment, Ralph Somervell use: 
a peg whereupon he might 
definitely, 


encourage- 


his best pal as 
kang up, in- 
interest. He 
biographical Miranda 

Miles Purdie remained 
her, but his biographer 
developed rapidly, as a man of substance, 
a loyal friend. 


this charmer’s 
volubly 

listened attentively. 
a shadow to 


became 


It was enchanting to reflect 
that he wished to become her friend. Ralph 
Somervell, as a courtier, may be described 
as guileless, but had he been the most 
accomplished Lothario in the kingdom, he 
could have followed no straighter path to 
his objective. He revealed what was best 
in him with the engaging cand 
jolly boy. When he had finished 


} 
glanced at 


ur OF a 
Miranda 
a cheap wrist watch, and then 
at impending clouds. 

“T should like Mr. Purdie,” she 
“He is lucky to have a friend like 
Isn’t it going to rain 
‘By Jove! It is. We need a downps 


to meet 
said. 
you, 
to soften the forest. Dash it! I’m thinl 


< 


ur buckhounds, not of 





“No; I have a shower proof coat on my 


bike. You will get wet, not I.” 

She stood still, holding out her hand. 

“This chance meeting has been very d 
lightful, Miss Issellk When shall 1 se 
you again?” 

He spoke shyly, with a faint flush deener 
ing the tan on his cheeks. 

The maid blushed slightly. She was 
quite unable to analyse her em ms, b 
she knew, with unfailing intuition, th: 
friendship had been established. Had hk 
really and truly discarded blinkers? That 
question ravaged her. She was on the ede: 
of full confession. At the ame time ne 
told herself that full confession might land 


her in a quagmire of argument Ar 

nothing he might say would turn her fr 

inflexible resolution. She temporized 
“JT—J don’t know.” 


Somervell said eagerly : 


“T am going away for a few day B 
I come back before the end of ly, when 
I hope we shall begin hunt I n 
bring Miles Purdie with m« If I do, I 
shall motor him over to M« 

“At the end of the month | 1 not t 
at Moscombe.” 

“Where will you be, M I 

“Do you know Mr. and Mrs M 

“Of course, I do Rummy old bird \ 
you going to stay with then 

She nodded, too breathle r spe¢ H 


seemed to he forcing | 


f feminine nature te 


He continued gaily: 


I si | call on the Me t \ 1 
sha | come ilone 

O ' 

Y< t object to 1 ( on tl 
Merryt 

N 

He w » € hanted \ 
interpreting it to suit hit t 
lecided to go ) rthe m 
as the } h 1 1 H I I 
admitted the fact to M P 
secretly, the ré t ( 
that Adam I | lau 
tl Mi i He ( 

ether a ne | t 

I hope you wi e bored 

lL hope not.” 

He « tered awa ir to Ww 
1. The darl \ 
too! 
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The Wonders of 


“White Coal’’ 


HEN that grand old 
George Stephenson, was asked what 


engineer, 


coal was, he is said to have replied : 

** Solidified Sunshine.”’ The in- 

tense tropical heat of the period of the 
world’s history which produced the coal 
! k and prolific vegeta- 

tion the secret of which nature seems to 


lave iost, stored up in the coal, is released 








n the furnace of the locomotive, the forge 
ind the factory, is translated into steam or 
nto electricity, and again translated into 
power 
But though the coal cellars of the world 
by no means depleted, though the re- 
erves of coal available within 6,000 feet 
( the i I ( are estimated at 
7,400,000 million tons, or approximately 
( » times the world’s total annual con- 
nption, yet, seeing that the coal beneath 
the soil of Great Britain is but a sixtieth 
of this world total, those political econom- 
ists who take long views have been engaged 
n discussing other sources of power, and 
iin Old Sol is brought into requisition 
to Ipp it 
Le look instances in 
| of vast ene! 
nnir a four months’ 
yn in district of the 
\\ n Gl fifty miles or so 
Y Bom of rain fall. 
Sometimes 14 inches will fall in the course 
enty-f hours It falls upon the 
pou! into the valleys by 
nnels. That is to say, the 
ergy wv the in has stored up in 
evel lrop of those billions of tons of 
Water finds the zero of the ocean again, 
g1V ) its enerey t escent without 
) y work for 1! latsoever. 
That at least was tl case until quite 
recently, when someone tho eht ot building 
t 1 three valle down which 
t \ poured, and so impound- 
ing the water and harm r it for the 
t 1 t turbines f the generation 
OT elect ve distributed fal and wide 
lor the p f light, heat and power. 





The Possibilities of Water 
Power 


By A. B. Cooper 


To-day Bombay is just beginning to use a 
source of power which has been running to 
Waste since the world was made! 

When the earliest settlers first saw the 
wonder of Niagara, when Livingstone first 
gazed upon the awe-inspiring Falls of th 
Zambesi, one wonders if they thought of 
the wons during which those cataracts had 


thundered down into the gorge, the sun 
gathered waters of two sub-continents drop- 


ping one, two, three hundred feet without 
break or let, and thereby releasing ene 
every twenty-four hours which, if expressed 


in figures of horse-power, runs up to seve! 
figures. 

The Falls of Guayra, between Paraguay 
and Brazil, are 310 feet high. In ti 
flood the flow of water is equivalent to 


mes of 


25,000,000 cubic feet per minute, being the 
effluent of a lake 2} miles wide. When 
this contracts suddenly to some 7o yards it 


renders the Guayra cataract the mightiest, 


because the most compactly frantic, wate 
power awaiting man’s harnessing on th 
face of the earth. 

To-day engineers have utilized a hun- 
dredth part or less of the hitherto wasted 
power of Niagara, and although men of 


little more than middle age recall Livin 


> 


stone’s great discovery, the Victoria Falls, 






without the observer being able to detect 
the absence of the stolen waters, are n 
ing the wheels of industry and li; ne 


cities in a land which, half a century ago 
was far beyond the farthest outposts of 
civilization. Yet it is estimated that ther 
is still running to waste over that stupen 
dous cliff enough 


1 


tinuously half the machinery of the world 


energy to run con 
if it could be made available! For the 
water pours in an unbroken sheet over a 
wall of rock as high as St. Paul’s dome 
and reaching as far as from Edgware Road 
to Tottenham Court Road! 

The New England States have developed 
their water-power in spite of the fact t 
they are also the great coal-producing 
of that vast land, and tens of thousand 
) : : . . ~ 17 
looms and spinning frames in Fall R 
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Manchester, Lowell, Lewiston and other 
New England towns are run by water-power 
generating electricity. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul, the greatest 
flour-milling centres in the world, have 
raised the old mill-wheel of the English 
countryside to its highest and most efficient 
power by harnessing the upper waters of 
the Mississippi. The falls of St. Anthony 
account for these twin and are the 
source of a very large percentage of their 
manufacturing power and position. 

Electric lighting is almost universal in 
Norway by reason of its countless water- 


cities 


Bigh Vide 6am 
“Estuary tidal river water * 
full ‘of nud & refisse 


i to 
” we 






Pet ed ere ee 








ae 


















6 hours /ater 


Turbine working 
with unimpeded flow 





falls; the smallest villages in Switzerland 


are similarly provided, whilst the large 
town of Geneva, where the League of 


Nations is meeting as I write, has harnessed 
the Rhone to provide power not only fo 
lighting but for driving its factories anc 
running its street cars. 

An excellent illustration of the pull which 
a mountainous district has in this 
over a flatter country is provided by the 
Puget Sound Power Station, one of th 
most efficient in the world. The Puyallup 
River comes down from the glaciers of 
Mount Ramier at an elevation of some four- 
teen thousand feet. The volume 
of water is very considerable. A 


r€ spect 







b flume ten miles long and eig 
ee feet square carries the water o 
Basin i ’ 


, and eight steel 
pipes, called penstocks, six feet 
wide at the top and three feet 
wide at the foot, suddenly di 


the power station 


| 





this water 1,730 feet on to th: 
9a —] mighty dynamos. On Puget 
3 fours Jater \ Sound are the two busy _Tising 
' a, towns of Tacoma and S« attle, and 
Turbine arhonal to these dynamos practically run 
< y Og y “3 re tte hater ore every wheel in every worksh 


and mine. 
Besides Puget Sound there are¢ 
in the Rockies many other power! 
and the wires that 
stretch from them 
force from the roaring penstocks, 
from 


stations, 
carry gigantk 


5*dS 


post to post, across g 

and canon and river, to hundreds 
of far-flung townships where ar‘ 
mines and factories and sawmills 


These are but typical instan 
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9 hours /ater 
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r 
| of the way in which water-powe! 
is being tentatively tapped, in 
which rushing torrent 
to hand as it 
harn ssed 


cataracts, ready 
have been 
pressed into the service of man. 
The sign of the times is th 





vere, 








The Effect of the Tides on the Proposed ‘Severn 


Barrage 
This illustrates one of the difficulties to be overcome, 


tide” 





A i Unimpeded flow 
om the sluices is only possible at or around ‘‘the turn of the 


progressive nation in the wo! 
is giving more or less attention 


to the subject of wate! 
Places as greatly rated bj 
distance and climate and ! 
sources as Iceland and Madag 


car, as Spain and Tasmania, até 
developing their 

The Water-Pow 
Committee of | 
Trade have, during the last three 
several re- 


water! T wer. 
our own Board ol 


or four vears, issued 
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ports on the resources in respect of iF 
water-power, not only of Britain 4 
but also of the whole Empire, and 
although we have, as usual, de- 
layed our start until others have 
got well ahead of us, it is to be 
hoped that British inventive and 
engineering genius, combined with 
British enterprise and initiative, 
may yet give us the same lead in 
water-power which we obtained in 
steam-power a century ago, and so 
maintain the commercial supremacy 
of the world then secured. 

The Water-Power Resources 
Committee give, among other in- 
teresting details, an estimate of the 
resources of the Empire in respect 
of water-power, and whilst such an 
estimate is naturally subject to a 
wide margin of error, their expert 
opinion is of great interest. They 
place it at something between 
50,000,000 and 70,000,000 __horse- 
power, which for an eight-hour day 
the year round would probably be 
equivalent in round figures to 
200,000,000 horse-power. 
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Be 
Of this enormous power Canada 

naturally holds within its borders 

by far the greatest share, with its 

huge area and its magnificent ae" 
water-ways and wonderful lakes, Lge 
not to mention the incalculable i 
power stored up in the Rockies. Map 


The committee group together Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and Papua, 
which together come second only to Canada 
in respect of water-power. 

New Zealand’s water-power resources are 
also very great. Its Lake Coleridge scheme 
supplies Christchurch city, five | small 
boroughs, two county areas, and the power 
is used not only for lighting and tramways, 
but for freezing works and dairy factories. 

North Island has under way a scheme 
whereby the whole island ultimately will be 
served by three great power stations, dis- 
tributing electricity to all parts, and espe- 
cially helping the development of the 
country by furnishing easily available 
power for light railways where at present 
neither railways nor good roads exist. 
Lake Waikaremoana alone, it is claimed, 
can furnish 100,000 h.-p. 

Compared with such water-power re- 

urces as these, those of the Mother 
Country are so small as to appear at first 


of the Proposed Severn Water-power Scheme 


sight almost negligible. Yet nothing could 
be more un-British than to abandon the 
quest because our mountains do not happen 
to be as high as Mont Blanc nor our rivers 
as great as the St. Lawrence or the Zam- 
besi. The country which has engineered 
the mighty dam at Assouan aad the wonder- 
ful waterworks which supply Liverpool, 
Manchester and Birmingham, is not likely 
to be left behind in this race for utilizing 
the “ white coal’? of the world and thus 
preparing for that inevitable, even if some- 
what remote, day when the black variety 
has become too scarce to be still a paying 
proposition, 

Up to this point we have only passed 1n 
brief review the possible potentialities for 
doing man’s work which lie in running 
water, but there is another potential source 
of water-power, tremendous and incalcul- 


ab] 


e and constant, which has long been the 
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subject of 
seems to 
phase. It 
movement 
tides, the 





scientific dreams, and which now 
be entering upon practical 
is a scheme to utilize that great 
of the ocean which call the 
irresistible advance retreat 
of the sea around our coasts. 

That the power is there for the 
there can be no doubt. The energy repre 
sented by the mass of water lifted by tidal 
action into the 


its 


we 
and 


using 


between Sheerness 
and London Bridge every twenty-four hours 


is equivalent to 


Thames 


12,000,000 horse-power- 


hours, to produce which from coal by 
modern appliances would require 7,500 tons. 
This power would excel all the electric 


energy supplied by all the power stations 
in London in a week, and all the coal pro- 
duced in this country in a week would not 
suffice to develop the amount of energy 
represented by the mass of water lifted into 
the estuary of the Severn by a single tide, 
for the tide of the Severn is only exceeded 
in the world by the Bay of Fundy and the 
Canton River, the margin between low and 
high water being forty-seven feet! 


Thus, if Britain has no 
rushing torrents and sky- 
piercing mountains, she has 
at least a great number of 
tidal rivers, and among thes 
the Severn, famed through 
out the for its tidal 
bore; and if these natural 
phenomena could be turned 


world 


to man’s industrial account, 


she would still be able to 
hold her own among the 
best. Thus so recently as 


two years ago a scheme fot 
the 


power 


utilization of the tidal 
of the 


suggested by 


Severn Was 


independent 


engineers to the Water 
Power Resources Commit 
tee, and a scheme has now 


actually been prepared by 


the engineering department of 


of Transport 


attempt in the 


forces of the 





which is probably 
world to use 


earth in conjun 








At Work on the Great Dam Sluices at Assouan 
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River Water flowing through 


attractive powers of the sun and moon for 
the use and benefit of man, and is certainly 
the largest water-power scheme which has 
fact which is the 
since it is designed in a 
country which has hitherto been regarded as 
lacking in water-power. 


ever been projected, a 


more. striking 


engineers, in considering the possibility 
of utilizing the power going to waste in the 


tides, have 


clusion that 


long since come to the con- 
the solution of the problem 
found, if it were found at all, in 
tidal water 


would be 


étoring which enters great 


estuaries or other confined spaces, and 
thereby producing electrical power through 


Water turoines 


The method which it is proposed to adopt 


is simple in its conception, although re 
plete vith engineeri difficulties and 
event po yilities, the chief of which 
arises from the immense difference between 


the volume of water available on spring and 


neap tides. There is about five times more 


water-power available during 


a spring tide 


than during a neap tide, and this disparity, 
together with the ever-changing times at 
Which tides occur, would give rise to a 
similar disparity and irregularity in_ the 


power produced, and th 


would go very fai 
to discredit any such I 


cheme in the eyes of 


great manufacturing concerns who must of 
all things be sure of an unfailing and con 
Stant supply of power 

“The actual impounding of the tidal waters 
of the Severn is thus the least of the diffi- 
culties of this vast and fascinating scheme. 
A concrete dam or barrage would be thrown 


Some of the Opened Nile Dam: Sluices at Assouan 


close to the line of the 


river 
Tunnel, here ‘about two and a half 


across the 
Severn 
miles dam will be sluices 
and close automatically as the 
The difference in 
between the water thus impounded 
low tide will at the maxi- 
mum be nearly fifty feet, and at the mini- 
mum, say, twenty-five feet, a difference 
foot of which 


wide. In the 
which open ] 

tide is rising or falling. 
level 
and the estuary at 


every represents power; for 


the sluices being hermetically sealed by 
the pressure of the impounded water, the 
only 


turbines, 
is estimated a horse-power will 
be obtained during a ten hour day much in 


excess of any othet 


way of escape is over the 


and thus it 


installation in existence 
in the world. 

But the most ingenious and novel idea 
connected with this great scheme is the pro- 
vision of a great salt-water lake at a high 


level, at a considerable distance up the 
\\ ve, to serve as 


an extra supply of water 


it such times as the tide is a poor and 
the water available not sufficient for the 
power required to be produced. The idea 
of pumping water from the tidal portion of 
the Wye to a high level in enormous bulk 
could not have been entertained a few years 
ago, but of late wonderful developments 


taken place in the 


1 


have evolution of the 


centrifugal pump, and to-day water can be 
raised in great quantities hundreds of fect 
In this case it is proposed to force the 
water up from the low level of the Wye by 
a tunnel driven through more than a mile 
of the solid rock, and made 
into a great artificial lake. 


to discharge 
This tunnel 
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will be forty feet in diameter, or nearly 
four times the area c: - ordinary double- 
line railway tunnel, and will be the largest 
tunnel of its kind in the world. 

The water from this high-level lake 
would serve a double purpose, for not only 
would it supply the lack of the neap tides 
and keep up the even output of power on 
the main turbines, but it would operate a 





Axie vertical 


Diagram of the Turbine proposed to be used 


in the Severn Waterworks Scheme 


great power station on the banks of 
Wye in its descent from the high level. 
rhe subsidiary advantages 


the 


cf this wonder- 
ful and most promising scheme are almost 
as interesting as the production of electric 
power on an unprecedented scale. 
the most, striking 
of a_ gigantic 
twenty-seven 
the tunnel 


Perhaps 
the production 
in 


of th 
locked | 
square 


ot 


yaSIN, exceeding 
miles 
the Severn, capable of 


accommodating ocean-going vessels along 


in area, above 


kine 
side deep-water wharves. 

It will be realized too that the dam will 
be equivalent to bridging the Severn with- 
out in any way obstructing the highway of 
river, very diffi- 
culty which produced the Severn Tunnel. 


the and thus solving the 


The quadr-.p.ing of the Great Western, 
between .ce West of England and South 
Wales, would probab's nave been required 
in the ordinary course, but if this scheme 
produces the effects its promoters forecast, 








it will most certainly be required, and it 


goes without saying that the doubling of the 


tunnel would be a very costly job. With 
the great dam the solution is easy. The 


Great Western would cross over instead 
or in addition to, under the Severn. 
Similarly the great barrier of the Severn 
estuary has from the dawn of history kept 
its two banks more remote from each cthe1 
than many places thrice the dis 
tance apart. Even the 
motorist, the the 
cyclist, the wagoner, who wishes 
to go from Bristol, say, to New- 
port or Cardiff, is to 
make a detour cf some miles 


ot 


to-day 
pedestrian, 


: 
obliged 


fifty 


via Gloucester. The dam would 
include a bridge for vehicular 
and pedestrian traffic between 
Gloucestershire and South Wales 
which would be a boon to a great 
population on each side of the 
stream. 

And last, and by no mean 
least, it would enable us either to 
conserve three cr four millions of 
tons of coal per annum, or, othe 
wise, to export it and thts add 
very considerably to our national 
wealth. Nor must we overlo 
the fact, especially at a_ time 
when the menace of unemploy 
ment is again very real an 
threatening, that this vast schem 
would entail the constant e1 
ployment of a great army of men 

of all grades, technical and labouring, 
during several years. This employment, too, 
would be on the soundest lines 

Not only will power be carried to the 
Midlands, but probably to London, and 


these places will be the first to benefit from 
this scheme; and it is not impos 
may construct its own 
free from the curse 
grime, beautiful industrial villa 
ing up on and Wye 
lofty chimneys are unknown, whil 
world villages already ehere mav¥ recaptur 
those ancient industries which did so mu 
to key folk away from the 
centres of population, For where the 
is there will the machine; 
machine is there will be the ope 
when power is available at a 
hundred miles its 
the necess for the 


the same square mile 


industrial area, 
of moke and 


area 
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source 
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Black 
Harvest 


ARTHA was a hen with one chick. 

Two minutes in the garden2r’s cot- 

tage at the top of Long Green 
would reveal that to the visitor before the 
old lady had dusted a chair for him. A 
dozen photographs of Geoffrey hung upon 
the parlour walls. 

She was a little round, cheery crab apple 
of a woman, never quite happy except in an 
apron. “After all, Mrs. Halliday, it was 
the dress of the first woman!” Boyton was 
vont to reply to her apologies. “And 
Heaven help mankind when it’s the vogue 
no longer.” It is not to be inferred that 


Doctor Boyton was a critic of modes. The 
remark was something of a parable. 
“Apron” connoted, in the little anti- 


quarian’s whimsical fancy, all the kindly 
genius of home-keeping womenfolk. He had 
a great respect for Martha Halliday. He 
had a great respect for Eli as well. For all 
his lore of ancient stones, and tongues no 
longer spoken, the old savant never got far 
away from the great and simple things of 
life. He and Eli met on even terms, for 
one can’t condescend to a man one respects, 
even though his h’s do not follow the 
convention. 

Eli was a difficult man to find. You could 
walk through the precincts from Pelerin 
Gate to the hostel kitchen and never see 
him except you met him on the open green 
with a barrow full of leaves at autumn. He 
was as busy as a beaver and as quiet. Like 
all folk perfectly attuned to their job, 
he merged in his environment. Of course 
the attentive ear or eye could hunt him 
uit, but he escaped passing notice. The 
click of a pebble on a spade, the hack hack 
of a pruning hook among the elms, and you 
would see him, arms brown like the earth, 
With soft brown corduroys strapped below 
the knee, a great length of a man, grey 
bearded, silent, slow, intent. But slowness 
is not sloth, as Eli’s glowing borders bore 
Witness in high July. 

The folk were rather 
prone to make fun of his compromise with 
the conventional of scientific 


clever precincts’ 


terminology 
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The Story of a Parent’s 
Reaping 


By Michael Kent 


gardening. His love of his massed beds of 
“Auntie Rile’ems,” his pride in his “Glory 
be to thee Johns” was a joyful tradition 
in superior Bishopstone. But Eli knew the 
secret heart of the Gloire de Dijon. He 
could keep it wholesome and blossoming 
where other folk failed, so he had the root 
of the matter after all. What’s in a name? 

To say that Martha and Eli loved the 
doctor is a superfluity, for old Boyton was a 
touchstone. There was something seriously 
wrong with folk who knew him well and did 
not love him. But the Hallidays had been, 
as they said, beholden to him for years. It 
began when Geoffrey was ten years old. 


That was away back in Dean Purcell’s 
days. Geoffrey had been named after the 
dean. Purcell had had a grandson, one 


of the Gallantry boys, staying with him, 
and this young Peter chummed up with the 
gardener’s boy, since St. Eadhelm’s had 
broken up and there was not another kid of 
his own age within the cathedral grounds. 
Of course, they went everywhere that they 
might go and a good many places where 
they might not. That was how Boyton came 
to witness an interesting tableau one day 
as he wandered through Dark Entry to the 
cathedral library. 

Eli stood under an apple tree in Canon 
Luxmore’s garden, tugging at his heard. 
Before him were Geoffrey and _ Peter, 
patently delinquent. The canon’s gate into 
the Entry was propped open with Eli’s bar- 
row, so the doctor stopped to listen. 

“What I can see of it,” said Eli, “you 
bin stealin’ the canon’s happles.” 

Three apples and a tennis ball at his feet 
were evidence of crime. The ball had been 
used to stimulate the Newtonian experiment 
on gravitation | 

“Tt was only a rag,” said Peter somewhat 
haughtily. 

“It don’t 
were,” 


difference 
mournfully. 


make no 
replied Eli 
bein’ 


what it 
“Them 
stole.” He turned to 
“Now, Master Peter,” he said, “I’m 


happles was 
Peter. 
a-goin’ to take you along to the dean an’ 
see what ’e’ll do to ye.” 
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Peter knew that his grandfather did rot 
wink at transgression. The prospect was 
not pleasing, and man, as represented by 
the gardener, was surely vile! 

“Oh,” put in Geoffrey, “don’t do that, 
father.” 

“Why shouldn't 1?” asked Eli, stern but 
patient. “Why not, Geoff?” 

Geoff hesitated. He knew, on his side, 
that confession would not defer punishment 
“’Cos I showed Peter how to climb the wall. 
He’d never have got in only I showed him 
the way.” 

“You led Master Peter astray?” Eh 
was terrible in suspicion. 

“Ye—yes.” 

The gardener undid his belt 
said. “I reckon that’s 
leading another astray.” 

Eli had a strong right arm and a sense of 
duty. At the third stroke Geoff stood up 
sharply, white of face, holding with all his 
will the straight line of his lip. 

Peter saw it and came between. 
here, Mr. Halliday,” he piped, “it 
tennis ball. Geoff broug ne 
at a pigeon’s nest.” 

Eli checked his 
asked. 

“Let me take the rest.” 

“T hain’t got no authorit: 

“Please, Mr. Halliday.” 

“All right. 
Master Peter.” 

Eli’s use of the word “touch” was purely 
technical. “Now be hoff,” he said gruffly 
when he had finished, “and don’t you neve1 
come ’ere again.” 

“My hat!” said Peter 


safe outside the walls, 


“Six,” he 


worth six, my son, 


= Look 
Was my 
to look 


itn ovel 





“Well?” he 


swing. 


to touch you.” 


Them as axes can ’ave 


’ 


they 
“your father does lay 


when were 


it on.” 
“Reckon he’s fair,” argued 
3ut there wasn’t any call for 


Geoffrey. 


you to inter 


fere, Peter. Still, it was jolly sporting.” 
He grinned uneasily. “Vd had about 
enough.” 

3oyton came past them up the patl 


“Morning, Eli,” he said. “You've been 
administering justice, I see.’ 


The man’s face surprised him. It was 
haggard and drawn. “I have,” he said, and 
added defiagtly, “I’d do it again if so | 


need were.” 
The little doctor saw that the 
had sweated blood to } 1 the 


man’s heart 


scales even 


‘*] hat’s a fine little cl ip or y urs,” he said 
enially. “How’s he getting on at school?” 
The gardener brightened. “Pretty fair,” 
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he said. “Got a scholarship up to Bishop 
Simon’s school nex’ term, an’ now nothin’li 
content him but to learn up Lat’n, so’s to be 
ready.” 

“Ah,” said Boyton, 
help?” He knew enough 
would never ask help of anybody. 
not in the Halliday blood to ask. 


“has he got any 
that Eli 
It was 


well 


“No,” said the gardener. “He’s chawin 
away on ’is own.” 

“Send him along to me every evenings 
after tea.” 

“Oh, I couldn't, doctor. Your time’ 


unvaluable.” 
3oyton grinned. “So are Mrs. Hallid: 
“ll come in 
nind to.” He 
paused a moment and added mischievous] 
“Tf you don’t agree, Eli, I’ll tell the mi 


apple dumplings,” 
and taste 


said he. 
some when I’ve a 





that you don’t value her cooking properly 


Eli buckled his belt and scratched hi 
greying beard. “Reckon you got me, d 
tor,” he admitted. “The lad shall co: 


but sure-ly I never thought dumplin’s w: 
valuabler than Lat’n.’ 
“Good dumplings are wortl 


bad Latin any day of the week,” said the 
doctor. “ You’re making a man of that bo 
Geoff. I'd like to have a finger in the pie.” 


He turned down the path upon his way. 


At the door the gardener hailed him. 


“Pie!” he cried. “Pie! I ught it was 
dumplin’s you was arter, doctor, sir?” 
“Oh, I am ready for either,” said tl 


doctor 
It is not to be 


wondered that Marth: 
took pride } 


in her picture gallery 


fulfilled the promise of his upbringing. You 
would find Geoffrey there, aged three, in a 
sailor hat, a round ;udding face like one 


of Martha’s own dumplings ; 


Geoffrey, age: 


ten, as a Boy Scout; Geoffrey in 


runni! 
shorts, very bony, regarding with awe 
silver t! hy on a bamboo table; Geoffrey 
in the second eleven of Bishop Simon’ 
Geotirey very learned in spectacles in th 


gown of a matriculant. 


You would smil 


at the crudity of the display if you did not 
tl love behind it 

Ccott was a good enough lad, too, quite 
ready to roll shirt sleeves and wheel a bar 
I yr | father in the r | Lvs 
for | he was an undergr f London 
university Boyton was elad to e it It 
showed that the heart of the ] v sound 

Still, he did get rather a jar when Geol 
frey first confessed hi ire to enter the 
Church. The doctor had lived long enough 











Drawn by 


h * He looked them up and down and passed 
W. Hatheraill 
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in the precincts to be at times a little in- 
tolerant of black coats. He was one for 
taking a man for what he was worth with- 
out respect for his calling or the thicknc-> 
of skin upon his palms. Of course, men 
like his old friend Purcell and little Canon 
Black earned his frank respect, but he 
always felt that if a man taking Holy Orders 
raised his social standing at the same time 
the burden was on him to prove the height 
of his vocation. 

“Why do you want to become a parson?” 
he had asked Geoffrey. 

“There are two reasons, sir,” said Geof- 
frey, looking shyly aside. “I have received 
freely and I would like to give freely.” 

Boyton nodded. 

“Also,” went on Geoffrey, “my mother 
would—like it, sir.” 

It sounded good enough. 
hoped it was all right. 

So Geoffrey went to the theological college 
of St. Austin’s at Paston, and except for the 
vacations was seen no more in Long Green. 
But Boyton was often in the dumpy, ivy- 
clad gardener’s cot, built up of varied stone 
oddments, garnered from innumerable re- 
constructions at the cathedral. To a gar- 
dener ivy is like a wicked mistress. He 
can’t say a good word for her. She eats 
the mortar and strangles the growing wood. 
She encourages parasites. But he will never 
lift hand against her charm. So the gar- 
dener’s cot lopped over with its everlasting 
green, under which its two bright eyes shone 
cheery as the heart of Martha. It was Boy- 
ton’s way to come along the path and tap 
at those windows for admission. He found 
more than the dumplings for tonic in the 
years that the boy spent in Paston, the 
wholesome stimulus of communion with 
simple love and worthy pride. 

“Well, Mrs. Halliday, how are you this 
morning?” 

The answer would depend on the inci- 
dence of letters from Paston. “Reg’lar 
bloomin’, thank ye, doctor, sir,” marked the 
three days after a letter. 


The doctor 


“Well, we mustn’t 

complain,” was the note of the fourth day. 

It very rarely got to “ Middlin’.” 
Sometimes the old 


Most 


man saw the letters. 
people depreciate their currency of 
‘ech by over-inflation. The Hallidays 
dealt in words straight-flung and true. It 
made the doctor fee! like a pagan trespasser 
astray within an alien shrine. 
At the beginning of the long “vac.” in 11 


second year came a heavy blow. Boyton 
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heard of it after Sunday evening service. 
The gardener and his wife had sat for a 
generation by Bishop Seymour’s tomb. Eli’s 
silk hat—the same silk hat throughout—had 
lodged upon the stony episcopal toes of the 
upper bier. His gnarled hazel stick had 
rested with the crosier on the bones of the 
sculptured skeleton beneath. There. were 
chairs in that quiet corner of the choir, and 
the Hallidays did not aspire to pews. T' 
would have considered a stall sinful ari 
gance. 

There they made a cheerful noise to th 
God of Jacob, to the amusement of such of 
the townsfolk as sat by. Thence they pro- 
ceeded after service down the nave, arm in 
arm, Eli, very stiff and gaunt, Martha never 
quite overcoming her shyness at the pub 
licity of the occasion. In truth, that pro- 
gress down the central aisle of the choir 
always reminded her of her wedding, and 
thus each week it was sanctified anew. 

Boyton had seen them as they passed his 
gate. “Well, Eli. Well, Mrs. Halliday,” 
he called, “when will you be having the boy 
home?” 

By the sudden momentary rigor he saw 
that everything was not quite right. 

“Not this time, doctor,” returned Eli 
after a moment. “’E ain’t a-comin’ this 
time. Got a job of learnin’ a gen’leman’s 
sons in the ’olidays, ’e ’as. Geoffrey seems 
to reckon it'll save us his keep.” 

“An’ so it will,” said Martha heartily. As 
though Martha ever grudged bite or sup to 
anyone, much less her own flesh and b! 
“FE might be down for a Sat’day to Mon 
day,” said she. 

“Oh,” said Boyton, “I should jolly well 
tell him he must!” He turned out of tl 
gate and joined them. “Does it come hard 
on you, Eli, expenses and so on?” 

“T won't deny it’s a pinch,” the man ad- 
mitted. “’E frets like, not earnin’ nothin’. 
But ’e ain’t no cause to think o’ that. M: 
an’ mother don’t.” 

Secretly the doctor agreed. “Look at 
the boy’s way,” he said. “He’s gone without 
three months’ holiday to spare you a pinch.” 

“An’ that’s just what ’e would do,” sai 
Martha, her face glowing. “Thank ‘ee, sir. 
We ’adn’t figured it like that.’ 


The doctor had a genius for the word in 


season which makes more mirth than many 
maste rpleces. 

They went home comforted. 

Geoffrey was back at Christmas, very 
grand. He was pale beside his father, 














, 


lacking the communion with free air and 
sky, but the doctor noted with joy that he 
was ready to sit with them beneath the 
shadow of Bishop Seymour as of old. 
Their progress was triumphant down the 
nave. Indeed, old Fletcher, who saw them 
in his mirror from the loft, half in fun 
and half with the artist’s love of propriety, 
swung into “Land of Hope” for the closing 
voluntary with a thunderous prelude of 
trumpets. “I like to see a thing done 
properly,” he explained, when the 
organist asked him why. 

Boyton never quite got rid of his first 
distrust. He saw the situation was bound 
to be difficult. “He'll never be as big a 
man as his father,” thought the doctor. 

He chanced on Eli one day towards the 
end of the third year. The old man was 
at work on the gravel paths. “Well,” he 
to get your 


sub- 


asked, “when are you going 
young parson back?” 
Eli stood up, easing his back. 





He shaded 
his eyes with his hand and looked far over 
the elm trees to the gilded vanes of Angel 
Tower. “ Nex’ week, sir,” he said. “Com- 
meration Day, when they gives prizes an’ 
such, is a-Friday, an’ ’e comes ’ome a-Tues- 
day. Th week.” 

will be a great day for you,” 


is day 

“Friday 
said the doctor. 

“Ah,” returned Eli, with his eyes upon 
the pinnacles. 

“Martha 
way yi 


and you can be proud of the 

fashioned that boy,” Boyton 
“T bet Mrs. Halliday is baking 
tack to take him!” 


juve 
went on. 
ted 


sated 


Ili heavily. “She’s goin’ 


some 





“God bless 
Eu? ‘ 
don’t want for 


cried the doctor. 
\ il, what’s the 
“We hain’t a-goin’, sir. ’E 


matte! 


is to go.” 

old man looked up piercingly 
The gardener stood rugged 
his eyes far focused and a 
ard. 
“Not going to 

Mrs. 


Without another 


” 


Boyton. 
that.” 
with 


Paston!” cried 
Halliday about 


word he stalked off 


is ridiculous long stride to the cottage. 
‘What’s this I hear, Mrs. Halliday?’ 

Martha was at the oven door. She knew 
here was no evading the doctor. “ There’ 
is letter on the mantel, sir,” said she. 

He took it down. Geoffrey was well, and 
trusted h mother and father were also. He 
had been lucky to gain the Whitley prize 
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for comparative theology. ‘He had quali- 
fied for ordination, receiving special praise 
from the bishop’s examining chaplain. 
That, he asserted, was merely luck. He 
deprecated a visit on Commemoration Day. 
Fares were expensive. The journey was 
tiring. A lot of people would be there. He 
would certainly feel himself an idiot when 
he received his prize from the archbishop’s 
hand. After all, he would be back on 
Tuesday, and it was not worth while coming 
all the way to Paston to see him only four 
days before. He signed himself. Boyton 
turned over hurriedly and looked at the first 
page again. 

The letter struck him as entirely un 
natural. The pleas were specious; 
the writing sprawled uneasily upon the page. 
Inwardly he groaned. “The 
got head. He’s ashamed of 
people. God forgive him!” 

For an instant he thought of writing to 
Maclaren, the warden of the college, and 
getting him to talk to the boy, but Boyton 
knew well enough that the demon which 
possessed Geoffrey could not be cast out but 
by much prayer and fasting. “If his own 
mother and father him 
nothing on earth will, 
them all if they fail.” 

So he turned to Martha. “The boy’s shi 
and modest,” “He 
showing off. How does Eli feel when th 
dean praises his roses, Mrs. Halliday?” 
“Yes,” said she as cheerfully as she could. 
3ut his own ficsh and blood, sir. Th 





even 


cubs 


his 


young 
swelled 


whol 
Heaven help 


make 
and 


can’t 


he said. shrinks fro1 


white currants is fresh from the bush, an 
don’t you spare ’em, sir.” 

The doctor didn’t spare them. He would 
not have spared them if he had been dying 
of a plethora. They were all the old woman 


had to give. 
id at 


just go 


“D’you know what I’d do 
last. 


down to 


he si 
but 
see him, you and Eli. 


“Td say nothing about it, 
Paston on Friday and 
He'll be as please: 


and proud as possible when it con to 


point. I’m sure he will. Make it a s 
prise.” 
So it was settled. 
Martha and Eli we 
wore her black satin 


Eli had the frock coat 
been 


nt to Paston. Martl 
and a Paisley 

and silk hat in whi 
bore a b: 


he had married. They 


if bakemeats in a fair white linen w 
nd a load of Eli’s Glorie Che 
notabl ight 
[Their approach over the coll lawn 
moved a flippant student to mirth "is 20 
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the ghost of Bishop Creighton, or some- 
thing from a movie show?” Now that was 
awfully humorous. 
Commemoration at St. Austin’s is an in 
hither comé her 


scattered children with first-hand tales of 


teresting ceremony, tor 


the mission field, glimpses of strange life in 
distant places. And here are her new sol 
diers, unblooded to the war, waiting to fill 
the places left by treachery and massacre 
and disease. The cloister wall bricked, 
and on each brick a name, each name a 
martyr. In truth, St. Austin’s does not 
preach the priesthood as a soft road to 
temporal honour. 


Hall was 


friends. 


crowded with parents and 


Since the collegians were in the 
gallery, Martha and Eli, who arrived a 
little late, missed their chance of a word 
with Geoffrey. They put the basket and 
the roses beneath their rushen chairs in a 
modest corner at the back and watched the 
proceedings with wonder and pride. It was 
an occasion memorable with speeches and 
lists of prizes and honours. And when 
Geoff came up to receive his prize the old 
woman’s hand stole into Eli’s. 

“He’s ours, Eli.” 

“°F is, mother.” 
The boy almost stumbled on the steps of 
the dais. 


“Ain't ’e shamefast, Eli?” 


“Tis certain a great honour, Martha.’ 

The college swung into its song, the old 
song that had cemented their brotherhood 
to be long as life and stronger than at 
pi ng, opening li the march of an : 
dvir nto a minor of remembrance, to ris¢ 
tri phant 
“Lo / ill, ve I call; 

Breathe deep and 

I S t Aus ‘ t! d 

oO .° 

‘Sons of Saint Aus ine.” murmured 
Ili in the sudden pause “Snr 

“And our n, too, 1M tha 

“You're right, mother.” Eli dashed hi 
hand acros his eyes. 

They came out with a crowd ‘ n 
voluble from the pent « n of tl 
( 1x into the open air upon the flowere: 
lawn. Ar n M ! ( Mr 
long ) (And t t be 

= t 1] fe 

} f; t | t } pal 

H 

Words won't rl he heart of Martha 


So they stood at the foot of the stone stair 
out of hall, while the lawn was gay with 


pretty 





dresses where the students greeted 
their kin. 
But neither Martha nor Eli looked t 





wards the lawn. Martha bask« 
and Eli his nosegay, and d f 
their boy 

The hall was empty bef 
Then he stood for a moment ur tain in 
the doorway until the sub-ward ‘ 
and took his arm famil ] ( 
slowly down the steps where an 
father waited to greet him, full of pz 


and expectation. His face turned tow 
them. He looked them up and down, | 
of them; | 


passed on slowly, coldly, without I 


a oe , 
e looked them up and vn an 


For a second they 
Martha turned, her basket 
both hands on the lapels of 


1 ( | | 
I tl “Ss a : 

I reckon I were 

Sut Eli said, “G ! 

Th went bacl n ) 
f ) th joV S I } 
Even tl roses 1 ked [ra 
t h Paston tl | 1 
his \ “Neve 1 fret | 
would “We done o 

But Martha’s only 1 were, “O 
G ey! They felt 
eves of others, and they ou I 
Bishopstone in the | 
tayed miserably in Pa 
kind night 

Chey co d talk of r I 

\ Id talk very O 

1, “I'd t 
Martha } te N I 

Phe ere in the train 
Cal to ti mil | 
| n 1 | \ 
| | igh, Eli 
i to be i | t 

I 1 it w Jul Ss « 
in ng f{ he st 

( tovether TI 
we | d They \ 
and Fulear, the 
+} } r II 

At tl of 6S - 

Ca 














miraculous mysteries, not mere casual 
products of man’s labour. 

“T can’t bear to leave ’em on a doorstep, 
Eli,” she pleaded, 

“Nor me, mother.” 

“Let’s take ’em to the ‘orspital.” 

That was the reason why the porter at 
the East Brant Hospital was aroused un- 
timely, near to midnight, by the ringing of 
his bell. Going to the door, he found two 
disconsolate strangers, a Man and a woman, 
but he had not time for speech with them; 
they thrust burdens into his hand, roses and 
a linen-wrapped 
parcel, and fled 
word $s. 

“Rum time to 
bring things,” 
said the ‘porter. 
“And what's 


good sausage 
rolls for hin 
Vall s?” 

Boyton found 
Bhi in Dean's 
Close the next 
day. Th man 
was working 
furiously, spud 
ding i s out 
of the ravel as 


> ’ 
said the doctor 
heartily, “youll 
be harvesting *** What do you 
011 | Te mean, doctor ?’ ’’-—»p. 


The man turned wild eyes on him 
“Arvest,” said he. “’Tis a bitter black 
‘arvest for me. We ’ave sowed the seed 
an’ tended it with trust in the Lord.” He 
broke off, his lips, fringed with greying 
beard, drawn tight back like the muzzle of 
adog. “IT ’ave seen the wicked flourish like 
a green bay tree,” he cried. “I went by and 
lo, °e was gone. ’Is place was not to be 
seen.” With that he lunged spitefully at the 
useless green and slew 

The litthke doctor went quietly up to him. 
“Com tell me.” He took the 


spud from the gardener’s hand and flung it 


, he said, 


on the lawn, then, sitting on the arm of the 
barrow, tilled his pipe. “Tell me, Eh.” 
“You'd think ’e’d never set eyes on us 


afore, sir. ’E passed us by.” 
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“He didn’t see you,” said the doctor. 
“You're too quick, Eli.” 

The man turned savagely aside. “Slow 
an’ solemn ’e looked an’ passed us by.” He 
paused. “’Tain’t for me I’m thinking. I 
can fare to weather it. “Is mother’ll never 
‘old up ‘er ’ead again. ’E’s ashamed of us, 
that’s about it.” 

“Ashamed!” cried Boyton, but was not 
suffered to say on. 





Drawn by 


606 W. Hathera!! 


“One thing I'm set on,” said Eli. “Pan 
son or no parson, that boy never darkens 


ny door no more He took a step up the 


path and flung round suddenly. “Maybe it 
Was just for me, the punishment for my 
sinful pride in ‘im. Rightly I was named 
Kli. But for ‘is mother!” He passed to 
words that Boyton had never heard on his 
lips, cold malediction. 

The doctor could find no consolation for 
Eli in that hour. 

He went away to go to the cottage. 
Under old Green's house, in the middle -of 


Dark I: ntry, he stopped, “Vou ( in't 
change facts,” he told himselt Then his 
indomitable trust in humanity took hold. It 


was the suggestion of Green's sculptured 


portal. The house, a fragment of the neo 
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classic cult built in Dutch William’s days, 
had been the choir school years ago. The 
triangular pediment was filled with figures, 
St. Eadhelm among his boys, and under- 
neath the words, “Veni, mi Fili, et te 
docebo Dominum timere.” The vileness of 
the Latin struck him and he translated it 
as vilely. “Come, my son, and I will put 
the fear of the Lord into you.” “Tl go to 
Paston and see if I can't put the fear of the 
Lord into that young cub.” 

So he did. 

He was at St Austin’s a little before noon. 
Maclaren, the warden, had finished with 
lectures, and was on his way to Switzer- 
land. Boyton did not know the sub-warden, 
so he asked for Geoffrey Halliday. “Along 
that corridor; the third study on the right is 
Mr. Halliday’s, sir,” said the manciple. 

Boyton went in alone to a little room with 
drawn blinds. “Halliday,” he cried. 

The young man was sitting idly in a 
chair with his back to the window. He got 
up at once and stretched forth his hand. 
“Doctor Boyton? This is a delightful sur- 
prise. How are father and mother?” 

“T came to see you.” 

The face brightened. 
good of you.” 

Boyton was puzzled. He could find no 
pose, nothing but frank pleasure and in- 
terest. He sat down. 

“Wasn’t mother glad to hear I had passed 
out well?” 

“TI came to speak of your mother,” said 


“It was awfully 


the doctor. Boyton had a command of 
timbre that could wring the heart. The 
tone was not stern, it was freezing. “When 


my dear old friends, Martha and Eli, came 
here yesterday—— 4 

“Came!” cried Geoffrey, 
The swift blood left his lips. He blundered 
into a chair. “Came yesterday?” He 
kicked the chair viciously from his path. 
“What do you mean, doctor?” He stood 
peering round anxiously in the half light. 

“You saw them,” said Boyton. 

“Dear Heaven!” 
He threw out an 


starting up. 


whispered Geoffrey. 


arm to a chair and sat 





down. “Tell me about my people,” he com- 
qymanded. “Don’t you sce, sir, I’ve 
doing a bit too much reading. 


been 
It’s only 
functional, the doctors say, a matter of rest, 
but I’m practically blind. Tell me 
they said, what they thought. 
they come to me?” 


“ 


what 


Why didn't 


No, my son,” said Boyton, “I will not 
tell you. They may tell you themselves, 
perhaps, if they wish. 
with me to-day.” 

“No,” said the boy, “not till I’ve heard 
what the doctor thinks. I’m getting expert 
opinion. 


You’re coming home 


Suppose I never got 
would be too hard for 


right? It 
mother.” 

The boy was morbid, hypersensitive, but 
Boyton knew that the balm to make him 
whole was in the gardener’s cottage 

“You would be right to hide your trouble, 
Geoff,” said he, “if the hiding did not bring 
worse trouble.” 

“Worse?” queried Geoffrey. “How?” 

“Yesterday,” said Boyton, “you were the 
last man out of hall.” 

“T had to wait. 
an arm.” 

“At the bottom of the steps Martha and 
Eli waited for you. 
on.” : 


The sub-warden gave me 


You looked and passed 


“T am going home,” cried Geoffrey, start- 
ing up. “I remember that I thought 
were flowering Help me to go 


they 
shrubs. 


, 


home at once, sir.’ 


™ Yes,” said the old man “We'll be 
going home.” The fancy, driven from his 
mind by woe, came back again ‘ About 


those flowering shrubs, Geoffrey 


4) 


you we're 
not far wrong.” 


sje 

Boyton, at his gate the next Sunday even 
ing, saw them all three pass. He could not 
forbear to tease. “This scamp has dark- 
ened your door once more, friend Eli,” he 
said, 

“Darkened!” said the gardener “No, 
sir. A light to lighten the Gentil 

And in Martha’s eyes glowed the glory of 


the Benedictus. 
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Is the Working Man 
a Social Failure ? 





Some Plain Home Truths 
Concerning Wasted Oppor- 
tunities 


By Our Special Commissioner 


OR nearly half a century now the 
BR bulk of our legislation, both Parlia- 

mentary and local, has aimed mainly 
at the elevation of the “under-dog”; the 
lifting from the social and domestic mire of 
the genus working man, the improvement of 
the amenities of life as they apply to those 
people who form that great group, the 
“lower classes.” 

Beginning with compulsory education, one 
can run through the entire gamut of boons 
and blessings—state insurance, old-age 
pensions, employers’ liability, housing 
schemes, baths and public libraries, muni- 
cipal clinics and nurseries, factory acts, 
allotments and so on. That these measures 
have afforded material benefit to the workers 
there can be no manner of doubt. 


The Harvest of the War 

Then, as a kind of keystone to the whole 
of this elaborate structure, there came the 
abnormal times 





we have 
passed, launching into a veritable new world 
those folks who constituted the nether strata. 


through which 


For the first time in their lives, wages far 
and away ahead even of the soaring cost 
of existence were paid to them. Men, 
women children all worked, and a 
weekly harvest of £10, £20, and even more, 
found its way into many a cottage home. 

To-day there are signs that wages are 
very slowly falling. At the same time, in 
the majority of working-class families, earh- 
ings are almost double what they were in 
1914. Farm labourers still form our largest 
individual group of toilers; and, under the 
ruling of the Agricultural Wages Board, 
each man earns about 4ss. for a week of far 
fewer hours than his father toiled. A few 
years ago the same man pulled through on 
25S., 20S., or even less. 


and 


It is not necessary, however, to recapitu- 
late even a tithe of the ways in which the 
workers are enjoying a very changed out- 
look. Only seven years ago the line betwixt 
Wages and the limit of keeping body and 
soul together was very finely drawn. In 


007 


1921, we think of the trade-unionized 
millions as “new guv’nors” and “the ruling 
classes,” for the weal or woe of the com- 
munity at large. 


Has He Improved ? 


But the point to be considered is whether 
the altered conditions have actually :im- 
proved the social status of the working man. 
Has his standard of thought improved? Is 
he a happier man? Is he better off in a 
domestic sense? Is he a more useful mem- 
ber of society? Is he actually elevating the 
class to which he belongs? 

It was rather an ambitious undertaking to 
go forth into the great centres of industry 
upon a roving commission such as this. 
There are so many facets to be examined, 
so many conflicting ideas to be sifted and 
assimilated. I have accomplished my task, 
however; and, frankly, the results are dis- 
appointing. 

Curiously enough, it is in those districts 
where factories absorb the labours of girls 
and women that I have found social progress 
most retarded. Practically speaking, I have 
formed the conclusion that both at Notting- 
ham and Leicester, for example, life has 
received a most bitter blow, simply because 
of the prosperity through which the workers 
of these cities have passed. 





The Effect of War Wages 

The precise effect of war wages upon the 
girl operatives was to breed a love of luxury 
and of gadding about. Their homes became 
mere hostels for bed and breakfast. With 
father probably away among the Forces, and 
mother at work, all that beautiful intimacy 
of British home life was suffocated. Social 
progress is bound up indissolubly with the 
homes of the people, and the fell work of 
the past few years has, in some districts, set 
back the clock of progress a generation. 

As an instance of this aspect, I heard 
through a welfare worker at Mapperley, of 
one girl of eighteen who may be taken as 
quite a fair sample. 





Leaving school in 1917, 
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he earned 20s., then 30s., and finally 35s. 
weekly, at a textile factory. 
With money to burn, she 
stockings, costly underwear, 
and elaborate millinery. When she 
working, she was on the Nottingham boule- 


bought silk 


sucde shoes, 
was not 
vards displaying her chicness, or going to 


dances or other entertainments. 


Now Unemployed 





Thoughts of thrift never once crossed ket 


mind; and, at the time of writing, she is 


among the une mploye d,. lo kee p the family 


heads above water, 


t 


mother out charing, 


mal child product 


ind the daughter, an abnor 
of the bad years, one of the so-called 
‘Naughty Girls of Nottingham,” will not 


the 
So 


even give a hand’s turn to cleaning 


domestic duty 


house or performing any 


far as her mind goes, it ts filled with nothing 
but the cruel hardne of her lot, and where 
the money is coming from for imme! 
frocks. 

This particular young woman is no 
exception in any sense. She is just working 


fat 


thousand 


numbing retribution for those few 


You can find her by the 


out a 
months. 


in any industrial centre, She just a social 
pervert of extraordinary time 

What earthly good did her nine long, 
rebellious year at an elementary che ol do 








here What ort of a wite will he make 
for the unlucky fellow who marries het 
Fell her that in don t ervice e might 
have good, whol me food, a con ible 
bed, a kindly mistre helpt restraint and 
fair wages, and she \ her pretty 
houlde and he is not a omething 
blasphemou lavey! 
Irreparable Harm 

Hicre is a case where the altered economie 

ndition have wrought irreparable ocial 
harm Thi 1 has, th h ibnormal 
period, tasted of more spending power with 
banished home influence than has been 

od for her She ha had a glimp e oft 
what, to her adolescent brain, has been 
LIF EL The charm of home ha been 
eclipsed completely, domesticity obliterated, 
the taste of social ble ne oured, Unk 
the girl come undel rie tro! Willed 
hield, he will never a il enjoy a balanced 
perspective 

From this point of view, a drag has been 





placed upon the ocia advancement of the 


working man Socia reatn depend 


the homes of 
and the 


the poor, deluded factory girl who ha 


upon the people who f 


society, voman wit! 
planed 


so unhappily from her litt heaven, 


is hardly likely to rear a family that wi 


elevate itself in the social -scal In fact, 
the absence of home life in factory localiti 
will be the undoing of all that the worl 


man has fought for and so hat 


The Effect on the Miner 


\s the exact opposite to tl imt 





visited 
north of Newcastle 
that the 


advancement 


I have 


the great coa field to the 


improved 


upe n | yne, na ‘ 
here I | t 
worker brought ix 


SOC lally, 


miner was always ahead of | Qt 
recent veal however, he 
enormou trides 
I know of nowhere 1 the K 
haome are neater or tan 
level No working man a 
read or better informed than t ( ( 
Thoughtful, contented 
trike me i being me 


hoolmaster here ire en I 
labo The eed of i 
Northumbria at least, t ta 

round 

In S h Wale ( ! ( 
tempe iment ) i t 
he | have mental 
into three broad rou} | 

ps I place cia 

miner in the nort At t 
South Wal eveneral | 
Valley part il 
are appalling, and notl 
calculated to keep bacl | 
comiort, overcrowding, ¢ the 4 
common decencies of life 


On the Welsh Coalfield 


In the first 
there are 





group in the Wi 


clever, thought 


women who can transform cott 

into haw , and childre 

look of their year M:; ( 
S ilists of a broadmin 

ny 1 ‘ nt that 

mon. i bri the lal \ 
for hi toil nd make Ive } 

are mot revolutionaries or B | 
do not distru hose to 

their week] wae I} 
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sense of fair play. These families—and 
they form a very large group—have bene, 
fited socially to an enormous degree by the 
altered lifted 
plainly, have had a chance and taken it. 
They self-respect that only 
comes with independence of mind. 


conditions, have themselves 


have won a 

My second group in Sovth Wales consists 
of people who have most certainly VOT 
them the swollen 
packet has merely produced extrawagance. 


advanced. To wage 
lo the sluts of women, the niceties of home 
life the old-time 
pride in a pitman’s front parlour. 


mean nothing, not even 


’ 


Increased Leisure in the Public-House 





the 


largely-extended hours of leisure an oppor- 


So far as men go, they find in the 


b 


tunity for remaining longer in the publi 


house. Twenty years ago, gambling in the 
grim, gaunt valleys was confined to pitch 
and toss, or a game of banker on the lee 


side of a wall. In 1921, a certain section 


miners bet as a daily habit, wager- 


on horse and dog races, football matches, 





bout other event with the 


Pontypridd I 


heard of mere boys who laid in sovereigns 


boxing and any 


sporting chance. In have 


a matter of course, and ins sums of £5 
mM special occasions. 


This second 


recompense in the harvest of bettered 


group has not reaped ‘any 
social 
material conditions. Neither in a religious 
or domestic sense, phys 
all that 
tough fight brought into being 


And | do 


a moment hesitate to say that there 


cally, morally o1 


has the working man 


the slightest uplifting 


progress. 


is not the actual happiness that existed years 


Work-Shy Revolutionists 





the third 
coming of a 


[ put in group those people to 


whom the great social oppor 


tunity has been a certain and definite curse. 
hese revolutionists who 
for put 


trifle, and stir up 


are the work-shy 


utilize their ample lei no other 
cla 


unchristianlike hatred of man 


ure 
pose than to foster 
the bitter and 
not brow-beaten 


for man. ‘The workers are 


and ground down as these human pariahs 
would have their hearet believe, nor ace 
capitalists the unscrupulous, grasping, di 


hone 


tand dishonourable men they are stated 


to be. In bad 


| 
MaKe! were 


times, these social mischief 
there wa 


lo 


tolerate d, becaus: 


then a genuine grievance to ventilate. 


day revolutionaries are absolutely super- 
fluous and the pity of it is that they do not 
their attention to the 


working man up to a clear understanding of 


devote educating 
his new-found advantages. 

It is this thought that remains with me 
more than any other after my extensive tour 
—how can the lower classes be inspired to 





teach themselves to benefit from their new 
world? 
Among the Dockers 

Looking at the dockers at Cardiff and 
also at Liverpool—humpers of many cargoes 


| 
Na 


the thought ran through my mind that 


here were men earning 16s. per working 


day. How much better off were they in the 
measure of happiness and contentment than 
in those times when they had only half the 
money ? 


In the first place, have they improved 


their homes in any way: Have they 
gathered round them little comforts and 
niceties that make the leisure hour pass 
more pleasantly? Has the wife learned to 
cook tempting dishes that will sweeten the 
rest that follows labour? Are there any 
more books on the shelf in the corner; and 
if so, what sort of books are they? Is there 
any inclination towards educative amus¢ 
ment, any desire to see and study nature, 


any response to the cultured calls of 


or art?» Are the children being taught to 
try to climb a rung higher in the social 
scale than their parents? Is there any 


sense of gratitude to the Great Architect of 
the | for the 


reared up about them: 


niverse, new structure He has 


In a great many homes of the docke 
of artisans, factory operatives, lower-grade 
railway men and others, some of these 


questions might be answered in the affirma 


tive. In such instances, no one can claim 
failure. He has 
Chose 


that the working man is a 


had his chance—he profiting by it. 


who fall into his shoes will profit by it 
The good W 1] ro on in evel widening 
ripples, and we shall be a better nation for 
it. 


The Cinema Spirit 


are 





‘here countless homes however, 


where no such benefits have accrued. In 


the bettered circumstances, powel has been 
added to the many macnet that 1] 
people away from hom Menev bri 
with it temptation, and many  famili 
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possess a wanderlust, a cinema spirit that 
breaks up the fireside life and actually stops 
social advance. 

The hybridist who would produce some 
dazzling new flower, knows that he must 
spend long weary years in the selection of 
suitable parent plants, the garnering and 
ripening of seed, the fixing of his new 
variety. 

Pretty much the same ruling follows with 
regard to human beings. The change in 
the daily lot of the working man was 
brought about ot entirely by patient 
evolution; but, in the main, by the swift, 
dramatic outbreak of a world war. It is for 
this reason partly, that only a proportion 
of working-class families have risen socially 
to the occasion. The change was too sudden, 
too rapid for slow-moving human progress. 
It will take years and years yet before 
true culture, religious, mental, physical and 
material, can be inculcated into \the minds 
of those people who really ‘form the 
foundation of national character. 

At the same time, even though the altered 
conditions came eventually like a trans- 
formation, there can be no denying that 
generations of spade-work had been put in. 
Even before the war there were more than 
two score of working men upholding the 
best traditions of the British House of 
Commons. Among the newest peers of the 
realm, there are several whose fathers or 
grandfathers were working men. ' 


As Opportunity for Progression 

All the while a dominating movement has 
been afoot to create an opportunity for 
progression. The opportunity has come with 
improved conditions. What is wanted now, 
is educative leadership that shall carry the 
working man sheep-like to a higher social 
sphere. At one period cur toilers crawled 
sleepily from their beds in the early morn- 
ing and went to work; when they came 
home it was almost time to go to bed again. 
Shortened hours have changed all this. 
There is the freedom for home life, for 
reading, for culture, as well as money with 
which to pay the cost. 

Already the pressure of public opinion 
is being brought to bear upon the ridiculous 
curriculum adopted by our elementary 
school-teachers and those in authority over 
them. It is freely claimed that the nation 
is not obtaining good value for all the 
money it is expending in this direction. 





Children 


schools do 


turned out from council 
not, in the main, do credit to 
the system under which they have been 
taught. 


our 


What the Teacher Can Do 

Here, then, is a golden opening for the 
teacher to foster a social promotion for the 
working-classes. Seeing that every boy and 
girl spends at least nine years of life as a 
scholar, there should be ample scope for the 
process. 

As a matter of fact, in the course of this 
tour, I have formed the opinion that the 
working man has advanced socially a great 
deal more than his wife and daughter. I 
am much inclined to think that the woman 
has slipped back a peg or two. The 
emancipation which has meant so much to 
educated and thinking women has left the 
cottage housewife absolutely cold. 

I introduce the subject here, because it 
has a bearing on the school-teacher. As 
matters are at present, the teacher tries all 
the time to assume more of the 
parental responsibility. This tendency is all 
wrong. The part the master or mistress 
should play ought to be one that would 
actually teach the value and the joy of 
home life. The honouring of fathers and 
mothers should be drilled into the minds of 
children. On every possible occasion, home 
should be sanctified. 





and more 


Absence of Discipline among Girls 





As a matter of fact, the sole reason why 
the working-class has in som 
instances receded in the social scale, is due 
to nothing more nor less than the complete 
absence of discipline among girls! It is 
horrid to think of those evil days whe 
father used his strap upon his daughters 


woman 


indiscriminately with his sons.  Betwee! 
that and the prodigal freedom given to 


working-class girls to-day, there is an 
appalling gulf, however; and one that 


ought somehow to be bridged. Roaming the 
streets does not make for wifely virtue. 

If proof is wanted of this contention, 
remember for a moment the wilful, spoiled 
girl of Nottingham (a bona fide person 
mentiored at the beginning of this article 


In comparison with her, consider the 
youngsters you know who served with the 
Forces. Almost certainly the stern discrpline 
Will have smartened those lads. The daily 


shave, the well-trimmed hair, the polished 
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boots and even the gleaming buttons of 
soldiering days will have bred a self-respect 
that will last through lite. 


When Girls Ran Wild 

So far as girls are concerned, they ran 
wild during the war. In factory and work- 
shop they assimilated ideas that have 
spoiled them in a communal sense. To-day 
there is a great social difference between 
working-class girls and boys—and no one 
knows this better than the boys. If some 
form of home discipline is not brought to 
bear upon the adolesceat daughters, the 
time is not far distant when the boys will 
look upon them with frank disgust. 

Without a doubt the working man _ has 
never been so well off as he is to-day, has 
never been in a stronger position for better- 
ing himself. Many plain home truths have 
been set down here about wasted opportun- 
ities among certain sections. At the same 
time it must be realized that there has been 
a genuine advancement in some quarters. 
The present wave of unemployment and the 
threatened drop in wages are but cooling 
draughts to check undue optimism. They 
are temporary, passing factors, and there is 
no reason to anticipate anything but the 
continuance and increasing of the great 
material benefits. 





A Chance for the Clergy 





Much of the responsibility for carrying on 
the social progress will rest not only upon 
the elementary school-teacher, but also upon 
the minister. So far as the former personage 
is concerned, there is no need for him to 
enter the arena of controversy. The public- 
house (which many of us will live to see 
raised socially in the same ratio as the 


patron rises) can be dealt with in the ab- 
stract and broadmindedly, without the 
Board of Education issuing pamphlets 
pandering to Pussyfoot. The virtues can 
be exalted without the exposure of the 
vices. 

Ministers of all denominations are already 
seizing their chance. The days of the stiff, 
autocratic parson have gone with those that 
numbered the bar-parlour as the one source 
of amusement and recreation to the “under- 
dog.” The working man is only to be raised 
if those who are above him socially will 
stoop and offer a helping hand. 

In this present year of grace, the pecple 
who form the lower classes want to be 
taught that they have the means to fay 
for their religion, What they pay for they 
will value. The copper in the plate on a 
Sunday evening is not sufficient. Mr. 
Worker and his Wife must be received into 
the body of the kirk and made to feel that, 
now that feudalism has yielded place to 
democracy, they are an integral part of the 
congregation, to share in the devotions, the 
social blessings of religious unity, the 
counsels of the leaders—and in the ex- 
penses. 


What is Wanted Most 


Summing up briefly, what is most wanted 
is a revival of home life. Given this, 
coupled with a changed outlook among the 
rising generation of working-class girls, 
and the seal would be set upon real social 
progress. As it is, no thinking man or 
woman can truly describe the great army 
of toilers who to-day hold such sway as 
being social failures. If once, however, 
they realized more fully their opportunities, 
then the progress would be far more rapid. 








OPINIONS WANTED 


I want to know what working men and working women think of 

this article. I shall be pleased to present a handsome volume to the 

writers of all letters printed. Address “ The Competition Fditor,” 
THE QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, before May 20. 

















A Typical 
Mexican Scene 


Shows pilgrims climbing the Sacro Monte at Amemcameca, with Popocatepet! in the distance. 
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Buying New Blankets and New enact i acc 
_ oumner . ittesor 
Hats for Easter: Amemcameca 


The Tru th The Land of Sun and Revolutions 


By 








a 
about Mexico E. Powell Jones 
: \NY years ago someone invented a worn only on Sundays and special occasions, 
story about a man who compared and the well-known hat—conical-shaped 
Mexico with a piece of machinery crown with wide brim—the “cinema” type 
Which was “guaranteed to produce so has practically nothing in common _ with 
many revolutions every hour’; this story the real Mexicans of to-day. The hat is 
Was capped by a witty but cynical French — universal, and is illustrated in some of its 
writer who described) Mexico, quite in- large variety of forms in the accompanying 
accurately, as a country of: photographs; it is worn by men, women, 
eh aa me and children alike, each individual adapt 
Fleurs saz Pein ing the shape and decoration to his own 
hemp 1? (deur; particular fancy. \ diameter of two feet 
Homn RS BOMRENE 5 across is not uncommon, and there is on 
Both these stories are more or less current record an official edict forbidding the wear 
to-day, and afford striking illustration of | ing of anv hat of a diameter exceeding one 
extent to which Mexico suffers, even metre (39 inches) because of the difficulties 
: more than other Latin-American Republics, of pedestrian traffic on the narrow pave 
irom misrepresentation and from. careless ments. 
generalizations. Cinemato rraph films have Underneath these hats—used also as 
contributed towards the creation of the receptacles for the stowage of miscellaneous 
popular impression of a’ typical Mexican as stores—there move up and down a smiling, 
sinister bandit, armed to the teeth, his sun-varmed country a_ placid, ddcile, 
hand ever ready to a revolver or two, a primitive, largely illiterate, but very 
lrequenter of “saloons,” a bullying rowdy lovable _ people. There are probably 
or a slinkine spy Disillusionment is not 15,000,000 inhabitants of Mexico to-day, but 


always a welcome proert . but the fact is a reliable census has not been effected dur 


that, apart from the typical costume, now ing recent vears, and the nomadic ten 
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dencies of a large proportion of the Indian 
population will always make it difficult to 
arrive at anything more than an approxi- 
mate figure. Of these 15,000,000 certainly 
not more than one in a thousand takes the 
slightest interest in, or any active participa- 
tion in, the political convolutions that have 





The City “* Waterworks ” 
at Quila Sinaloa 


periodically disturbed the country and have 
caused a kind of natural association in the 
minds of outsiders between Mexico and 
“revolution.” 

Here are a few simple truths which ought 
to remove a good deal of misconception 
about a country which is destined, sooner 
or later, to occupy a very important place 
in the polity of nations. Mexicans are not 
a bloodthirsty race; they are not even 
particularly good fighters; the amount of 
ammunition expended in the course of a 
chance conflict is out of all proportion to 
the number of casualties — resulting. 
Mexicans do not love revolution, with the 
exception of a handful of naturally turbu- 
lent souls, political gamblers who are 
ready to risk everything on the chance of 
bringing off a successful “coup,” and who 





look forward to being able to make a life 
competence out of even a brief control of 
public funds; the whole population desires 
nothing better than stability and freedom 
from continued disorder. A return to the 
ruthless discipline of the great Don Porfirio 
Diaz, under whose rule it was boasted that 
‘ a man—Mexican or 
foreigner — could 
ride unarmed from 
one end of Mexico 
to the other display- 
ing a bag of gold 
without risk of 
assault would be re- 
garded as preferable 
to a continuance of 
insecurity which, 
under successive ad 
ministrations, | has 
left the rich agricul 
tural and_ pastoral 
regions of Mexico 
almost unploughed 
and unstocked, has 
retarded the de- 
velopment of the 
country’s manifold 
natural resources, 
has reduced the out- 
put of her mines and 
hampered the full 
exploitation of her 
wonderful store of 
fuel oil. 
There is, it is 
y wrodid Ww. Matteson true, an enormous 
disproportion, both 
numerical and 
social, between the classes in Mexico, an 
equally great disproportion, probably, be 
tween the educated and uneducated. But it 
would be a mistake to imagine that the revo- 
lutions have been brought about by popula! 
demands for political liberties or fot social 
reforms. Theoretically, of odéurse, som 
shibboleth of this nature figures in the 
pr 


gramme of each revolutionary leader, 
and perhaps there is in every fresh revolu- 
tionary wave an element of subconscious 
b 


striving towards political adjustment, but 


the root fact is that the preponderant mass 
of the Mexican people desires not to govern, 
but to be well governed. They want to be 
left alone, in peace and security, to live 
their own placid life, to feel that there 15 

, that their 
homes, even though they be only a roughly 


’ 


some permanency about thing 
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constructed shack of cactus and very far 
from weatherproof, are inalienable, and that 
nothing violent, terrifying and only dimly 
understood will without warning suddenly 
descend upon them, interrupting their 
daily occupations of slowly poling 
their barges, laden with vegetables and 
flowers for the market of Mexico City, 
along the beautiful maze of canals at 
Xochimilco; of leisurely laundry labour in 
the shade of giant banana plants, with a 
cigarette to soothe the nerves and to keep 
away “bichos ”’; of wood-gathering and of 
primitive agriculture under the sides of the 
volcanoes, even, in some cases, in extinct 
craters, which offer a ready-made level 
surface and a lava enriched soil. . 
Thus it comes about 
that any new Govern- 
ment in Mexico to-day 
during its first days, 
and until it has very 
definitely and com- 
pletely proved its 
stability against its 
almost inevitable 
counter - revolution, 
established its ascend- 
ancy and gained pub- 
lic confidence, must 
feel itself a very 
lonely entity. All its 
measures will be 
viewed with indiffer- 
ence by the unedu- 
cated, with amused 
cynicism by the edu- 
cated, and with active 
critical distrust and 
hostility by its pre- 
decessors; there is a 
great deal of work to 
be done, both con- 
structive and destruc- 
tive, and the propor- 


tion of idlers and on- The Family 


lookers to genuine Washing 


Workers is pro- 
nounced. It may be 
admitted that pre- 
vious experience justifies a certain measure 
of unwillingness to become involved, of 
hesitation to join the ranks of what may 
turn out, after all and in spite of all appear- 
ances, to be the losing side, but the fact 
remains that there is a distinct danger of 
this apathetic pessimism amongst the Mexi 
cans themselves developing into a sort of 
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national canker, itself contributing to retard 
the normal recuperation of the country from 
the troubles through which it has passed. 
A genuine patriotism, manifesting itself not 
only in war but also in peace, in internal 
administration as well as in foreign policy, 
is an asset as valuable as the possession of 
gold mines and oil wells. 

On December 1 of last year General 
Obregon, the leader of the revolutionary 
movement against the late President 
Carranza, formally took office as the con- 
stitutionally elected President of the United 
States of Mexico. He is essentially a 
soldier, a straight-speaking, genial, human 
type, very popular, a genuinely typical 
Mexican from the State of Sonora, which 





Photo : 
Sumner W. Matteson 


Washerwoman at work in the shade of huge banana plants, cactus plants 
and palms along the Redo Canal 


has produced most of the best-known men 
in recent Mexican history. Nota politician, 
perhaps, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but a leader, a ruler, a democrat, and a 
strong man who may well prove to be the 
statesman which Mexican conditions require 
In spite of the prevailing local pessimism, 
to which allusion has been made above, 
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there exists in Mexico just now a growing 
feeling of confidence in the future of the 
country; people are saying openly and 
cheerfully that the corner has been turned, 
that the good days are in sight again, and 
that there is no cloud on the horizon if only 
the Government will take a firm grasp of 
the situation and live up to its programme 
and its promises. 

Certainly there is, on the surface, nothing 
to disturb the casual impression which the 
visitor to Mexico derives of normality and 
ordinary 
\merican 


conditions of life in a_ Latin- 

Republic. Mexico City itself, 
situated on a plateau 8,000 feet above sea 
level, encircled by volcanic hills, and enjoy 
ing a climate which can only be compared 
with the best parts of California, is a really 
delightful town. Life—that is to 
cost of still reasonably cheap, 
and a pleasant feeling of opulence is in- 


say, the 
living —is 


duced .by the sensation of going about with 
a pocket full of gold pieces, 
currency. All amenities of 
civilized life are available, and the high, 
dry, warm climate adds greatly to the joy 


now the only 
the ordinary 


of living. An easy, courteous hospitality 
towards the accredited tranger Is instine 
tive amongst all Latin Americans, and the 


ae) 
we fe 


Brushwood Gatherers on the Bridle 
Path at El Desierto de los Leones 


OLO 





Mexicans, in spite of more than one bitter 
expertence at the hands of visitors who have 
regarded the facilities | 
so many additional opportunities for subs¢ 
quent 


accorded to them as 


exaggerated criticism, are true ex 
ponents of this generalization Before | 


knew Mexico I used to say that of all the 
men I had ever met the two most generous 
I knew were one a Scotsman and the othe 
a Jew. In fairness I must now include a 


Mexican in my trio of notably gencrous 


friend Most of us will fail to feel the 
fascination which these normally kindly 
folk experience in_ bull-fight ind coc) 
fighting, but very few of us, forsaking fo 
once the regular amusements of golf, tem 
bdating, theatres, club ill of which 
amply available—will be able to atte 
big match of * pelota ” without betr ’ 
to our feet and losing all ir traditional 
British reserve in the flood of Latir 
enthusiasm with which the packed galleries 
greet a specially skilful stroke or a 
tained rally by the pro! nal pla eI 
mostly Spaniards, whos name 
characteristics are known nd 1IS¢ 
throughout the length and breadth of 
country. 

Leave Mexico Cit 








In the Churchyard at 
Amemcameca on Good Friday 


Note the wide straw 


“City of Palaces,” as the Spaniards called 


t when they first came to the country in 


iry and found a 
nation possessing a culture far in advance 
ff anything they-had found elsewhere in 
the New World—and go out to the smaller 
towns and villages for a sight of the real 
life of the Mexican Indians. Study the 
types of faces that throng tl 


he platforms of 
the country stations—men, women, boys 
and girls 


girls, all offering strange 


the early sixteenth cent 


concoctions 
t meat and vegetables for sale and tempt- 
ing your thirst with 


earthenware jugs 
ot toam 


ig milk—the national drink, 


distilled from the cactus plant, 
Is not tor the ineducate ] ] 





d ropean palate 
id you will see Mongolians, Indians, 


\ryans, but all Mexican all patient, timid, 


‘eprecating and lovable: none of the 
tr ] : ° 

truculence or violence which. you may have 
een led to expect. There are bad faces, 


of course, but their badne 
disposition, but of weakness 
Irroundings, and of 
insufficient 


been born. 


is not born of 
of physical 
the primitive and 
into which they bave 
The pedant may comment on 
anitation and their 


conditions 


their lack of appare nt 
indifferenc: 


to dirt, the 4 sNooist 


on their 
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hats and blankets 


illiteracy and serfdom; but the ordinary 
human observer will be more prone to dilate 
upon the naive attraction of the bonny brown 
babies that swarm everywhere, carried, when 
too young to walk, in a fold of.the mother’s 
or sister’s blanket, and upon the lithe grace 
of the young girls, who carry apparently 
heavy loads with an ease and nonchalance 
which is surprising. When humans, even 
down to small toddling children, are accus 
tomed to load themselves to the last point 
of endurance, it is small wonder that the 
Mexican mule has become proverbial for the 
patient expression and demeanour with 
which he suffers himself to be laden to a 
point which fills the European visitor with 
compassionate apprehension. 

The girls marry young, at 16 or 17, and 
age very quickly. It is quite difficult to 
estimate the age of any Mexican Indian 
woman over 25, and the daughter is often 
mistaken by the strange! for the mother 
and vice versa. In the accompanying 
photograph of the family gathering firewcod, 
it is quite likely that the three women ar 
grandmother, mother, and daughter respec 
tively. To leave the feet bare is a habit, 
in the interior, common to Mexicans. 
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There is a favourite saying amongst the 
Mexicans themselves: “God is good to 
Mexico,” and the phrase rather aptly ex- 
presses the outlook on life—tolerant, unam- 
bitious, almost fatalistic—of a huge majority 
of the population. Mexico is said, despite 
the anti-Church legislation of the late 
President Carranza, to possess more churches 
in proportion to its population than any 
other country in the world. Certainly the 
village “padre” is nearly always the most 
prosperous as well as the most influential 
person in the community. Travelling up 
from Mexico City to the famous mining 
centre of El Oro, I counted as the train 
passed the little township of Ocoyoacac, 
with perhaps 2,500 inhabitants, 12 churches, 
all looking prosperous. In the town of 
Cholula, in the State of Puebla, there are 
said to be 365 churches, one for each day 
in the year! 

What is going to be done for and with 
this Indian population besides offering them 
regular employment in the oilfields and 
mines? That is one of the problems of the 
country of which nobody seems to know 
the solution. Are they to be left in their 





present state, or is some attempt to be made 
to educate them, to give them ambition, 
patriotism, initiative and a more definite 
place and voice in the body politic? 
“Nothing can Be done for these people,” 
remarks a deeply-read Mexican lawyer, with 
true national apathy. But perhaps the more 
hopeful thought is to remember that as a 
nation they are still very young. It is 
barely a hundred years—a comparative 
nothing in the history of a nation—since 
Mexico became an independent entity. It 
is not unreasonable to diagnose Mexico's 
troubles as the normal convulsions and 
teething of infancy, though it may be ad- 
mitted that the parents in the past have not 
always been wise in their nursery manage- 
ment. Moreover, the case is undoubtedly 
complicated by the fact that the child owns 
a great deal of very valuable property, 2 
fact which, as a great many thoughtful 
Mexicans fully realize, in these modern day 
makes it impossible for their country to liv. 
in seclusion behind a wall, and renders it 
inevitable that the adolescence of this 
country should be a matter of intimate 
concern to the whole world, 





A Living House 
at Cocotitian 


The wall-pr ps and even the pegs are of living growing cactus, and so are always freshly paint d 
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ound by 
elicia 


THE FIRST FIND 


HE staircase in the block of flats of 
which Felicia and her old nurse occu- 
pied one was ill lit. Hence.it was that 
Felicia, returning home one winter after- 
noon from the concert at which she had been 
singing, almost fell mysterious 
bundle which appeared to be o« cupying the 


over a 


threshold of her own front door. 

She bent over it quickly, her pretty brows 
contracting in a puzzled frown, 

“Heavens ! It’s a baby, I 
What on earth——” 

Hastily straightening herself, she reached 
up and executed a brisk rat-tat upon the 
door above. 

It was answered by an elderly and kind- 
looking servant. 


believe ! 


“Why, Miss Felicia, I didn’t think it was 
you in such a hurry. I ‘ 

Felicia cut her short. 

“Martha! There’s a baby here 
found it. How did it com 
is it?” 

“Tm sure I couldn’t say, 
I’ve seen no baby to day ! 

Martha’s slightly scandalized. 
Stooping in her turn over the bundle, her 
hand, more than her young 
fleecy pink shawl 
wider at the one spot where it would open, 
revealing in the light that shone out of the 
flat the soft little puckered features of the 
peacefully sleeping infant within. 

“Well, I never! A little beauty, too!’ 

Without hesitation Martha 
gathered the bundle up, cradling it mother- 
Wise in her arms. 

Felicia watched her blankly. 

“Whatever can we do with it, Martha?” 

“Well, you wouldn’t leave the poor lamb 
out here, | suppose, Miss Felicia? It passes 
me to think where it came from, but it can’t 
Stay on the stairs.” 

“But [ can’t have it in, Martha. I—I’m 
tired ! I i 
baby has 

“Nobody said it was, Miss Felicia!” 
Martha’s tone was still more disapproving. 


I’ve just 
here ? W hose 
Miss Felicia! 


tone Was 


experienced 
mistress’s, opened the 


further 


Want my dinner, It isn’t my 
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The Story of a Baby 
By 
Eva Bretherton 


“But a baby’s a baby, and humanity’s 
humanity, all the same!’ 

Martha and her burden disappeared into 
the flat. Felicia, after a long and despair- 
ing glance up and down the empty stair- 
way, followed and closed the door. 

In the little kitchen Martha was already 
busy undoing the shawl from about the still 
half-sleeping infant. As Felicia joined her, 
and they continued their investigations, the 
latter slowly awoke, stretched its little 
limbs, opened a pair of blue eyes, and 
began, not as its finder predicted, to cry, but 
to gurgle and crow with laughter, waving a 
pair of clenched and dimpled fists in the air. 

“You little darling!” Martha 
dotingly, and even 


said 
smile 
faintly at the small, unwelcome stranger. 


Felicia had to 


It proved to be a girl—a pretty babe of 
about six months old. Her skin was soft and 
fine, her little limbs exquisitely formed, her 
tiny round head “sunning over” with fair, 
silky curls which twisted themselves allur- 
ingly around fingers that touched them. 

She was simply clothed, but in fine things 
exquisitely stitched and embroidered, very 
clean and sweet, but somehow put on bung- 
lingly, as if by an inexperienced hand. A 
tiny gold chain encircled the plump throat, 
with a miniature hanging from it, the por- 
trait of a young and pretty woman. 

Nothing else apparently, till suddenly, 
tucked into the breast of the dainty frock, 
Martha came upon a crumpled paper. Sh« 
handed it to Felicia. 

It was a letter, written in a crude, un 
cultivated hand. Without heading it began 
simply : 


‘© Deak MapAM,—Excuse me taking the liberty 
I am about to do by leaving my little girl with 
you, but she’s your own flesh and blood, so to 
speak, being your sister Grace’s child, and I 
can’t believe, somehow, as you will refuse to 
tea ke her in. 


‘] must tell you as my poor wife is dead. 
She died four days ago, and the funeral was 
to-day ] nly came back from the North, 
where I was in a good billet hoping to mak 
a home for Grace and the child to come to 


later on, just in time to see her die. 
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Well want to say 1S 
this : 

** Poor had not 
perhaps vou will have guessed, 
having thrown her off when she married het 
father’s groom (though it the 
sweetness of her meeting me again in hospital 


now, madam, what I 


many friends, as 
her own friends 


Grace 


was only dear 





during and being so sorry for me, and 
we loves other true as anyone could).and 
she n much abou mine, as Was 





1atural. 
** All this is to say as now she is dead I 

















have no one to look after the little one same as 
she would have liked he ooked after, and how 
uuld I take her along with me up North wher 
‘ place to live in myself I 
poor gi ide for the last 
y what to do, and a 
it of vou 
ed and about vou 
being married and having littk nes of your 
own, and I can’t help thinki that when you 
find her lying at ir d tle and help 
less e, vou’ take it I I ng her up 
ld be 
OF i Grace’ | trait 
round her little neck, wl 
t favour ir fami 
t gra u. 
! I you will ex 
respecttu Irs, 
AMES ‘“TAYLor.”’ 
Felicia raised } eyes to Martha’s in 
blank astonishm« nt. 
“James Taylor! I never en heard of 


such 


a person! Martha, you must go 1 
to the nearest po ‘ tation at once Te 


them I haven't got a ister or a | 


or—or children or anything! Take tl 
letter and the child with vou, and leave 
them there.” 
Martha looked stubb 
Fake the p that | dp 
Li ive her v ith tho t } n en ane 
never a pe n with n ns here to look 
after the little dear or feed her. or dr 
her or anything! Well, really, Miss Felicia 
it yu ( a | ! 
Felicia stamped f nd | | t 
eve flashed an il ‘ he ol 
‘ ant 
\\ vhat then, M iN 
ire til mie somet r VW ton i 
| to d 
| ld} ' ‘ | 1 f 
the nicht, 4 ' ( > an 
Martha tone \ { ! fied 
I} re ( t | n ’ 
what to do | k 
, x 
iT mit “ 
' 





“She'll cry im a moment abies alwa 
do!” Felicia predicted disma We hall 
have no sleep all night, and 4 eet taken 
to the police-station in the end for kidnay 
ping. However, I wash 1 hands of y | 
You can just look after her, and don’t 1 
me! Oh, I say, she zs lookin ther swe 
now D’you think it would hurt her if J 
picked her up?” 

“Oh, bless usandsaveus! There!” W 
an exclamation of affectionat my I 


Martha |'fted the baby he na dey 


it in the somewhat shrinki f 
youn mistress, who, 1 7 
down with it befe he fire, al 
a thumb to sucl 

\nd here’s its bott al all! M: 
had returned to. the I n of 
babe’s discarded outs hit ] ' 
Miss Felicia, Vl] wat 
then you take her u | 
it while I get you 

Felicia was too t ] 1 
her old nurse ( B 
her amazement, 
fumbling of tiny fir [ j 
the wet rose-leaf } 
thin dd ee — 
he pitch of I n 
don, ried b n 

| a while, in 

ingely peacef 
the little stran 


{ had hit on 1 
{ h, thir 
! 
ed hai \1 
i 
| m ti 
f } ' 
1 ‘ 


I} I 
\\ nen n 
on | 
t | 
t 1 
I 














“ » & P as ; Drawn by 
In front of the fire, Martha standing by, Elizabeth Earnshaw 


knelt Felicia, bathing a baby !"’—p. 622 
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THE OTHER BABY 


T was a sulticiently startling series of 

sounds which half an hour later greeted 

Lieutenant Holmes (home on sick leave 
from the Rhine and still rather sorry for 
himself) over the shoulder of the unusually 
dilatory Martha who opened the door to his 
knock, 

“Good evenin’, Martha. Is Miss F——” 

Splashes, ripples of laughter, 
cooing, crowing, words of endearment, a 
warm smell of scented soap! 

“Why, what on earth ” the bewildered 
young man began, unconscious of being the 
second to use those same words on that same 
spot this evening. 

“Oh, it’s nothing, sir—only Miss Felicia 
is engaged this evening. She’s sorry, but 
‘she can’t see anyone.” Martha’s tone 
hurried, her face distinctly flushed. 
young man’s own face fell dolefully. 

“But, Martha,” he essayed again, and at 
that moment a particularly big splashing 
from within the flat was followed by an 
unmistakable wail. 

Unceremoniously leaving both door and 
visitor, Martha turned and hurried down the 
passage to the kitchen. After a moment’s 
hesitation Lieutenant Holmes softly closed 
the door and followed. 

Yes, by all that was holy! In front of 
the fire, Martha standing by, knelt Felicia, 
rather wet and dishevelled, but charmingly 
flushed and soft-eyed, bathing a baby! At 
least, at that particular moment she had 
ceased her work, and was endeavouring, 
with a thousand pretty words of endea 
ment, to console the infant for some acci- 
dent of inexperience on her part which had 
resulted in the wail he had heard. 

He had never seen Felicia look like 
that before! Charming she always was 
bright, a splendid chum, clever too, amus 
ing company, all that—but this, this softly 
loving mother-woman Felicia, with the 
strangely tender light in her eyes, was new 
altogether. 


gurgles, 





was 


The 


’ 


New and very dear, so much; 


so unbelievably so, that he hardly dared 
breathe lest he should break the charm. 
But in a moment or two the girl looked 


up and saw him standing there. 
“Oh, Cecil, you!’ 1 thought Martha sent 

I’m awfully busy. 

itting-room and get yourself a 


ou away. Go into- the 
book for a 
| a there’s a good bov. lll come 


Ife hesitated a 


presently.” 


sment. Pr ( nally, hie 


wanted nothing better than to stay 


watch 





ing Felicia play the mother and see the 
lovelight in her eyes. But he 
(though some years older than sh« 


Was young 


n and very 
much in love, and the pretty scene 
him a certain shyness, 


cating 


roused in 

half-suffo- 

vhich moved him 
strangely, shaking his customary calm. 

Obediently he turned away, and going 

into the 


a quaint, 
embarrassment 


other 


room sought distraction in 

the daily paper. 
It was some time befo Felicia joined 
him, and when she did she had the baby, 


wrapped in some intimate, lacy garment of 


her own, in her arms. 


For a while she hushed it gently, telling 
in low tanes the story of its finding. When 
at last it fell asleep she laid it softly in 
the improvised clothes-basket cradle ‘that 


she and Martha had made, placed it wh 


her eyes would fall on it instantly if it 
, and turned back to her visitor. 
“T expect I’m boring you 
She made a little face at him. 
He coloured boy ishly. 


“Rather not! I 


1 
awoKe 


, 1. 
dreadfully. 


love to see you lo king 


Makes me wish I 


the little beggar’s place, though.” 


I 


so—so domestic. was in 

Much as he longed to bring « 
{that thronged t 
somehow 


. , 
ut the words 


» his throat his shyness 


would not let them come. Sh 
laughed, colouring too. 
“Silly boy ! 


the cigarettes. 


She pass 


“Well, and how are you? 
thanks, old thing.” He hesi- 


Have a smoke.” 


“Middling, 


tated a moment. “To tell you the truth, 
I shan’t be altogether sorry n they pas 
me for service again. I’m a bit fed wy 
with being at home at a loose end and 


wandering round!” 
“Oh, Cecil! 


in London. 


And it’s so jolly having you 
I hoped you’d be home 


Lieutenant Holmes kicked the fire witl 
the toe of his b ot, m vodily regarding 
work. 

“You don’t see much of me, Felicia, an 
way. You're always too bu ‘r—or som 
thing!” 

“Well, of course I’m busy. I—I’m get- 
ting quite in de nd, you know!” She 
laughed. “But you can’t say I don't g 
you all the time I can spare.” Her tone 
was slightly injured, her pretty lips slightly 
poutin 

“y odd 1 , : 1 then, I 
kn But I want n that ni 
} vhy I iy 

Mh, Cecil, don’t 1 over i 





again. As I said the other day, I do wish 
you'd be sensible and leave all that alone. 
It’s quite jolly being’ pals like we are. I 
I can of you, when I can. We 
often go out together, and in the meantime 
youre free for your work and I’m free for 
mine. Why should we tie ourselves in any 
way? I don’t want to be tied. I don't 
want to be engaged or—or married! I 
want to live my own life for the present 
and do as I please.” 

Her tone little hard. Her eyes 
were bright and frank, as he had often seen 
them before, no more. The lovelight had 
died away. 

The man sat quite still for a moment, 
looking into the fire. 


see all 


Was a 


Then he said quietly : 

“Well, dear, I suppose you know best. 
When / think of my ‘own life’ I—I like to 
think of you in it. If—if I didn’t I should 
feel confoundedly lonely and miserable over 
there in that beastly country. I wish I 


could think you would be a little lonely 


when I’m gone!” 

She looked at him startled. 

“Lonely! Oh, but life’s so splendid! 
I’ve crowds of friends, and always Martha, 
of course, and P 

He laughed a little bitterly. 

“So Martha’s enough for you! A 
sand Marthas wouldn't satisfy me/ 





thou- 
It isn’t 
Martha’s face that comes to me in the night. 
It won’t be Martha’s voice I shall hear above 
the singing of those German women in the 


cafés over there——” 
= Mine ? ” 


in her eyes. 


Felicia said softly, a new look 


He nodded, stooping 
hire, 

“Well, then ”—her tone held a somewhat 
forced brightness—‘ if—if 
hear me it’s all right. 
either !” 


nervously to stir the 


you see me and 


You can’t be lonely 


“I am lonely 


Felicia! You—you know 
I love vou. 


Every man is lonely lacking 
the woman he loves and wants 

There moment’s 
Felicia’s face had gone 


eyes 


, 


for his own,” 
was a silence ; 
a‘ little white, het 
and wide. Then the boy 
pulled himself together with an effort and 
said more easily 

“There, dear, never mind. I 
explaining why I’d not be sorry to put an 
end to mooning about here, bothering you 
for what you cannot give. Look, 
beggar there is kicking ! 
too. Wants its 
something.” 


strained 


were dark 


was only 


your little 
Pe rhaps it’s lonely 


own mother-woman_ or 
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Felicia went to the whimpering babe and 
gathered it up. As she rose from the cradle 
with it in her arms he caught a glimpse of 
her face, soft and divinely pitying again. 


“Poor lonely little thing!” she whis- 
pered. “Don’t be lonely, don’t. I won't 





let you! I won't Wait a little while, 
Cecil. Just let me hush her to sleep.” 

She sank down on to a footstool in front 
of the fire close by the man’s feet, and as 
she rocked and hushed and murmured softly 
to the infant her shoulder 
touched his knee. 

For a moment he sat watching her, his 
pulses throbbing with the wild desire that 
rose in him to gather her to his arms. 

Then he rose abruptly. 

“T must go now!” he 
“Good night.” 

Martha, at her end of the passage, heard 
the outer door bang after him and sniffed. 

“If she doesn’t want taking by her pretty 
shoulders and shaking I don’t know who 
does!” she remarked to the kitchen range. 
“Not but what many’s the time I’ve done it 
in the old days without teaching her much 
sense seemingly!” 

With which remark she began to lock up 
as a preliminary to going to bed. 

Felicia, in the sitting-room, sat very, very 
quiet, with the baby contentedly sucking 
her thumb. 

She, too, had heard the door bang, and 
somehow (though Martha and the baby were 
both there to make it not so) the flat seemed 
empty. 


occasionally 


said hoarsely. 


DESOLATION 


Y the afternoon of the next day, Sun 
day, and one certain whole 
day of freedom, the ownership and 
future of the baby remained as yet unsettled 


F elicia’s 


\s a matter of fact, no one save the milk 
man had been to the flat since Lieutenant 
Holmes went out and banged the door th« 
night before. 

Neither had its occupants been out. They 
had bathed the baby, fed it, adored it, 
dandled it, fed it again, and when dusk fell 
would be prepared once more to bath, feed, 


dandle and hush the child to sleey 


adore, p- 
The latter had behaved charmingly, and 
attired in yet another intimate and lacy 
garment of Felicia’s, was still doing so when 
a knock was heard at the door. 
clutched the 
guiltily. Martha, 
who had retired to the kitchen for an inter 


Felicia in the dining-room 
° . . 
infant to her, colouring 
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* Why, kiddie, you've been 
crying. What is it?’” 


val of sanity, looked in on her way 
answer the knock. 

“That'll be someone for er, you'll 
miss,” she observed. ; 


It was. A respectably dressed and honest 
faced young man_ stood outside, and 
harming looking woman. 


The latter spoke eagerly as Martha opened 


I 
the door. 


“Oh, have you got a baby here? We 


think she was left outside this door by mi 


take last night, and 


“Come in, ma’am. Someone for the baby, 


Miss Felicia!” 





ha spoke with 
open the 
‘ eted t 
( e-he 
alas! ¢ thin 
al lor in ( 
finished Feli 
ing on la 
offered it ith 
and valuabl 
licia hers | 
‘re spe tator } 
mistake 
ompk xX in t 


y 
4 
4 


dark by the baby’s father of one block of 
flats with another, his sister-in-law being 
tenant of the corresponding flat to Felicia’s 
in the next block. 

It might never have been discovered had 

not the man, reluctant to leave London 
without making quite certain of his child’s 
future, made up his mind to seek out his 
sister-in-law personally, this time hitting 
upon the right flat, only to find to his dis 
may that the baby had never been seen 
there. 
Inquiry at other flats having yielded no 
satisfaction, in course of time the fathet 
and aunt, who was as anxious as anyone to 
find her dead sister’s child, came at last to 
Felicia’s. And here they were. 

It was all very simple and straightfor 
ward. Equally so was the fact that the 


baby was theirs and that they proposed im 
mediately to take it away to begin its new 
life with the charming lady who was pre 


yared to adopt and “bring it up with hers.” 
| | | 
Felicia was very sweet to them both. 


7 


ie gave them tea, charmed the baby’s 
into tendering her an open invitation 
» watch the former’ 


s whole future career, 
put the young father thoroughly at his ease, 
and finally wrapping the baby in its own 
1¢ kissed it with assumed careless 

1 it over, wished them all good 
bye, good luck and everything she ought 


: » at 
» Wish them, watched them t 


urn the cornet 


f the sta hut the door after them, 
pushed Mart} away into the’ kitchen, 
alumned hercelt a 


plumped herself down in a chair by the fire, 


pulled out a tiny handkerchief and—cried 


vitte ‘ 
THE SECOND FIND 
HE h n¢ Vil ind was curied up 
ve ft and mourntul in the depths of 
the big chair, looking at the fire, when 
Lieutenant’ Holmes was shown in. 


drawn as though 


ness, but his manner in no 
\ll alone?” he said. “Why, where's 
Felicia Lave him her hand; her Hlps 


He sat down suddenly on the arm of het 


chair and bent over her, keeping her hand 
in hi 

aT , ; 

\\ i n cryin What 
is i 

“She—she’s gone, Cecil They came for 
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her. I—I hated her going. I wanted to 
keep her, I believe! And then I—then I 
wanted you, Cecil, and I thought you 
mightn’t come again! I—oh, Cecil, /’ve 
been lonely too. Horribly lonely. I—I do 
know what it feels like now!” 

“Wanting me?” he queried huskily, his 
grip tightening on her hand, a light spring- 
ing into his honest, anxious eyes. “Or th 
baby? Which?” 

“Both, I think,” she said tremulously. 
“You—you both seemed the 


e 


same, some 
how. Only after you’d gone last night I— 
I had the baby, but I was still lonely. .And 
though I held it in my arms I felt just as if 
I had sent it away alone into the cold. It 

it banged the door frightfully as it went 
out, Cecil!” 

She laughed a little hysterically, and sud- 
denly he saw the lovelight he had longed 
for shining through her tears. 

She went on bravely : 

“T began to see it all when the baby 
cried and you said perhaps she was lonely 
too. It was then that you began to seem thi 
same, just like two babies that I—I loved, 
and couldn’t bear to be lonely—either of 
you, 

“And then I saw that—that one baby 
really mattered more than the other, that | 
never could be happy again if you went 
away alone without me, that I never should 

re to sing again to other people if you 
weren't there to hear me too, and—oh, Cecil, 


I have—I think I have had enough of 
Tree dom ! > 

She raised her face to his as he bent over 
her in the big chair, and in another moment 
she was in his arms. 

“VYou—vou_ darling!” he stammer« 
hardly able to believe he heard aright. 
‘You dear, blessed darling! I could go on 
kissing you for ever for that. I—— Oh, 
Martha, not dinner yet surely?” 

“Tndeed it is, sir, and nearly an hour late 
too! Only I thought I’d give Miss Felicia 
time to find something.” 

“Time to find what, Martha?” a flushed 
and tumbled Felicia demanded from an un 
accustomed but l 


vy no means uncomfortable 


lime to find some sense, Miss Felicia, 
if vou'll excuse me saying so. And glad in 
deed I am to see you've found it!” 
Martha put down the contents of her tray 
and departed, quite unruffled, to fetch 
another load. 
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ever Sleeps 





The Wonders of the 


conscious Mind 


By E. H. Allen 


Sub- 


Can our past life be read in the actions and thoughts of the present? 
This article shows some of the remarkable results of modern scientific 
investigation 


HERE is a common saying that one 


cannot do two things at once. That, 
of course, is quite a fallacy. I heard 


a well-known politician deliver an eloquent 
speech a_ short ago. He was not 
reading it, but working out its involved 
sentences as he went along. And as he 
spoke he was simultaneously buttoning and 
unbuttoning his coat with one hand, His 
conscious mind was clearly concentrated on 
his speech. His unconscious, or as some 
people call it, his subconscious mind, was 
directing those nervous fingers through the 
operation of buttoning and unbuttoning a 
coat. Doubtless the speaker knows 
habit of his, he has been told of it by 
friends, or he has read about it in the 
papers. He may even in a break of his 
speech become suddenly conscious of what 
his fingers are doing. But otherwise he 
never would know, and we all have friends 
and acquaintances who have 
of behaviour and are sometimes 
prised when told about them. 


time 


imilar tricks 


very s‘r- 


The Subconscious Mind at Work 





Our subconscious mind will guide us from 
the station to our home; while the conscious 
mind is engaged upon some other task— 
working out a problem or worrying over 
some business or domestic difficulty. In 
of these preoccupations, we take the 
right turning and stop unconsciously at the 
right door. So in thousands of little ways 
we can prove the existence of the subcon 
scious mind, an existence, of course, 
nobody disputes. 


spite 


which 


Most of my readers will, at one time or 
another, have been on the e 
moving staircases 


alators or 
that are such a common 
feature of present-day London tube stations. 
Occasionally they stop 
mishap to the 
then 


working through 
some machinery, and the 


passengers use them as 


ordinary 
626 


this * 


stationary steps. Some peopit, whe are 
perhaps more absentminded than others, 
then have a curious experience. As they 


} ] 
SNOCK 


walk on they stumble, and unless the 


wakes them up completely, they stumble : 
again when they walk off at the other 
end. 

The fact is, they have used the escalator 


twice daily for sich a long time that thei 
minds subconsciously adjust their 


the movement. 


bodies to 


When the staircase is n 


working they step on in the usual way, and 
their bconscious mind makes an adjust- 
ment that is not necessary; their bodies are 


attuned, so to speak, t 
ab ent. 


a movement that ls 


Hence the jar. 


Coincidence—or Telepathy ? 





A very curious instance is given of the 
working of the unconscious mind by Fret 
the famous psychologist. He and his wif 
were sitting lunching in an hotel, when he 
said: “I wonder how so-and-so (mentioning 
an acquaintance) is gettin 

“What a strange. thing,” aid his 
wife, “I was about to make the 
remark.” 

Was this telepathy? Both would pe.haps 
have thu expli ined the i rt, oF \ 
dismissed it as a coincidence \ little later 
they noticed a man sta hotel who 
was remarkably like the tance of 
whor they id tho t ; = 
leed, that he was alt é It Ww 
proved alterware tha t nan 1 
Pp 1 close to the table ' they wel! 
lunch d might | n by th 

( ist and h wif He \ not ct 
] een, bi I I ( of th 
matter is that th i w him 
while their conscio I \ e | with 
heir ersation, and IncONnSCIO 
experience presently suggested the question 


concerning him. 
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Gathering Information 





But the human mind 1s constantly picking 
up information all unbeknown to its owner 
and packing it carefully away, to be brought 
out on some future occasion, and perhaps 
so long after, that connexion between the 
two incidents can only be traced by a 
doctor who has made a special study of 
the mind. 

Here are some even more curious ex- 
amples of what the psycho-analyst calls the 
workings of the unconscious mind. 

In Vienna, says Freud, was a professor 
of anatomy, very conceited, who made a 
special study of the nostril. He was aston- 
ished one day at the apparent ease with 
which some of his students followed his 
ideas. “I can hardly believe this,” he said; 
“for the number of people who understand 
the nostril, even in a city of millions like 
Vienna, can be counted on the fingers.” 


A_ Subconscious Confession 


He did not actually say the words 
italicized—he blundered. “Can be counted 
vn a finger” (that is, there is only one, 
myself) he actually said. This, says Freud, 
was the result of the working of the uncon. 
scious mind. He said what his unconscious 
mind was thinking, 





Another amusing example is given by 
Brill, also a brilliant psychologist. 

A man had invited his friends to an 
evening dance. They expected, as was 
customary in the town, to be entertained to 
an elaborate supper as well. Instead, they 
were regaled with thin sandwiches and 
lemonade. They, of course, politely dis- 
sembled their lack of appreciation of this 
poor hospitality; but one man let the cat out 
of the bag, according to the psychologist, 
by allowing his subconscious mind to mis- 
form a phrase that would otherwise have 
been quite harmless. The conversation 
turned upon the elections that were due to 
take place'on the morrow. Speaking of a 
certain candidate, the blunderer intended to 
say: “He always gives you a square deal.” 
Instead, he blurted out, to the great em 
barrassment of his host, and also of his 
fellow-guests: “He 
square meal.” Psycho-analysis places this 
blunder to the credit of the subconscious 


always gives you a 


mind. Speech, it has been observed, i 
fiven us to conceal our thoughts. It often 


does so admirably, but in this case the 


02” 


subconscious thought which the guest had 
repressed out of politeness rose to the sur- 
face for an instant and caused him to trip. 
Every one of my readers can recall similai 
instances of amusing and embarrassing 
blunders. 

A third amusing blunder quoted by Freud 
was by the patient who visited him in his 
capacity of physician. He did not mean 
to pay any fee and had come with an almost 
empty purse. But he protested his intention 
to pay most vigorously before investigating 
his purse. “Oh, don’t trouble,” said the 
doctor, “call again.” 

“T prefer to play right away,” said the 
rogue, meaning to say “pay” instead of 
“play.” 

It should be noticed that though the 
professor says the mistake was caused by 
the influence of the subconscious mind, the 
rascal escaped, for Freud’s conviction was 
not strong enough to lead him to detain the 
man. 


Dislike Induces Carelessness 





When a woman breaks a vase she some- 
times exclaims: “I don’t care, I never did 
like it.’ Here again, according to Freud 
and his followers, is evidence of the work- 
ing of the subconscious mind. The deep 
rooted dislike of the vase, rigidly sup- 
pressed because perhaps the vase was the 
gift of a well-loved friend, left its impress 
on the subconscious mind, and resulted in 
clumsy movements—the clumsiness being 
quite unconscious—which 
the “disaster.” 


brought about 
In the innermost mind the 
woman wanted to get rid of the vase, and 
she succeeded—to her surprise but no less 
satisfaction. 

Dr. Ernest Jones declares that he often 
mislays his pipe when he is suffering from 
the effects of over-smoking, his unconscious 
mind taking better care of him than the 
mind that makes excuses. 

According to the psycho-analyst, patients 
seldom leave any of their belongings behind 
when they visit the dentist. To forget 
them would mean that for some reason—a 
reason the person concerned had never 
admitted to himself openly—the patient 
desired to return. 

To the layman this may seem rathe1 
fantastic, but still more remarkable is the 
following story which embodies the same 
theory. It is recorded by Freud in his 
‘Psychopathology of Everyday Life.” 
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Memory and Affection 





The story runs that there were misunder- 
standings between a young husband and h 
equally young wife. He thought her cool 
and the estrangement seemed likely to grow 
On his birthday the wife gave her 
a book. 


husband 
He thanked her, promised to read 
it, and put it away. Forthwith he lost it, 
and for many a long day could not remem 
ber where he had placed it. Then his 
mother fell ill, and the young wife nursed 
her with so 
the 


much love 
husband’s 


votion that 


affection returned. One 


evening he came home full of this newly 


revived enthusiasm for 


He ste pp d 





to his desk, and, with the certainty of a 


somnambulist, opened the drawer contain 
ing the lost book. Evidently you can con 
clude that if the man who owes you money 


maintains that he constantly forgets to repay 
you, he may not be the hypocrite, or wot 
that you think him. 

According to the psycho-analyst, the mere 
forgetting of a may have its ori 


name 
in the long past. Your acquaintance Brown 
Reginald, but find that this 


name eludes your memory again and again. 


is called you 
The possibility is that in your subconscict 
“Reginald” is associated 
painful experience of which you dislike to 
be reminded. 
timized 


mind 


Perhaps you were once vi 


by a man of that nam 





mind oblig 
forget the name. 


subcons¢ ious 


An Amazing Story 





So one might go on multiplying 





of this kind. One excepltiona ly an y 
example may be related \ clergyman in 
the Stat di appear 1 from h home It 
was afterward discovered that he had 
moved to another town many mil way, 
and opened a shop under a different name 
All this was done subconsci ‘ : 
to his conscious self one nicht, fr t 
ri illed out to the peopl ot the h yuse to 
tell him where he wa He was a « 

man, he aid, and knev ng ol op 
keeping. 

I give this story on Professor Jame 
vuthorit . and there i no ¢ } t! . mm 
credible 1 the appea h ¢ pe ( ( 
have been verified by cientific observe 

On the Continent the aid of the sub 
conscious mind been sought in tl 


ha 


detection of crin 


not tie, a Brill, ind. thi fact 








explains how even the most astute criminals 
are “caught out” by the psycho-analyst. 
Let us suppose that two men are being 
examined; one of them t the othe ' 
innocent the question 1 \ Ea 
p sone V ll b exami ( » al 
each will be asked to say what word com 
first into his mind as each word is mentions | 
by the investigator, from a li he ha 
previously prepared. ‘Man the 
investi I a - n,’ n 
the prisoner, who has beer igt 
at ease (i far a ) Sj ) be 
the 7 dure begin 
The « inet or tl h hi 
list, tir with a sto] t pr 
inswer nd car r re t rc} 
and the time taken 
Let 1 suppose a hous 7, Park Lan 
has been burgled, and val Her 
cluding a diar 1 necl tol 
third stor Let 1 r su] > 
t it the burg] ir ¢ Pp } 
raised nd w ( | V's \ 
the me vants, « of e felled to 
he I witha \ 





rhe ivestigator w 
f nd he \v | 
i v 
We | I ce t \ 
\ example f 
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THE MIND THAT NEVER SLEEPS 





hesitates and the investigator finds that the 
time taken to answer the “clue” words is 
perhaps twice that occupied in replying to 
the “innocent ” words, 

The innocent man, on the contrary, would 
be free from the associations created by the 
crime, and his record of 
clearly demonstrate it. 


answers would 

This, of course, is but a crude example. 
The list of words would be most carefully 
compiled by an expert in the analysis of 
the subcons« ious, and the test would be 
The results of a 
second test are usually very similar to the 
first test. 


made at least twice. 


An Amusing Diversion 





Grim as this aspect of the subject may be, 
it suggests an amusing diversion, say, for 
a party. 

A list of words can be prepared in which 


such 


“clue *’ words are included as would 
detect known characteristics of the young 
people. Such words as “kiss,” “mirror,” 
“mouse,” for instance, might discover 


entertaining examples of what the psycho- 
analyst calls 


The pract 


“buried complexes.” 
ising psycho-analyst cures his 
patients by gently probing their unconscious 
mind until he discovers the origin of the 


str 


istressing symptoms for which they invoke 
aid. He questions his patient (who may 
be suffering from shell-shock, or 
disorder) about his 
about his dreams, about 
everything that can give him a clue to the 
the trouble. He this 


unconscious mind 


some 
other painful nervous 


past 


experiences, 


cause of seeks cause 


of his patient, for 
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there, he believes, every experience since 
birth is stored up in its original state, just 
as the unconscious minds of the scientist 
and his wife stored up the sight of the 
man passing the table. The soldier’s shell- 
shock was caused by a terrifying experience 
which is recorded in his unconscious mind, 
and which he dreads to think about in his 
conscious mind, Gradually he is led to 
look back to that terrifying 


experience, to 
see it in the light of reason. 


If the psycho- 
analyst can bring his patient to do this, the 
terror of the thing generally fades away, 
and the man is cured. 


Some Wonderful Cures 





Though medical men may differ as to the 


universal efficacy of psycho-analysis in 


curing disease, they do not dispute the 
o 5 P, 

wonderful cures which have been placed 

on record. They all, however, warn men, 


and especially women, against going to a 
quack psycho-analyst who has little or no 
medical knowledge, and may do great and 
irrevocable harm to the patient’s nervous 
system. The wishes to try 
psycho-analysis is recommended to go for 
advice first to his own doctor, who will be 


reader who 


able, if it is desirable, to give him an intro- 
duction to a reliable practising psycho- 
analyst. 

Lastly, do not try to become a practising 
psycho-analyst, 
think that 


medical qualifications. 


however fascinating 
without the proper 

You might as well 
try to operate on your friend for appendi- 
citis without ever having handled the sur- 


geon’s knife before. 


you 
« alling, 
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“LITTLE FOLKS” JUBILEE NUMBER 


This month “ Little Folks” celebrates its Jubilee. 


A Grand Jubilee 


Number has been prepared, with special stories, special articles, a host 
of fine coloured pictures, and special messages from all sorts of people. 
It is in every way a wonderful production which will give delight to all 


—young and old. 


“ Little Folks” Jubilee Number is a budgetful worth treasuring for 


fifty years. 


Some thousands of extra copies have been ordered; but to 


ensure getting a copy readers should secure one now. Of all booksellers 


and newsagents, Is. 
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The White 
Rainbow 


I 
“ OUR worship is Mr. Gart—the Hon- 
ourable Mr. L. Gart?” asked the big 
fellow in a jump-coat, advancing. 

Doubting not what my answer would be, 
he made a gesture to the other two, whereat 
they lowered the muskets with which they 
had menaced my party. Plainly we were 
come to my brother’s lines. I dropped my 
legs over the side of the litter, and stood on 
the turf. 

“Ay—L. Gart,” I said. 

I took from the sword and 
pistol; and, fastening them on, made a sur- 
vey of my surroundings, which had been 
much hidden from me by the hangings of 
the vehicle. 


litter my 


Grass, coarse and crisp with salt, ran 
from my feet seaward—the sea being not 
above a mile away on my right hand. Be- 
fore me was the called 
Dodman, and many a 
I could dis- 
cern as far as the Rame Head, by the rebels’ 
port of Plymouth ; for, despite that the moon 
was risen—looking of rare size and a deep, 
vivid yellow 
daylight. 


great headland 
beyond it curved 


league of Cornish coast, that 


colour—there was yet good 

The range of shore was familiar to mie, 
though I had viewed it from this 
spot; and I gave it no more than a glance 
ere I turned 


Penhalirose, t 


never 


my eyes inland, eager to see 
he house that my brother was 
beleaguering with seventy men. 

It was held against him by two ladies and 
a handful of soldiers, lent to 
Lord Essex ; and their resistance 
was a hopel For in this Septem 
ber month of 1644 scarce another rebel was 
to be found in Cornwall, owing to His 
Majesty’s marchin; 


FE.ssex to flight. Often during the 


Parliament 
them by 
ess thing. 


hither and _ putting 


day, as 


my litter horses’ bor me Oovel the thirty 
miles .between my home and Penhalirose, | 
had marvelled at the spirit which had de- 


fended the place for a week, and mused as 
to whether it 


} } 
as seemed like 1 \ 


would fall before 


[ arrived, 


from my brother’s latest 


me sage. 


A Story of the Grand Rebellion 
By 
G. Appleby Terrill 


I had come mainly to greet John, my 
brother, there being great affection between 
us, and he not having seen me since my 
wound; yet I had a lively desire to witness 
the siege. 

On looking from the sea I gazed into a 
broad valley, its bottom fairly clear of trees, 
its sides densely woodex 


high and 


most 


Right at the summit of one of the woods | 


pretty, 
twisted design, and near to it the peak of a 


aoahle 
Lple 


perceived a slender chimney of a 


“Penhalirose?” I asked, nodding. 

“Yes, an it please your worship,” said the 
man in the jump-coat who, having saluted, 
was come to a stand by me. 

“Have you carried it?” 

“Nay.” He pushed his hat aslant and ran 
his finger tips through his hair, which was 
speckled with grey and close-cropped as any 
spread over his 
broad, good-tempered face while he stared 
at the chimney. 


rebel’s: and a rueful smile 


“Nay, your worship. Yet 
tis but a silly place, in a way of speaking 
a house builded not for war, with a scor 
men for 
mortar-piece. 


farrison, and no artillery save a 
A silly place to get the better 
of the two score Cornish lads we have in 
the company. You do know how they can 
fight, sir, 
self.” He 
his eyes 


being, under favour, one your- 
shifted his hat forward, pucker 


ra KeTing 


thoughtfully. “We made two 





assaults this morning—lost three men killed 
and eight shrewdly winged The mus 
ketry beat us, but our Cornish cks say 
there is witchcraft in the business, and Mis 
tre de Co slo tl lg 

My brother no hurt?” I ; ( 
inxiously. 

No, sir, nothing toucl } ymmande 
t! ugh he was fort of u onal 
I bring you to him now, s I am Dat 
Field, | ergeant.” H ked at the 
litter. “ Will your worship ride gain? To 
keep beyond throw of the I r-pi1ece and 
muskets we must go in a rve that will 
mean a half-mile walk.” 

‘Il can .foot tenfold that I said gaily 
And, telline my men I set oll 








with him, he taking me by a path that was 
crushed through a very sea of great ferns 
that brushed our shoulders and smelled 
finely fresh. 

“By your leave, sir,” said he anon, scan- 
ning me with kindly satisfaction, “I am 
glad to see you able to step thus. We 
many of us heard how sadly the cannon 
bullet harmed your worship at the sieging 
of Lyme three months since. You cannot be 
long rose from your bed?” 

“Tuesday was se’nnight,” I told him, with 
a word of thanks for his concern; and I 
added, laughing, “I trust Penhalirose shall 
make no sally on our camp, for I cannot 
fight. I am all bandaged from hips to 
heart, and should scream outright if a blow 
were dealt me. Some of my bones are 
scarce set, the surgeons were so long in 
finding all the breakage.” 

He clucked his lips in homely solicitude. 

“There will be no sally, sir,” said he, 
“but a surrender within a few hours, from 
what the commander hath said to me... . 
Look, sir, yonder is their mortar-piece, 
perched on a stone roof.” He showed me 
other details, after which he asked, “Sir, 
will you please to tell me of Lyme? ’Tis 
not witchcraft hath kept us from Penhali- 
rose, but surely ’twas that kept the Prince’s 
Highness out of Lyme!” 

For the rest of our way I spoke of what 
I had seen when serving in Dorset with 
Prince Maurice; and in this mode Field and 
I became friends in the shortest space. 


<Se 


John was my elder by eleven years, his 
age being thirty-six. Not in the world was 
there a tenderer brother or an_honester 
friend, but the violence of his temper toward 
any enemy had gained him some ill-repute. 
When I entered the cottage which was his 
quarters I found him sat athwart the edge 
of the table, his arms folded, his features 
harsh with thought. And though his face 
became very bright when he saw me, and 
Temained so for part of the supper-hour, 
whilst I chatted of our parents and sisters 
(for i. fresh from home, had all the news to 
give), nevertheless he slipped presently into 
a silent, frowning mood. Our converse had 
veered to Penhalirose, and I could fathom 
his brooding. Ten of his men were slain— 
In attacking a country house. And _ that 
house would have yielded on demand but 
tor Vera de Corsolo. 
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I had never met this lady, but from my 
boyhood I had heard of her as my brother’s 
foewoman. Commencing I cannot tell how, 
there had been for forty years hostility be- 
tween the Garts and the De Corsolos, which 
latter—as is not uncommon in Cornwall— 
were of Spanish rather than English blood. 
In the winter of ’34, Mistress Vera, though 
then not sixteen, had entered the quarrel. 
John having affronted her father, she gained 
the ear of the maiden my brother was be- 
trothed to, and broke it ’twixt them for ever. 
Thenceforth, though Mistress Vera and John 
rarely came face to face, their enmity grew 
—she cold and scathing in all she said of 
him, he raging when told her words, but 
helpless to do aught. 

On the outbreak of the Rebellion the De 
Corsolos, having declared for the Parlia- 
ment, were swiftly driven from Penhalirosé ; 
and Cornwall saw no more of them until the 
advance of Lord Essex, when there appeared 
at Penhalirose Mistress Vera and Mistress 
Margaret, her younger sister, with their bor- 
rowed soldiery, Mistress Vera saying, on the 
flight of Essex, that she would hold the 
house in face of a thousand odds. 

It was bruited that Essex had left with 
her certain of his papers, conjuring her to 
hide them safely. So the King had bidden 
John, as one knowing the environs of Pen- 
halirose, to subdue it forthwith and discover 
these writings. 

The success of the garrison had stung my 
brother to fury. Ere he fell silent he con- 
fessed to me of a letter he had sent to Mis- 
tress Vera, wherein he vowed to flog her 
when he took her, if he could save her alive 
from his Cornishmen, who were resolute to 
drown her for a witch. 

There was a black omen in this talk of 
flogging, in this new reference to witch- 
craft, in this hint that a young lady of birth 
might be put to death—a presage of things 
very different from any yet done in the war 
—which rendered me silent as John for a 
while. 

I picked up the end of a riband that was 
trailing from my hair, and retied it. I re- 
tied its fellow; and then, with my arms on 
the table, turned and turned the ring on my 
forefinget 





an easy matter since my sick- 
ness. At last I said: “But thou wilt not 
whip her?” 
John cast out his hand in some reproach. 
“ Why, nay, Lucian. I am come to my 
proper self again.” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders and drank some wine slowly. “But 
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verily I fear worse for her—this witchcraft 
alarm. Yet I believe she is no _ witch, 
though ‘twas rumoured years ago that she 
was.” 

“ Swineherds’ mumping,” I said, “because 
she was white-faced and night-eyed and 
foreign——” 

“And a very spite,” said John in a tone 
that made me conscious I had leaned over 
much toward the enemy. “ Well,” he added, 
“the rumour is aflare now in my Cornish 
troop. Their spleen is grown most evil, and 
Dan Field and I, and our dozen Shropshire 
boys, will find it busy work to stall them 
back from her to-morrow. Ah, I told thee 
not the item of cl 





iefest import. Perchance 
because nothing nice is in it, only 
treachery.” 

His face flushed somewhat. He stood up 
and moved about the little room. “This 
afternoon I tampered with her troops, and 
I am well-nigh sure that to-morrow they 
will rise against her and let us into Pen 
halirose. That shall be a sure blow to het 
pride ! 

“Pride!” he repeated, his flush changing 
to a fire of anger. “Insolent pride, that a 
vaunting coat-armour device doth feed and 
prime, so that a De Corsolo hath contempt 
for all other mankind, Pah! Let me cool 
my face outdoors. Come round with me to 
the sentinels, coz, an the night air will not 
hurt thee. ... Stay, first read these.” And 
still muttering “Pride!” he took a papet 
from a shelf and cast it to me, the paper 
cutting through the air because of the 
weight of a big waxen seal upon it. Above 
the seal I read 


“Tf you do take me and flog me, and 
give me to death, which also, I undet 
stand, you do fully intend, what of it 
Am I anything disgraced thereby, or made 
to seem little? Think you I should 
to be spared, or that my lip wo 
shiver ? 

‘Oh, assuredly you do know of the De 
Corsolos what I believed all the earth 
knew ! If not, an you can read Latin, 
learn of my signet, fellow. 

V. DE CORSOLO.’ 
Upon the seal, of course, was the arro 


gant De Corsolo device, formed principa 


from the name: 


“Deo Coram Solum Parbi” 


Only in the presence of God (are the De 


Corsolo small 








II 
COULD not sleep, perchance becau 
missed my mother’s hands at my 
ages, though John with prolonged 
and gentleness had eased them for the ni 


Nay, and I should not leep, howe\ 
many hours [ lay. I rose softly from m 
pallet by John’s side, tightened my swat 
ings as well as I could, dressed and art 
and went forth into the moonlight—that w; 


of glorious kind. 
\ mist had stolen over us, a somewhat 
thick mist; vet the I nrays } 


through 


turning it to sparklin ily 
I told the face of mv watch with ni 


] 
trouble than in dayt 

It was one of th be 

I walked off by the fern path alon wl 


Field had led me, the ferns wetting 
little, but filling my lung } 1 
freshness. Nearing the end 1] led out 


night-words, “Penryn Town,” to tl 


tries, and then I fared on toward the 


. { a 
Stopping at length, and 1 ng 1 hand 
on my side I tool 
breatk quiet \ re I n I ea 
wil h bod Was I 

Then, chancing to t yack 
the moon, I saw the fairest t I had e 
beheld. Fashioned in the mist befor 
looking not ten yards away, and having 
ends close to the ground, w a] 1 
arc of white—a White Rainbow, a thing 
had heard no man speak 

Its height wa pe hay f I 
somehow, after it had 1 I 1 me of 
gateway, its lovely puren es to thin] 
ing of it as the Gat H t » the 
anon, remembering l ] 
fallen a_egirl—a | L 
daughter if I had n ied, 
felt that, since God had 1 e me wh 
again, it behoved me to 1 ce HI no J 
fidious requital, but 
making till I met with her I] ild d 
to wed, and I determin y eit 
hould be 

Vithin a second of wl ning 
had drawn otf my hat, 1 iy tol e that 
ang¢ were come t ! n 
pur} e, for movir t t itl 
irch f the Wh e R nb { I 

( But a ler } 
thei par i whisper | I ul 
the haughty liftin d- hea 
«I ' the ' 
{ ‘ uth I} 1) ( ) 

havin a vered ( y 





“* Give me any papers that you and this Drawn by 


lady carry, and you may go’ ’’—>p. 634 CG. E. Brock 
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impended, were fleeing. They had slipped 
through John’s ring of sentinels. 

“Who art thou?” 

She who had thrown up her head asked 
the question, in a voice that was low and 
beautiful, and careless withal. And she 
altered her path a foot’s breadth to come 
more straightly to me, wherefore I doubted 
not she was Mistress Vera. 

“Lucian Gart, madame,” I said. 

They halted by me, calmly as though we 
were friends; yet I could take no note of 
the sister, for Mistress Vera, who was well- 
nigh of my height, looked at me steadily, 
and her face held me. 

John had seen her—and he could remain 
her foe! ’Twas beyond credence! This 
pale face, shaped with such harmony, these 
bright lips, pouted yet slender, these great 
dark eyes, this low, exquisite forehead, its 
nobleness easy to trace despite the shining 
black hair pressed close about it by the hood 
—these things were an entrancing picture of 
immobile loveliness. Nay, not immobile, 
for deep in the eyes was a glow of light 
which quickened all with strong life. 

“Lucian Gart?” said she. “Ah, tell me, 
Mr. Gart, what force you have brought to 
cut off my sister and me from the sea. . . 
I perceive not your battalia 
went ironically past me. 
have entrenched 
coming?” 

“T am alone, madame,” said I, smiling at 
the jab. I debated for an instant, then: 

“I think you are Mistress Vera de Cor- 
solo?” I said. 

She bent her head a trifle, her eyes re- 
turning to my face. “I> do 
me,” she said. 

“T shall not hinder you from the sea, 
madame,” I replied. “Yet I must not be 
too much a traitor to the King and my 
brother. Give me any papers that you and 
this lady carry, and you may go.” 

“Not otherwhse?” she asked, without a 
shade of pleading, merely as one arranging 
a business. 

My hat had slipped from my hand. For 
a further instant I debated, twisting the 
ring on my forefinger, her eyes and mine 
locked unwaveringly. 





Her eyes 
“Perchance they 
themselves against our 


not surrender 


“Not otherwise, madame,” I said. 

She gave a small box which she bore to 
her sister, who, I now saw, resembled her 
closely, but was much the more youthful of 
the twain. 
her cloak 


Then from some pocket within 
sh¢é drew forth a 


mass of docu- 
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ments bound with a string. I held out my 
hand, but avoiding it coolly, she gave these 
also to her sister, saying, “Go! If I follow 
not, make no delay in the boat, but row 
hard away.” 

And then, casting her arms round me swift 
as lightning, she purposed to throw me to 
the ground, thinking, I suppose, to hold and 
hamper me while her sister escaped. 

I required little throwing. At the very 
start of the twist she gave me I sank back- 
ward with a hoarse shriek that immediately 
was choked by the awfulness of my pain 
as my half-mended bones were crushed re- 
morselessly. I hung in her arms, then, she 
opening them, fell on my back, my mouth 
stretched wide in inexpressible agony, my 
eyes, I am sure, bulging forth from their 
frames. Yet I swooned not. I saw her 
stand for a space, her hands still outheld, 
her face amazed. I heard her sister entreat 
her to run; and, she vanishing, I heard 
their feet fly softly over the turf. 

And then, whilst, groaning feebly in my 
anguish, I strained my hands against my 
left side, striving to hold a sundered bone 
from piercing its way out of me, as it 
threatened to, her face appeared above m«¢ 
again, apprehension writ on it. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

I looked at her, but could form no word. 

“What is it?” She knelt by me, putting 
her hood back from her head. 

“Your hand... press...” I tried to say 
for my own hands were going weak. 

She comprehended, and laying one of he 
hands firmly on me, she gave me relief fron 
my worst suffering, though a horrid con 
fusion of others racked me. 

“What is it?” 

“TI was broke by a cannon bu 
pered. 

“On, welladay she breathed, 
her face turning into an angel’s, such as | 
had first taken her for, and being full of 
grief withal. She put her free hand on my 
forehead, and taking it up, her palm run 
ning with my sweat, “Oh, welladay!” she 


she asked yet again. 
llet,” I whis 


! welladay!” 


cried. And then, “Margaret, go. I cannot 
come with you. Have care of my lord’s 
letters. ... You should be in Plymouth long 


ere noon.” 

Her sister’s voice answered in quick, pas 
sionate protest. 

But, “No!” replied she. “Shall I leave 
him here to die? Nay, I must summon his 
friends when you are pushed from 
Bid Martin fire his 


shore, 


pistol then to warn me 


i 
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“Haste after your sister,” I muttered on, 
“Haste—escape! You must! ... My 
brother I was forced to pause, being 
near to swooning. 

She saw, and, venturing not to shift me 
or to take her hand from my side, she leaned 
and swept her other hand through the grass 








“© What is it?’ She knelt by me, 
putting her hood back from her head ”’ 


you are safe. Go, child and heart.” She 
nade a little sign that was a prayer for her 
sister’s safety, and bent over me. 

“You have faithful men for your boat?” 
I muttered. 


“My butler and two more house-servants, 
that found out oh, no matter what!” 

She raised her eyebrows high, and, de- 
Spite my own pain and the dazedness that 
Was affecting me, I perceived that in her 
spirit was great pain at the treason which 
John had sown—and the artifice seemed 
utterly shameful to me now. 


Drawn by 
C. E. Brook 


which was all asparkle with moisture, laying 
her hand, cool and dripping, again and 
again on my brow and smoothing back my 
hair from it, and murmuring to me, “I am 
sorry—sorry for this I have done,” 

“My brother,” I said, “he will not harm 


you. ... But those rough, lying knaves that 
say you are a witch... they are your 
danger > | put my hand on hers that pressed 
my side J] essaved to remove it. “Go— 


instantly!” I said. 
‘ c et) 
“And what of yon, untended here? 
“T will listen for the pistol you spoke of 
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. .. then fire mine own to bring the sentries 
hither.” 

“Except you were fainted, which I think 
would be.” 

“Go,” I urged. 

She shook her head. 
sively into the mist: 

“To use you thus cruelly;” she 


Then, gazing pen- 


said, with 
something like a smile touching her 


lips, 
' 


“then to leave you here helpless! Can you 
deem I would be so small?” 

I remembered her motto. 

“* Deo Coram——” I said, 


stab of pain made me 


but there a 


writhe, which brought 


hand 


me.” 


and het sank 
seeking to allay 


“* Deo Coram Solum Parvi,” 


her eyes back to mine; 
on my shoulder, 
[ whispered 
“T believed it not, but 
true it 1 that 
you that are bent to lose your life thus. 


presently. you show 


me how i s/s « YOU are great 


to lose it!” 


3ut I will not endure 
1 raised head a little 


almost fiercely from the 


you 


my . and speaking 
suffering this gave 
me, I commanded her, “Away 
follow your sister!” 

“No,” she replied. 
never persuade her. 
head back, I lo¢ 


a while in silence 


away and 


And I 


saw I should 


Dropping my 
her for 


‘kked up at 
with my 
look 


mist as though 


battling 


pangs, she sometimes answering my 


sometimes staring off into the 
reckoning how nearly her sister was got to 
the boat. 
At length, marvelling 
that was in my mind, I said: 
“Twas even as 1 
till I met you... that you cam 
through the Arc 
“The Ar 


soothingly, finding no meaning in my word 


hway of Heaven 
hwav of Hea ~ 


I moved my head to face away from the 
‘Look!” I muttered 

And turning her head she, too, saw the 
White Rainbow. 


She drew a breath of awe, of rapture. 


moon, 


And for a long space we azed on it to 
gether, she muri n f its beauty and 
calling it by the name I had given it. But 
ever and again she turned to let her eyes 


rest anxiously on me or to cool 


her 


faltering in its pressure nor taking 


my forehead 
as heretofore, hand on my side neve1 
offence 
of my hand which still clasped it. 

A sound, more a little shock to the mist 
than a re port, reac hed us 

“My is put to sea,” she said. 

And instantly het 


ash, 


sister 


drew and held it 


forth my pistol, 





went to my 





aloft. Cocking it deftly with her slim 
thumb, she aimed toward Penhalirose and 
fired. 

Minutes drifted by; minutes and mor 


drifting minutes. 

‘hen, sudden and indistinct, a voice brok« 
the stillness. 

Swittly, 


echoingly, Vera de Corsolo cried 


it asked, and the tones 

were Cornish. 

But directly after, making wit! 
a great throb of thankfulness, 
voice that ] knew Sergeant | 

“Vera,” I whi pere 1 av, ] 1 t 
her name Vera, call ‘Da | - 
Field!’ sid him << ( hit! alor 
Alone! ... Mr. Gart’s or Vi ! 
I implored, as she hesitat 


Whereat she 
\nd when 


and the moonlight fe 


good-humour and perplexity, | 


hand, intent upon an action 


home to 


him my words I 


Vera’s cheek I 


drive 


the level of 


by something snapping in 
almost crazing me with anguist I 
my teetl ind forced tl 1 
higher, and I got it rour 
ing | was going to swoor 
Field!” I said, not t I 
“Guard her . ge d ‘ 
Shoot any man I 

she saved me Say Iw I 

.. him f aes 

W here 1 | was fir I 
and tor da to « ( 

2 


tected Vera I had full | 
to I propel cons I 
ab r week ater n | 
her | my mother’s 
bed 

It w ] upon Ch ( 
left us keep thi ea 
in London. And thitt i M 
lowing, I myself rode, | n 
a safe nduct granted me 
mentary “ Committee of tl | iN 
which safe nduct bad 
diery of the Parliament Hor 
able Mr. L. Gart, of the A | 
without hindrance or |} I t 
his ’ ige with Lieut.-( ( ) 
daught 





The Wooing of No. 2 of “ The World’s Most 


sabel Arundell 


adled for a life of 
adventure it was surely Isabel Arundell, 
world’s 


F ever a child was cr 


] 
het debut on the 
which she 


who made 
was fated to play so 
romantic Mart 


n 
The daughter of an ancient 


stage on 


a part h day in 1831. 


One 


house, she 


allied to the famous beauty of the Arundell 
women a rare courage and a passion fot 
adventure drawn from a long line of 





knightly and noble ancestors, stretching 
back to Conquest days when Roger de 
Arundell counted his lord hips up to 
twenty. 

Her early years were spent in a “white, 


manor house” in 


and flowers,” 


straggling, old-fashioned 
Essex, “ buriec 
she led 

; 


drinking in health and beauty with every 


1 in bushes, ivy, 


where a free, untrammelled life 


< mpering 
scat pering 


and 


over the 


jumping the 


breath ; country with 


long hedges in 


poles 





summer time; sledging, skating, and sliding 
in the winter days, and finding her chief 
pleasure in the company of such vagrant 
pipsles as passe d that way 

Among Isabel’s Romany friends § and 
admirers w one H ir Burton, who one 
day cast the loroscope of the beautiful 
English girl. “You will cross the sea,’ 
she told her, ‘‘and you will be in the same 
town with your destiny and know it not. 
E obstacle will rise up against you. 


will be like 
God will be 


ll always win. 


one swimming 
with 
You 
of our tribe, and be 


will be as we are, 


yut fa { Wwe Your life ls all 
Wande ( ec, and adventure. One 
soul in two —' lite or death, never 
‘ong a tH] uncannily 
true this pl y was to | her story 
will she 

Youn i was t the time, this 
d ughter of t \ $ e promise of 
exceptio il love s I she writ 
Ingenuo y in her d e dark blu 
eyes, and lo bl k ¢ and eye 
1 OWS I ha ve wl a ar teeth 
and very s Waist. I 





Beautiful Love Stories ’”’ 


By W. Greenwood 


had 


soft—of a 


beautiful hair 
golden My 


I had all the material for 


brown. nose 


aquiline. 


very long, thick, and 
was 


a very 


good figure, and once a sculptor wanted to 


‘sculp’ me.” 

At seventeen Isabel, radiant with health 
and youth, was taken from the country 
home, in which she had spent so many 


delightful tomboy yeais, to London, 
whirl of 


the 


she was soon caught in a 
and 
sive circle of Almack’s 


fashionable pleasures In 


loveliness. 
| 


new revelation of female 


where 
gaiety 
exclu 


she Was hailed as al 


=% 


overheard someone telling my mother that 


was quoted as the new beauty at the 


she writes in her diary; 


adding, 


I 


with pe 


haps a little mock humility, “Fancy, poor 


me!” 


ugly 


And Isabel was no less romantic tl 


was beautiful. 


up her mind as to the kin 


wished for had even cc 











han sh 


7] 


€ 


Already she had quite made 
1 of man she 


club,” 


lescription of 


the hero her lifelor Pg 
aevotion 

“My ideal,” she wrote, “is about. six 
feet in height, with broad and musculat 
should rs, and a powertul and deep chest. 
He has black hair, a brown complexion, a 
clever. forehead, and large, black, wondrou 
eves. He is a soldier, a wan, and a gentkh 

. Such a man only will I wed.” 

Thus, th probably she little dreamt 
at. she pi | with amaz Yy l OP ( 
accuracy the man whom she was soon fate 
to meet, under dramatic condition ind 
whom she was to write during the lon 
vi of waiting and separation betore het 

eat pine final came to her: “Let 
me » with the husband of mv choice to 
battle; nurse him in tent, follow hi 


id muskets 


into the fire of ten 


would be his companion through 


and uunded, 


trouble, nul him it w 





for him, prepare his 


bed when weary, and be his guardian a 


for comfort—a felicity too exquisite 
wi 
. ley 
In August, 1850, Isebel was taken by 


hardsl 


lil 


) 


work 





| 
| 
| 
j 








THE QUIVER 





parents from her London frivolities to 
spend a peaceful year or two at Boulogne, 
and it was there that Fate had designed 
her mecting with the man of her dreams. 

“One day,” so she herself tel!s the story, 
“when my sister and I were walking on the 
ramparts the vision of my dream came to 
wards u He was ” (mark the description 
“five feet eleven inches in height, very 
broad and muscular; he had very dark hair 
and dark, clearly defined, sagacious eye- 
brows, a brown, weather-beaten complexion, 
straight Arab features, and a determined- 
looking mouth, nearly covered by an 
enormous moustache. But the most  re- 
markable part of his appearance was two 
large, black, flashing eyes, with long 
lashes, that pierced one through and 
through. 

“He looked at me as though he read me 
through and through in a moment, and 
started a little. I was completely magnet- 
ized, and when we had got a little distance 
away I turned to my sister and whispered : 
‘That man will marry me.’ The next day 
he was there again, and he followed us and 
chalked up, ‘May I speak to you?’ leaving 
the chalk on the wall. So I took up the 
chalk and wrote back, ‘ No; mother will be 
angry.’ And mother found it 
angry.” 


Day afte day for weeks the tall strange 


, and was 


‘looking like a king amongst other men, 


passed her on the ramparts, his black 
flashing eyes causing her to “turn red and 


pale, dizzy and faint, sick and tre mbling a 
but he spoke no word, nor did she. Then 
one blissful day at last brought a meeting 
at the house of a mutual friend. He wa 
introduced to her as “Captain Burton 





I 
the name, a she realized in a flash, of 
Hagar’s tribe), and a few moments later she 
was “almost swooning with ecstasy when 
his strong arm was encircling her in the 
dance.” 

“Tt was a night of nights,’ she wrote 
many years later ‘I kept the sash where 
he put his arm round my waist to waltz, 
and my gloves ch his hand 1 clasped. 
I never wore them ain,’ The shaft of 
destiny had struck her. Henceforth ehe 
belonged wholly to hin She had found 


} 
the one man in the whole world to whon 


she was destined from the beginning 

Later meeting followed, l ing ng to 
Isabel an indescribable happine mingled 
with pain. She had given het ole heart 


and soul to her hero, but he did not know 


it. He still seemed as remote from he 
on that first day of meeting on the rampart 


She was much too proud to show her love, 
although her heart was breaking for 





responsive word. And _ thus veek 
passed until the day came that summon 


her back to England, leaving her hero still 


mute. 

In London she flung herself ) 
the gaictic s of Soc lety, set kit forgett 
ness of her love and her sorrow a cease 
less round of pleasure, and confidiu he 
thoughts and hopes and fears only to tl 
pages of her diary. “With all t 
happy,” she wrote, “I pine and hanker fo 
him, my other half, to fill the void; for 
feel as if I were not complet Ci 
eiven me food for hunger, drink f tl 
but no companion for the loneling ‘ 


heart 
And while Isabel was hidir 


ing heart from the world of gaiety 


she presented a smiling face, 1 

far away, brav x deat ] < 1 « 
prise after anothet makin } v 
Mex a, di pul ed asa der\ ] P nd ¢ 


a thousand perils as if by a s 

miracles, carrying a charmed life th 
the dark, 
and performing  prodis 


untrodden wavy of Ab il 


the Crimea—everywhere followed by 
prayers of the woman who was | 


eagerly for his coming, and c1 


her tears, “ Why, oh why, doe 


back to. me? I glory in 

am alone nd unloved. Is t 
hen, at long last, one « I 

the glad news that her id h 


alter 1 e ter ) Vv" < 
ind . and bi h it 

Fate leed, proved to be | t 

l even dare 1 to h ( 

why was walkir 
Carden ¢ me { 
eas : ; ’ 
her heart t t ( S 

ved and almost fell, but, 
he lf a . 
hand | 1 
! i cst \\ ( Gal 

” 1 

1) ‘ } A I 
to leave he ive me a } ( 
did Boul ( I | 
I got ne y mind was of \ ler 














THE WOOING OF ISABEL ARUNDELL 





and presentiment. I felt frightengd and 
agitated.” 

Each day that followed was made bliss- 
ful by another meeting until the climax 
came when, one day, he placed his arm 
around her waist, laid his cheek against 
hers, and asked: “Could you do anything 
so silly as to give up civilization, your own 
people and the life you are used to, marry 
me and go away with me to the Far East? 
Won’t you think it over? 

For a. few moments Isabel was silent— 
struggling with the tempest of emotion his 
words had aroused. Then, looking at him 
with eyes of unfathomable love, she an- 
swered: “I do not want to think it over. 
I have been thinking it over for six years, 
ever since I first saw you at Boulogne. I 
have prayed for you every morning and 
night. I have followed all your career 
minutely. I have read every word you 
ever wrote. And I would rather have a 
crust and tent with you than be queen of 
all the world. And so I say now yes, 
yes, YES.” 

For six years she had suffered and prayed 
for this crowning moment, but the goal of 
her happiness was still far to seek. Her 
mother, a devout Catholic, refused inexor- 
ably to give her consent to her alliance 
with a Protestant, and after a fortnight of 
their new-born happincss Burton was off 
again on another of his daring journeys 
this time to explore the lake regions of 
Céntral Africa—stealing away without a 
word of final farewell, in order to spare her 
the pain of parting. 

“My happiness,” she says, “had been 
short and bright, and now I had to look 
forward to more years of n 


\ 
In 


, former 

us great 
change. Before, | was unloved and had no 
hope; now the shame of loving unasked 


\ 
1 
} 
i 


patient endurance, only with t 


Was taken from me, and I had the happi- 
hess of bein loved and some future to look 


forward to.” 

While her lover was braving hardships 
and risking his life daily among the un- 
trodden ways of Central Africa, Isabel 
sought distraction in travel in Italy and 
Switzerland until the glad day when she 
should see him again, and this day came 
late in the spring of 1859. When she read 
In the papers that “Captain Burton, the 
famous explorer,” would soon 


: arrive in 
England, she wrote in her diary—“I feel 





strange, frightened, sick and_ stupefied, 
dying to see him and yet inclined to run 
away, lest, after all I have suffered, | 
should have to bear more.” 

But the hard heart of Fate was at last 
softened towards the woman who _ had 
borne its harshness with such patience 
during nine years of thwarted hopes. One 
beautiful May day she found herself in het 
lover’s strong arms. “I felt quite stunned,” 
she says. “I could not speak or move, but 
felt like a person coming to after a faint 
ing fit or a dream. I would have given 
worlds for tears, but none came.” 

But even now all was not smooth sailing 
for the long-parted lovers. Mrs. Arundell 
was still deaf to all their pleadings, and 
nothing was left for them but to take their 
courage and their fate into their own hands 
and to marry without her approval—even 
without her knowledge. 

Thus, one January day in 1861—eleven 
years after their first dramatic meeting 
Isabel stole out of the house before her 
parents had risen, and, entering a cab, was 
borne away to the arms of her lover and to 
the altar of the Catholic Church in Warwick 
Street, where the fateful words were 

poken which made them man and wife. 
\fter the wedding ceremony they break- 
fasted at the house of a friend, and then 
walked quietly to  Burton’s — bachelor 
lodgings. “A peace came over me that I 
had never known,” she wrote. “I felt 
that it was for Eternity—an immortal re- 
pose, and I was in a bewilderment at the 

wodness of God Who had almost worked 
mirack for us.” 

Thus after much tribulation Isabel (in 
later years Lady) Burton reached the haven 
of peace in her husband’s arms, to fare 


forth with him on such journeys of strange 
idventure as fall to the lot of few women, 
until that last tragic October day in 1890 

ien she felt the clasp of her husband’s 


hand relax in hers and she was left “alone 


ind desolate for ever.” 
But though her heart was buried with her 
hero, she was sustained through the few 


years that remained to her by the gloriou 
“beyond the 
veil.” “Ife is only gone a long journey,” 

», “and presently I shall join him. 
We shall take up where we left off, and 


hope of meeting him again 


S 


he wrote 


we shall be very much happier even than 
we have been here.” 








Happy 
Books 


HE influence of books on the individual 

provides a deeply interesting study. 

No one who has at one time or 
another found joy ta reading can have 
escaped from the power of the written word 
Characters have been built largely on books ; 
novels such as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” have 
been known to affect the destiny of a 
nation; tens of thousands of men and 
women have discovered that comfort and 
courage and inspiration are among the gifts 
of literature. 

According to our widely various tempera 
ments, each one of us must have some books 
which are more constant companions than 
others, but as we grow older I believe that 
all of us who love books have this in 
common—we want to concentrate on happy 
books, for the years bring a greatel need of 
practical help in our reading; our taste 
are less catholic after thirty than they wer 


before. 


Messages of Hope 





No book which holds the interest of even 
one reader can justly be described as a 
failure. The end of every novelist should 
be to interest his public Sut, given a finely 
told story, is it not all the better if it is 


also a mes age ot hope, or of courage, Or 


’ 
of generous humanity 

1 have a library of abovt a couple of 
hundred books which have been brought very 


lovingly and carefully together in the course 


oS 
of many years. I doubt if there is a beok on 
my shelves which is wholly uninteresting, 
but I find that my _ heart ge out most 
strongly to my happy book a My gloom) 
books I look at occasionally, but not a 


intimate, delightful friend 


| ibraries and book Op are urteite 1 at 
the present time with u happy stories The 
modern novel i a thir ot darkne 
characters are shown as marionettes in the 


grim hand of fate 


and implicitly, that mar master of life 
we are given, in hort, the or pel of 
dt spalt 


We read these books We may, because 


A Study of Some Literature which 
has Helped Mankind 


By Marie Harrison 


of their cleverness, enjoy them. But do we 
re-read them? ‘That, after all, is the 


supreme test. 


The Keynote of Hardy 


homas Hardy once wrote that happines 
| Hard te t | 





is but “an episode in the general drama of 


pain. Here is the keynote of his work, 

The assertion colours all that he writes 

How, then, expla n his popula ty | think 

it is because Hardy gives us other things 

besides a dismal story. These who most 

keenly disagree with his philosophy can and 
: | 


do enjoy Hlardy’s flashes of humour and the 
magic of a pen which brings Nature to our 
houses with such a wonderful tima 


t, if you do read Hardy again 


\sk yours¢ 


and again, if it is for the sake of 





with its depressing flavour, or is it becau 
you appre late the deliciou t t 
count cde lun, or th Pp Ve V 
the way of a bird in a wood « 1 Vv 

rieki w acro i lo held tl 
dreamy beauty of stat e 7 

ou 

It i well to have read H. | | 1e¢ 
it would be an incomplete education whi 
eliminated all unhappy bool ( e they 
are unhapp We must read these book 
and be atetul for anything t v 
IVE i thoueht to dwell in the 1 And 
then we must pa on 
Who Wants an Unhappy Book ? 

For who is there who d es to make 
enduring triend= of 

rh ( \\ ! t ] ( i ( 4 | 
would irely 1 that 1 lap} we 
not for them: they want o1 to ft t them 
misery No one but a neurot \ ild w 
to nurse hi orrow with the me cine of an 
unhappy book. And as for t » have 
found } n life—would t to read 
a 1 ¥¢ ead uch tore tea 
then that ite ha no ] t be 
inte preted only i Zz no 
one can hope to control to ‘ t, that 
on] the unintellige 1 lative 
can b ippys lol ] a4 














Not Anemic Stories 


Now let me make it clear what I mean by 
a happy book. One has to be constituted 
with singularly few powers of imagination 
to find pleasure in a book which asserts 
lightly that happiness is easily won. 
Anemic stories which tell of people whose 
lives were never darkened by the merest 
fleck of cloud are intensely unsatisfying. 
They are not, I insist, merely tedious. They 
leave one with a sensation of active dis- 
content, and a conviction of their utter 
unreality. 

Those who know something of the art of 
living, know that as much drudgery and 
sheer hard work are necessary to get happi- 
ness as to get success in art or business or 
any other way of life. No deep-hearted man 
or woman who claims to have discovered 
some permanent foundation of happiness, 
ever found it with the ease of the characters 
in a cheaply sentimental novel. 

Such books are in their way as bad as the 
books of gloom. They are quite as unreal, 
and simply serve to give us a longing for 
stories which are studies of struggle as well 
as of achievement, of tears as well as of 
laughter, of wholesome health as well as of 
disease. Such books, because they are true 
to life as we know it, remain with us 
through the years as unchanging friends, 


A Great Friend 


One of the books which has always been 
a great friend of mine is “The Valley of the 
Moon.” Jack London wrote many fine 
things, but nothing finer than this. It is a 
book which puts fight into a man when, 
maybe, he believes that he will never fight 
again. The two young people of the story, 
Saxon and Billy, have no easy life. Every 
kind of human sorrow come 





; to them. 
Death takes from them their longed-for 
baby. They lose their home. They are 
almost swamped in the disastrous labour 
Struggles of their time. Phe ir own love 
is for a while clouded by misunderstanding. 
Yet this is not an unhappy book. The man 
and the woman make up their minds to 
~Cattry on”; they find that courage is one 
of the greatest things in life. Theit courage 
sees them through, and in itself gives them 
happiness. And the joy which comes to 
them at the end of the book, with the pro- 
mise of an even greater joy in the future, 
makes no hackneved happy ending, for it 15 


an ending which comes to those who have 


O4l 


HAPPY BOOKS 





suffered misfortune bravely and have kept 
their faith in a happier day. 

Imagine how such a theme might have 
been treated by an ultra-modernist. Ycu 
would see Saxon and Bi.ly helpless and 
crushed by their trials, unable to rise be- 
cause of their weight of sorrow. You would 
see them conquered instead of conquerors. 


A Masterpiece 





Consider another book, and one which 
belongs to the great literature of the world: 
“Les Miserables ” of Victor Hugo. Is there 
in the books of any country one which 
speaks more eloquently of the divine quality 
of mercy, or leaves a deeper conviction that 
love is the most worth-while thing that man 
and woman can know? 

Bishop Myriel, holy, generous-hearted 
priest, performs an act of supreme com- 
passion. He befriends a robber. He gives 
his room and his bed to the outcast; he 
sees that he has food. And the very man 
whom he has befriended steals his candle- 
sticks, and is in the act of being arrested 
when the Bishop, with gentle pity, explains 
that the silver was a gift, and that there 
can be no question of stealing. The robber, 
Jean Valjean, amazed and touched to the 
heart by such boundless mercy, takes the 
chance given him and resolves to lead a 
better life. “Les Miserables,” as most of 
us will remember, is the story of a life 
founded on the act of mercy extended by 
an old Bishop. 

The romance of the book is one of its 
delights. Jean Valjean, the fairy godfather 
and eventually the mayor of a town, is 
after long years recognized as a one-time 
convict. But even so his faith remains, and 
on his deathbed he can declare that he is 
happy. 

“Tove each other always,” he says to 
Cosette, his adopted daughter, and the man 
she loves; “there is scarcely anything els 
in the world but that.” And to Cosette he 
gives the candlesticks which to him were not 
silver, but gold or diamond, “for they 
changed the candles which were put into 
them into consecrated Lape rs.’ 

I quoted “The Valley of the Moon” first 
because its setting, although American, is 
modern, and perhaps for that reason more 
familiar to most people than the great 
French master’s work. There is no doubt, of 
course, which is the greatel book, but each 


has a message of hope to give, for Jack 
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London savs “Have courage,” and Hugo 
says “Have mercy.” 

Coming to the literature of our own 
country I confess to a deep affection for 
“Lorna Doone.” A tale of old-time adven- 
ture, of swift courage and high daring, 1s 
a joy to read after the modern nove! with its 
insistent note of misery. And no one can 
read the romance of Lorna, with its stirring 
adventures in the rough moors of the west, 
without a real pleasure. It is a book to read 
again and again, for it gives a_ perfect 
picture of womanhood and of a love kept 
bright and faithful through all tribulation 


W. J. Locke’s Stories 


Some of the happiest modern stories ever 
written are those of W. J. Locke. Perhaps 
the note of romance is a little too loudly 
sounded, but if such delightful creatures as 
“The Beloved Vagabond ” are rare, no one 
can doubt their existence. And to find 
people who put more importance on their 
ideals than on material things, who care 
more for love and music and art and the 
high road and the little hidden villages and 
the laughter of children than for any suc- 
cess in business, is a joyful thing. It makes 
one feel that poverty is not such a terrible 
thing after all, for the best things in life are 
not reserved for the rich, but are the equal 





possessions of the poor. 


The Immortal R. L. S. 


It is not only the novel which must come 


under the heading of happy books, however 





I suppose most of u Owe omething to 
R. L. Stevensor ven detached sen 
tence, such as, “ There is no duty we unde 
rate so much as the duty of being hap 
has power to alter the course of a w 
life. No one ever prea ed the ) pel of 


happiness more consistently than R. L. S., 
yet all who know the story of ] life know 
of the fight he had to put Ip against disease, 
The story of his wif life, which has latelh 
been publ shed for t first time, prove that 
these two, in their far-off and home, were 
happy to the last, and that eve the ravage 

ot disea e, and the kt Vie lee that he could 
not live long, had no pow { the Stever 

on’s philosop Vv of til 4 t ef that no 
one could give sunshine to others without 
viving it to themselve 

The little essay of Hilaire RY 


brought together in book form under many 


titles, are little pieces of happiness which 


bring serenity to the heart. \fter a day 
full of hurried work, of many perplexities, 
of worries and disappointments, it is good 
to make Belloc your friend for the evering, 
for he talks to you in perfect language of 
simple-hearted people, of little country 
towns, of rivers and harbours, of trees and 
the delights of alien shores; uu =omay 
wander with him through old towns of 
France, or across the Mediterranean to 


Northern Africa, or make a pilgrimage with 


} 


him to Rome. And despite the little wistful 
phrases that sometimes occur in Belloc 


, 
tone of his work generally is a happy co1 
tentment, a reasonable sereni 


Brilliant and Stimulating 





Chesterton is more of a stimulation, vet 


Chesterton is not for tired minds But he 
is a brilliant expression of the mood that 
comes to all of us at time the mood 


which we are lighthearted and alive, wher 
our minds are full of vivacitv, and we want 
someone to talk to whose brilliance « 
amuse and interest us, and keep us « 
stantly thinking. 

His “History of England ” touches rath 
a deeper note, and if sometimes one gets ; 
little puzzled and fearful of the future of th 
our land, the story of its long splendour 
equally with its failures, as told by Chester 
ton, is a help and a cemsolati 

Phe happy book 
But a dozen happy books are worth a couph 


af ] ‘ 
ra re ty Y 
alter all, are not many 


— 


ndred books which leave us miserable 


and enervated and depressed. To read the 
happy books is to influence ourselves to 
greater extent that we real t the tin 
for } nie \Oe>s « } lx 1. } to " 
lie at the back of our minds f vhil 
and we find them coming out wl mest 
we need them 
Ay 1 ther are very certainh ly k we 
oO e to tl 1 13< 1 { ] 
who e growing up ought to be ul unded 
witl ippy and healthy influence Let 
+] ead } re what t] | but see 
hat they do read the happy 1 Let 
ther ike friends with Dicker Hugo 
1 Jack Londor 1 Steve ind Kip 
n nd Locke and Bell nd Ch erton 
\ll of read To re ! | k 
which are most likely to help 1 to make 
e worth while to ourselves and to 
others, more courageou 1 life, more 


7caious in our ervice more quiet in our 


is but elementary wisdom 





in 





‘“ Unguarded 
oundaries ”’ 


HE other night, in Birmingham, Mr. 
Davis, the American Ambassador, 
used this phrase. Speaking of the 

long unbroken peace between his country 

and ours, and calling upon all good men of 
both nations to labour and plan that that 
peace may be perpetual, the Ambassador re- 
minded his hearers that peace between two 
neighbouring peoples was no impracticable 
dream; that it had been achieved, and was 
at the moment in such easy and undisputed 
operation that on one side and on the other 
men were hardly aware of it. The United 

States and Canada touch each other in an 

unbroken line of 5,400 miles. For 5,400 

miles the boundary stretches, separating two 

peoples. But along that enormous line of 
demarcation, from end to end, from the 
coast of Maine to the Pacific, there is no 
armed fortress, no machinery for offence 
or defence. It is an unguarded boundary, 
defended on the one side and on the other 
only by the sense of honour. There the 
line stretches in silence. No bugle-call on 
the one side rouses a shrill answer from the 
other. No warship rides the separating 
waters with a challenge in its gesture. The 
boundary is established in the good faith 
of men who have sworn to each other to 





abstain from blood. The Ambassador’s point 
Was, of course, that in the long run there is 
no other security. The very existence of 
lortresses is an admission that the peoples 
do not trust one another. Their very ex- 
istence is a declaration that men are in- 
capable of a higher loyalty, and that the 
only motive which keeps one nation from 
springing upon its neighbour is that for the 
moment the disadvantages attending such 
action rather outweigh the advantages. 


Safe Fortresses 





When one comes to think of it the only 
safe boundaries are those which are thus 
unguarded. In the last re the only in- 
fluence which restrains 1 is something 
deep in our own hearts which has no out 
ward monument. At this present 


moment, 
unstable and in 


nad abic a this world of 








AY Se 1 to be , What Keeps it in its 
place so far as human inter yurse is con- 
cerned is that still on the whole men 
acknowl 1 certain thin H absolutely 
lorbidden, There are certain things, such 


} , 
45 10Vaily to 


one’s pledge, for example, 
nich 
Of such a kind that even to raise questions 


“ Beside the Still Waters ”’ 
Pages 


By Rev. J. A. Hutton, D.D. 


about their validity is already to have 
shaken the foundations of the world. 

In the infancy of the human race it may 
have been felt to be necessary for one tribe 
to defend itself against some sudden impulse 
on the part of a neighbour. And in the 
moral infancy of the human race it was 
necessary to associate certain actions with 
certain inevitable punishments and retribu- 
tions. It may have been from this necessity 
and by this process that the moral sense was 
formed in the human race. But surely the 
only kind of progress of which we shall 
reasonably be proud will be when we can 
claim that we are steadily rising out of the 
region in which we need to be held to 
honourable courses by bit and bridle. Surely 
that only is progress for beings such as we 
are, when in all manner of boundaries which 
in former times were studded with barriers 
and fortreses, these barriers have been suf- 
fered to sink down into the soil, and the 
fortresses have long since been dismantled! 
For what other definition of a true man 
would one accept than just this: that he is 
ruler of his own spirit, issuing orders to 
himself which he would be ashamed to dis 
obey or by any subtlety to circumvent? 


The Immovable Barrier 





The story recurs to my mind how once 
upon a time a man, celebrated in letters in 
our own day, overheard, for he could not 
but overhear, a conversation between two 
men in an adjoining room. It would appear 
that the one was trying to persuade the 
other to do something which the other 
ly resisted. But the first man returned 
to the attack, and seemed to have found 
arguments which were causing the other 
somewhat to relent; whereupon the other 
fearing that his last resistance was about 
to be overcome, shouted out, “ Never! 


stead 


Anvthine but that!” and rushed out of the 
room. \nd our man of letters began to 
muse as to what it might be, away down 
in the soul of that man who had rushed into 
the open air for safety, what irreducible 
point ‘ot honour, which even he dared not 
set aside—what boundary in the region of 
the spirit, unguarded as it must have been 
so far as outward penalties can guard a 
frontier, yet guarded by something that had 


the power of God in bodily form. 
St. Paul, addressing an audience of people 
who were all strangers to him, nevertheless 
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had the temerity to say that there was not 
one of them whom God had left without 
witness to Himself; that there was not one 
of them, that is to say, who did not recog- 
nize a boundary of such a kind, representing 
to himself such abysmal alternatives that 
if he were to cross that boundary in his own 
eyes he would be damned. For perhaps 
this is the sin against the Holy Ghost, to 
know one’s boundary and yet to break 
through the hidden barriers, to disregard 
some last recalling voice and to cross the 
frontier into that which is 


f rhidd 
orpladen, 


The Best Precaution 


Surely this ought to be the intention of 
all real education—to make a human being 
absolute!y trustworthy, so that, confronted 
as he will be in our loose and complicated 
life with all manner of opportunities for 





taking liberties, he nevertheless shall 
honour his own inner law. And surely that 
life is to be accounted most rich which is 


haunted for its own good by all manner of 
restraining and encouraging voices, so that 
such a one is never alone. For the more a 
man knows about himself there is a sense in 
which he will the more distrust himself. 
The ancient wisdom of the world pleads 
with us even in these modern days to be 
ware of all boasting or self-sufficiency in the 
conduct of life. “Pride goeth before a fall, 
and a haughty mind before destruction.” 
Our religion, too, which is all in favour of 
us becoming strong, and acting from our 
own centre, is nevertheless most urgent that 
our strength shall have its basis and support 
always in others, and in Another, and else- 
where. In an hour when some temptation 
besets us it is a great assistance to us to 
think, it may be, of someone who loves us, 
of someone who is going to be hurt were we 
to fail, of some shadow which will pass over 
another’s face, the face of a friend it may 
be, or it may be the face of God. 

In the long run, I repeat, there is no 
other principle of acticn and of restraint. 


ve 


All the real boundaries of a man’s life are 
unguarded boundaries. Society takes its 
own precautions lest any of us should run 
to any dangerous excess; but within the 


bounds of what society, with its laws and its 
manners, permits, a true man meets and 
deals with daily and hourly issues which 
disclose what spirit he is of. 

There is a beautiful phrase in the New 
Testament where an Apostle, 


writing to a 





church, asks the members to “live as seeing 
Him who is invisible.” That is a point of 
view from which we might think of Jesus 
our Lord and Saviour. For we know our- 
selves. We know in a great measure what 
the world is. And surely we shall thank 
God that it is possible for us to take into th 
business of our personal life this One, Christ 
Jesus, who, if we will permit Him, will 
by the very look upon His face le us, 
warning us back when we are on the edg: 
and limit of what is safe or good, and again 
calling us to yield ourselves | and 
even gaily when, as we see from His coun 


tenance, the way is clear. 


The Quotation 





‘Touch him never so lichtly, into sone h 
bre be . 
Soil SO quick receptive } 4 i feather 
Pork i 
Nat one flower-dust fell but ‘ra hit ats fall 
az é 
Vitalizn irtue; song % 
Sudden as spontaneou hrove a poet és 
/) 
Roch’s the song-soil rather, surface hard and 
bare 
Sun and dew their mildness, stor mid fr 
their rage 
Vainly doth expend—few fli } 
the ree 
Quiet in its cleft broods—what the after ag 
Knows and names a pine, as ner 
age. PAN AND LUNA 
<sSe 
Praper 


® Thou, Tho art leading us through the 
seasons of our life tn order that at the end we 
map stand complete, help us severally to render 
unto Chee the fruits which at cach stage of 
our journey are proper to us. GTUhether it be 
with us Spring. or Summer, or Autumn, ot 
Minter, may We be faithful to our powers and 
to our opportunities. 

And, knowing that to ebern thing there ts a 
time, suffer us not to Delay the performance ot 
our task, embarrassing our later Dap; but 
Doing Day by Day what each Day Demands, as 
seeing Chee, Tho art invisible, may we possess 
or souls tn quietness and orderliness as free 
as map be from regret, or haste, or pante: 
through Jesus Christ our ord. Amen 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
Altered Circumstances 


ORD RINGLAND stood a moment 


rigid, poised between extremity of 
awful 
turned so pale that his 
daughter thought he was going to faint 


He laid his thin 


sleeve of his old servant’s coat. 


joy and the horror of an 


thought. He 
, fine-drawn hand upon the 


“Her ladyship?” he managed to say; but 
his volce was a mere whisper. 

“Her ladyship has come through, my 
lord, and Maddermosell tells me the doctors 


are very hopeful. She’s that delighted, 
the y say, it just makes all the difference to 
her chances—in fact, my lord, as I said, 


there’s every hope.’ 
= (And the child 
“As fine a boy a 


healthy ? ” 

Was ever seen, so they 
tell me, and”—the old man’s voice was 
husky—*I heard him myself kicking up 
enough noise for two ; 

Ringland shared the quivering smile upon 
Wright’s face. For a minute or two the 
pair, who had lived in the same house fot 
sO many y 


} 


ars, stood locked in the bonds 


of a silent sympathy 


Then Ringland drew 
a long breath, passed his finger over his 
hot brow, and turned to face his daughter 


with an air of confusion which she found 


delightfully amusing. : 
“Oh, Dad, how clever you have been 
you and Bertie! ” she cried, running to hug 
him. “I never had the teeniest suspicion of 
what has been going on! Congratulations, 
darling, from my heart! My little brother! 
How wonderful that sounds—my little 
brother! Isn't it splendid, WW right : 
“It’s almost as good to see you back here, 
Missie, if I may venture to say so 
you ought to be,” 


where 
replied the butler half 


t 


reproachfully, half fondly, as he preceded 
his master into the low, spacious hall with 
its Tudor pargeted ceiling and massive 
beams. 

‘Cheek! ” cried Miss Osbourne, pre 
tending to shake a fist at Wright, “but | 
won’t box your ears now, I am too full 
of excitement. A son and heir! It doesn’t 
seem possible! ” 

She saw her father lift his head and flash 
a glance about him as though he now saw 
his own possessions for the first time. His 
eye was full of a new fire. “How long 
ago?” he inquired in a hushed voice. 

“Not more than a quarter of an hour, 
Maddermosell said by the time 
you and Miss Osbourne had taken a cup of 


my lord. 


tea the doctors would be ready to talk to 
you.” 

The new-made father glanced hungrily 
up the stair. “I mustn’t see her ladyship 
vet, I suppose? 

‘Not at present, I gather, my lord. You 
see, it has been, as you might say, touch and 

but my own opinion is that my lady 
is much stronger than the doctors give her 
that she’ll make a fine rally. 


After all, it’s not more than a week too 
on,” added the old man deprecatingly 
R land stood there in a dream, hesitat 
ing, wistful, forgetful, for the very first time 
since her birth, of | cherished daughter’s 


‘But surely I may see the youngster?” 
By the time you’ve had some tea, my 
lord, nurse will have dressed him.” 

Charis felt tears well up to her eyes. 
They were not evoked by jealcusy. Rathet 
was it a vast sympathy which she felt. It 
was to her own surprise that she found she 
could ente1 


hard and unsympathetic she had been wont 


nto her father’s feelings. How 
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was hard for him to digest the amazing 
delight with which he was permeated; the 
















girl because she was feeling battered, ex- 
af hausted, as a result of what she had gone 
eq pe, through during the past forty-eight hours 
Te a an experience ol which her father wa 
; utterly ignorant. 
It was not until he had eaten and drunk 
Wright told her he had had _ nothing 
| since breakfast-—-that he leaned back con 





templating his daughter, who sat curled up 





in the deep cosiness of the Chesterfield 

with Bertalda’s Chow snuggling against he 

His first thought was of triumph at 

having lured the wilful girl back to het 
| 


home. His next was 





a somewnat m Ked 


disappr V 
eneral ippearance 
Chai 
Irieze » wh 
he ha i 1ci¢ the 
i-cent 0 ihe I 
vious day, and it 
bore a } ke 
irivelled spect 
hav g Tere’ 
Irom the rough and 
ready 4 
drying ¢ loved 
the Threlkeld hostel 
ry. H hands wert 
not | ic ularl 
ean r hat wa 
woked, 1 hai 
ak aed igh. 
Oh, Chin, 
vid yueezin 
the littl ( I lay 
1 iT n¢ 





Lord Ringland, in the act of lighting his cigar, Orawn by now with a en- 
faced round and eyed her in polite wonder ”’ J. Dewar Mile rene 
He i ( tarte 1 

to show herself in those old days when she Talk of nose being out f nt made 
was the apple of h eve! How selfishly him a trifle uncomfortabl 
she had left him, not one: Oo much a Cissie,” he said, | fear this has been 
considering whether he would miss_ hei prung upon you somewhat f 
much! Now all her outer crust of hardne Have you thought what th this event 
seemed meiting in Warm and unaccustome d means to vou 
emotion. Yet she could not expre what l hould just think I have! =h 
she felt she wa tons *-tied because dad re ponded gaily ae m vation 
seemed to have grown suddenly remote—a Good-bye to Clem’s worrying. and ereetin 
new man—the father of a n! to my freedom! 

They went together into the boudoi Hardly just of you, ( Cler it 
which was Sertalda own pecial room, love with vou all right 
and sat down before the tea-tray Bo.h But, most fortunate lv for me. Clem 
were curiously silent—the man because it mamma is not. Quite the ntrary, in fa 
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It is she who has been egging him on all 
this time; and when she hears the news— 
which you must send her at once—she will 
call off the hunt with all possible dispatch 
and keep her boy at home until she has 
selected another heiress for him. Oh, I 
assure you, with Aunt Augusta as my ally 
instead of my opponent, | lave no fears at 
ail.” 

His lordship’s face fell. “I’m sorry for 
Augusta. She’s very hard up; and so am 
I, as you know, Cis. That’s the rub. 1] 
shall be obliged to make a new will to- 
morrow, and with what I must leave the 
boy, to enable him to carry on, you won’t 
be much of a match.” 

“Which seems to show my wisdom in 
turning out to earn my own living, and 
—what’s more—‘ making good!’ Why, I’m 
independent! Do you know I am earning 
twenty pounds a month, with board and 
lodging thrown in? Some job, don’t you 
think?’ She lowered her lashes naughtily, 
eyeing him from beneath. “I'll confide 
something else to your puissant lordship. 
I don’t believe I am boasting when I say 
that at this moment I could take my pick 
of three husbands, concerning two of whom 
I can assert with confidence that they had 
no suspicion at all of my identity.” 

Her father turned his fine, tired eyes upon 
the dishevelled young person curled up on 
the pale brocade cushions, with her mud- 
stained boots hanging just over the edge. 

“You surprise me, Miss Osbourne,’ he 
remarked with irony, “that is, if you have 
been accustomed to go about among them 
in the guise you are now wearing. Bertie 
would have a fit if she could see you.” 

Charis sat up and instinctively pushed 
her hat a little straighter. The colour flew 
to her cheeks, and she laughed as if 
abashed. Rising slowly she went to a 
Venetian mirror and contemplated herself 


for some minutes without peaking. 
“Well! ” said she at last, “I 


a sight for the gods! [| shall 


i 


am indeed 
have to get 
sertic’s Fifine to take pity on me. How- 
ever, this puts the coping-stone upon my 
triumph! In just these habiliments, they 
being at the time soaked with rain, I was 
not only wooed, but most ardently wooed 

when was it? Yesterday evening? Is that 
possible ? 


—— ae 
No longer ago than that?’ 


For a long minute she stood staring at her 
reflection with a curious expression, She 
saw nothing that her outward eyes beheld. 
She was in a small dingy inn parlour, with 
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a horsehair sofa, upon which she sat, while 
a man, disproportionately big for the room, 
paced to and fro. There was emotion wash- 
ing like a high tide about her, sweeping her 
away... and then there was actual sub- 
mersion, while for the first time a man’s 
strong mouth met hers, and for the first 
time she sensed the power of the force she 
had called up and now was powerless to 
subdue. 

With fatal clearness there rose before her 
the wonder of the man’s renunciation. 
With his passion at mid-flow, with her 
words of consent in his ears, he had felt 
the unspoken rebellion in her and answered 
its demand. He had as it were caught 
himself by the throat, wrestled with, and 
thrown himself... yes, thrown himself 
... at her feet! The grandeur of it stook 
her. Her lip went down like a child’s. 
Her exhaustion was about to culminate in a 
burst of tears when her father’s frigid tones 
brought her sharply out of her dream. 

“So I have snatched you away from an 
atmosphere of courtship, have 1? May I 
ask who did you the honour to woo you, 
as you tell me, yesterday? ” 

She answered in cut-and-dried tones. 
“His name is Brown—Cranstoun-Brown, I 
believe he’s a clerk in his father’s office. 
Something to do with leather, I think.” 

Lord Ringland, in the act of lighting his 
cigar, faced round and eyed her in polite 
wonder. “Really, Charis,’ he began; and 
then, just as her lips were opening to cry 
out—‘ Not now, I can’t bear any more ”— 
Wright opened the door with a beaming 
face and ushered in the doctors, giving he 
the chance she craved, to spring up and 
hasten from the room, to summon som 
maid to her assistance and rummage out a 
frock in which she would not so obtrusively 
challenge her father’s criticism. 

Hardly had she gained the stair-head 
when she encountered Mrs. Wishart, the 
portly Scotch housekeeper; who seemed, 
like everyone else, to wear a smile which 
spread from ear to ear, but accomplished 
the feat of growing even wider as her eyes 
fell upon the returned prodigal. 

It was good to be greeted with loving 
fervour, although the greeting was an 
under-the-breath, someone-is-ill kind of 
affair; and then Mrs. Wishart, creeping 
on silent feet and with beckoning finger, 
pushed open a chink of door and slunk 
round a screen. 


Followed a whispered colloquy between 
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her and a strange nurse, rounded off by a 
tiny wail, indicative of the mild disgust 
of the infant peer at the world in which he 
had been somewhat precipitately landed. 
Then Mrs. Wishart put her head round the 
screen. 

“Yes, Miss Osbourne, lovie, nurse says 
you may come in, only don't make the 
leastest noise.” 

And there, in the course of the next few 
wonderful seconds, they laid in her proud 
arms the heir of the house. 

“Qo-00,” she cooed, tremulous and choky, 
“T never saw anything so young before—so 
new. They said new-born babies were ugly. 
Why, he’s angelic—simply angelic—how is 
my p’ecious baby budder? Does he like his 
old sissie? ” 

She was cuddling him tenderly, coaxing 
the downy top of his head with caressing 
lips, absorbed in the miracle of birth as 
though it were a thing unheard-of. 

“Miss Osbourne makes a good nurse, 
doesn’t she?” whispered one smiling on 
looker to the other. “And 

“Time you had one of your own, dearie,” 
put in the housekeeper, jealous for the first 
born of the house. 

“Mrs. Wish, you’re a shameless old 
thing,” was Charis’s mock-furious retort; 
but as: she stumbled out of that room and 
hastened along the corridor to her own, her 
eyes were fairly streaming with helpless 
tears. 

“The last time I cried was when mother 
died,” she told herself angrily “I’ve done 
enough weeping in the course of this after 
noon to last me the rest of my natural, | 
should say.” 

But she had by no means done with tear 
that day. 


\s time wore on the dull ache at her 





heart grew sharper and more insurgent. 
Her mind was drawn, as though somewhere 
in the distance a magnet were pulling at 
her, to the thought of the party she had 
left at Ullswater—a few mil as the crow 
flies, but separated as it seemed by all the 


gulfs of prejudice and_ restriction in 
Gilbert’s face arose before her continually, 
as last she had seen it, with wl 
calls a “griped jaw ” and eyes smouldering 
with some emotion decidedly more pro 
nounced and fiery than mere regret. . 
omething she could not interpret to her 
own satistaction 

Naturally 


enough, her father did not at 
once revert to her discl 





affairs. His whole mind was saturated with 
his happiness, and the position of his 
finances gave him serious occupation. His 
mind was a-simmer with a hundred schemes 
with regard to the new dispositions be must 
make of his property when his lawyer came 
out from Appleby. His head buzzed with 
plans and designs, for he was determined 
to set aside enough every year to enable 
his son to live without anxiety, and to 
nurse the property during as much of 
the long minority as he might be sp 
to see, 

Upon these subjects he discoursed with 
the daughter who had always been his clos¢ 
companion; but ever like a refrain 
broke into his discourse a little song of 
praise of Bertalda, the wife who had given 
him a son. 

Quite early in the evening, Charis had had 
as much of it as she could stand and slipped 
away to soak her pillow with salt dr 


there 


She ascribed much of her depression to the 


fact that, dearly as she was prepared to 


love her brother, she yet was not quite free 
from the “nose-out-of-joint ” pain, which ts 
a gnawing and detestable sensation; but 
she knew this was not all. There wa 
a cry in her heart to which she would n 

listen. 

Upon gaining her own room she had 
found, to her joy, that her own maid, Flora, 
had not been dism ssed, but ret: ned by 
Mrs. Wishart in some other capacity in 





household in view of the 


general belicf that 


Miss Osbourne would certainly return 


just when they least expected her 


Flora’s only fault had been that (prompted 
doubtle s by the recel 





pt of halt 
I 
overeigns) she had always been 
advocate of the Osbourne-Vyner match 

She was now bursting with the desire t 
give her mistress all the latest new f what 
Lord Clement had said and dor and wi 
vexed at the decision with wl h tl biect 
was forbidden. 

‘Mark my words,” said the 1 1 later 
that night, when she was sitting (by spe 
invitation) in Mi Wishart room, bu 
with renovations and _ alteratior for het 
mistre Miss Osbourn 3 not 
to veer round now that t ( i 

n’t in it. She re ic, | aid 

», and e couldn't I ( f ing 
with the propert B } : nad 

ra Pp ao ! } t. of him 
vi lifferent—see i t 
‘And th i Mr 1 Ww 
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“the Marchioness, his Ma, will put “er foot 
down.” 

“If she does that’ll clinch it, and Miss 
Osbourne will marry him, whether or no,” 
eagerly cut in Flora. “Marry him out of 
hand she would. Shouldn't wonder if she 
ran off and got married on the sly. She'll 




























never do anything like anyboay else. I'd 
give something to know where she’s been 
and what she’s been doing all this while. é 
But I don’t suppose we ever shall know 
that.” 

“D’you think,” asked the, housekeeper 
doubtfully—she usually kept her rule of 
never discussing the family, 
but present events had upset. all 
routine—“think she’s likely to 
settle down at home here 

“If you ask me, no. Not 
she. She’s in a quee! mood, 
Seemed lively enough, but. het 
pretty eves were red with cry 
ing when I was dressing her 
yesterday evening; and _ this 
morning her pillow was damp.” 

Mrs. Wishart pondered. “ 
hotel you say they brought het 
away from: ” 

“Ves. The big hotel on the 
lake at Glenridding. Well, it’s 


a rare good thing his lordship 


took the law in his own hand 
and went and brought her bac] 
The talk there’s been in the vi 
lage vou'd never believe \ll 
through that. Mrs. Hunter that 


was in the motor accident on the 
Kirkstone. She said there wa 
tall gentleman, not 
young, but very dis 


tanguy, who rushed . 

up to Miss Os % 

bourne and lifted 4 4 

her out of the cat . 

in his art Hi ‘* She stood staring at the words with Drawn 

face, she said. was an unpleasant feeling aving e ry 

the ; = Ul - i ne ik Seanad aaa Gelaw ee “ ee 


and he could hardly 


speak for what he was feeling.” CHAPTER XXVIII 


The old h uusekceper blinked gravely. 


“Seems funny, doesn’t it she reflected A Confession 

slowly, “However, Miss Osbourne alwavs 

did take her own way and I suppose she ADY RINGLAND gave no cause fot 
always will. Wonder if we shall ever heat anxiety after the first few hours. She 
any more. Anyways, keep a still tongue ept all night, the sleep of the utterly 
in the hall, Flora, my girl content, and her condition was so satis- 


“Let me alone for that 
you can trust me, Mrs. Wishart.’ 


. It’s to be hoped — tactory, that upon the following afterncon 
her husband was admitted to see her as she 
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lay there smiling, with her son tucked into 
the hollow of her arm. 

Almost her first words were: “Poor iittle 
Cis will be glad, won’t she 

Her husband thereupon revealed the fact 
that Charis was actually in the house. He 
added that there could be no doubt of her 
pleasure, and that she would offer het 
congratulations in person as soon as she 
was admitted to the Presence. 

Charis meanwhile found herself, without 
luggage, caught in the toils of dressmaking 
and fitting. F lora’s horror of her appearance 
had made her think her father mercifully 
lenient; and she submitted to the maid’s 
demands as a sort of expiation of the state 
of disrepair in which she had made her 
return, “quite on the lines of the best 
Prodigal traditions,” she remarked to her- 
self, 

It was while she was thus occupied that 
Wright knocked at the door with cards upon 
a salver. 

Thev were Strachan’s cards, and she gave 
a little gasp as she took them. “Mr. 
Strachan is here? ” 

* No, Miss, Mr. Strachan would not come 
in, although I ventured to say I knew he 
would be welcome. He merely called to 
inquire for her ladyship and for yourself, 
Miss; and to leave your luggage.” 


Charis turned white “Who was with 
him: 

“Two ladies, Miss; or it might be three, 
I would not be sure But two or three 
ladies. The car was < ed on account of 
the rain.’ 

“No no ventlemen? het voice sounded 
unnatural, even to herself, and she knew 
Flora must be pricking her ears. 

“Only Mr. Strachan himself, Miss. You 

ll see there a note under the cards.” 

There wv quite a little heap of cards 
those of the | t 1} th 1 

velop idre St in caret 

i! 1. 

She han te leparture 
before ope it | 

[ts enclosure jut 1 her in the 
Tact Lhe imo t wa | ] t} it 
tort t it Owe lt | ( Ve 

note \ ) I \¢ i le + neithe 
beginning nor end. Itw essaye 


»} ) 

1 | I l B n ( n Our 
, , 1 

debt for a considerabl nh ost 1 
pparentl u ible t S|] < . 7 


alary owing to 
apologies on her behalf 


early to-morrow morning to 








ins, glide to her { 
] ; 


As Flora left the room 


ike of her life, 
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built up a vast business cn sloppy sentiment. 
He was clear-eyed, just, determined. 

No doubt his affection for herself would 
considerably modify his view of the matter. 
But there was the black fact that she had 
come to him under false pretences. She had 
been at play—experimenting with life and 
work. He must resent this deeply. His 
message scemed to her to express his dis- 
gust—to emphasize the fact of his having 
washed his hands of her. 

The fact that they were going on to 
Fratton Beck sounded as though the tour 
were not abandoned, but was being carried 
out according to schedule. What of Gilbert? 
After his sharp quarrel with his rich 
cousin—after what might be described as his 
complete break with him, on her account— 
he could hardly be still a member of the 
party. 


Where was he then? She grew suddenly 
hot all over as she reflected that it was 
quite possible he might turn up at Ringland 
and demand to see her He would be 
entirely within his rights. She had 
no intention of going back upon her word. 
She had announced her engagement before 
witnesses and meant to stand to it. She 
now saw the urgent necessity of preparing 
her father’s mind before the appearance of 
her betrothed. Her father and Gilbert 
Brown! It was hard to picture. She hated 
herself for her discomfort, but she could not 
shake it off 

In the quict of the library that night, after 
dinner, she introduced the subject. 

His lordship was at peace with all th 
world, and comparatively at leisure to listen 
to his daughter and pay a certain amount 
of attention to her affairs. To her own 
surprise she felt suddenly shaky about the 
knees as she opened the ball by handing 
him Strachan’s cards 

“Strachan!” said he, readit ¢ the name 
some amount of inter a Surely 
that’s the man who made the munificent 
gitt of timber to the Canadian Government, 
isn't it?” 

“Did he? I never heard him mention it. 
But he would not. He is the 
or men.” 


with 


most modest 


Cet «hie. a . 
If this is the man I am thinking of, 


he is astoun lingly wealthy. Does he come 
trom Ontario? ” 

ii4 P M4 Ms 

Yes. His business is there, thouzh he 
has big 


gy estates in the far west 
“Same man, no doubt. Was it 


it he who 
Proposed to you? If so, you will at least be 
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rich—but no! You spoke, I think, of a 
young clerk? Some laughable name.” 

“But, father, you mustn’t laugh at it, 
because it will be mine some day. I did 
not tell you yesterday because you were so 
preoccupied, but I had better make my 
insignificant announcement to-night. I am 
engaged to Gilbert Cranstoun-Brown.” 

Her father arched his eyebrows and broke 
off his cigar ash meditatively. “So?” he 
said, “why is this? Defiance of Clem—eh?’ 

His eyes were now upor her, pretty 
searchingly, and he saw her pallor. 

“Tt—it was partly that,” she owned in a 
low voice. “Not altogether, though. Some- 
how he—he—isn’t an easy man to say ‘ No 
to.” She gave a little nervous laugh, unlike 
herself. Lord Ringland’s ironic eyes grew 
more serious. 

“Tell me something about him, will you, 
Cis? 72 

“About himself—or his position and 
prospects? ” 

“Perhaps we might take the second first, 
shall we?” 

She set her mouth uncompromisingly. “It 
is a case of snakes in Ireland, Dad. He 
has neither position nor prospects.” 

There was a just perceptible pause. “His 
age?” questioned his lordship softly. 

“ About thirty.” 

“And he has not even begun to build up 
a career of any kind? ” 

Her answer to this came swiftly. “His 
country las seen to that. The Government 
helped itself to the five essential years of 
his lhfe—the years that count! When he had 
done all a man could, he was pushed out— 
no further use for him! ... But I must 
tell you the worst of it. A prospect—a good 
one—an admirable one—had just opened 
out before him. Through me he _ has 
lost it. 
“How so? ” 


“Mr. Strachan, who is his cousin, is also 


” 


a childless widower. As you have said, he 
is fabulously wealthy. He had just arranged 
—influenced a good deal by me, I believe 

to take Gilbert into his business. He was t 
sail for Canada at once. And I suppose it 
was just that—I mean the strain of what he 
was feeling, and going » far away from 


} } Yeo bir , 
me which made Mm Speak, 


Remember, he 
thought I was only a typewriting clerk—a 
wace-earner. And when Mr. Strachan heard 
of the engagement he was terribly angry.” 
“What made Strachan so angry? ” 


She hesitated. She could hardly own that 
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she thought it was jealousy. “I—I couldn't 
quite make out. 

“But I think I make out very easily. 
were the Becky Sharp of the drama. You 
first induced old the 
young man his heir, and then annexed him. 


\ ou 
make 


Strachan to 


I dislike your methods myself, my dear. | 


can see that they must have been most 
displeasing to the millionaire.” 

This was a new idea to Charis, and it hit 
her hard. She did not want to believe it; 
but certainly the nature of the communi- 
cation she had that day received tallied 


far better with such a view than it did with 
the more flattering one 

“Well,” she owned slowly, “he was dread 
fully indignant, and he withdrew his offer 
to Gilbert altogether.” 

“You seem to have made a mess of things 

eh, Ci 

‘Yes. 

oe 5 


An 


course, 


utter mess 
there 1 
Strachan may have been jealous of 


another possible 
reason, 
the vounger man,” 

But he is not 


a bit petty, nor mean. 


like that. Not 
He is a great man. 
You and he would 


“He may. 


I want you to meet him. 
get on, I 
7 \ our 


good deal more than what I have gathered 


am certain. 


account of him interests me... a 


concerning my future son-in-law. Can you 
tell me anything of the young man’s personal 
miss” 
His fluent dauehter remained absolutely 
mute She gazed into the wood fire which 
had been kindled for them, June notwith 


standing; her eyes filled and her mouth 
quivered. 
“You’re not going to tell me you're in 


<7? 99 


love with him, (¢ 
She moved suddenly, putting up both 
throat. Then she 


hands to het covered her 


face. “I wish I knew,” she managed to 
pet out 

kor the first time, her father looked really 
apprehensive, 

“How long ago did your—engagement 
take place vo 

“The day before esterday 


“So recently as that And what did 
young man do when Strachan turned hi 


down ? 





“How should T } Wi ( he 
midst of an awful ( ( ept ) 
and carried me off \nd now, of course, 
everything will be entire] ditferent, be 
cause they have found t who 1 really 


? 
am, 





“And 
to make? 

‘It has evidently 
that my 
He called to inquire this afte 


what difference do you expect that 


Mr. Stra 


his 


han to 


caust d 


assume post as secretary 15 


Vacant, rnoon 


and left a cheque for my salary She 


could voice fr 
and bit her lip. 
“And, that 


then ? 


not keep her om breaking 


’ 


hurts? You like Strachan, 


‘IT can’t tell you how much 


“But you are not sure of your feeling for 
your aftianced husband? 
‘I won’t answer that questior traight 


Dad. If 
tell 





out, you can spare the 


want to the whole of my 


tures 


you 





“My independent daughter, 1 ng the 
past year you cannot be said to have made 
undue claims upon my I ( I am en 
tirely at your service. Conte 

Charis began at first with h t 
by degre = she saw him intere 
more contidence, to unfold 
heard all about Strachan’ i t 

hould study the characte ( is possible 
legates and her icceptance ( t } t 
without telling him who sl He 
heard tbe torv of the tour, the motor 


accident, Phyllis and the unpaid loan, at 








finally of the Helvell idvent 
He gave her at first ( 
humorous, half-seriou t tl 
tale progre d she ¢ W 
being forced to some cor 1 not at « 
to his liking. His comn t I 
brows gathered 
When he had quite done, he I t } 
seat and stood upon the hearthrug, frowning 
het His unspoke easure 
to burst ou ’ t 
on of Clem ( t 
1] persecutio it pos} 
into w h he had ¢ ( if 
You think « ta if t ()ne 
irom Ww h you ade ( ) 


tears. 

| must be 1 p 1 
mea ed tone th | ( P 
~ a 1 on tl p t dela 
Because I hardly s to 
ou ot t] ( 1ore ( t ( \ 

( I tt n da 1) \ 

to ( all ed t }) ) Ye 
eem ene ty awk 
wa ( But | fear that st lie 
up ‘ 





Set send ipo 


i 
Her head teil imply against his coat, and sne was san Oy 


lor th J. Dewar Mills 


1%@ Moment quite incapable of speech '’—p. 656 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
The Judge is Judged 


HERE was little sleep for Charis that 

night. 

She 

tomed to see their own conduct largely in 

the light of other people’s opinion, She had 

not been proud of herself, but she had not 

squarely faced the position until her father’s 

words had fallen like corrosive acid upon 
her sensitive heart. 

He disliked her thods. 
doubt of Strachan’s dislike 

The more she considered, the more clear 
it seemed to her that he was right. What 
other explanation could there be of 
Strachan’s hurried note, half-con- 
temptuous enclosure of the money which she 
could not refuse ? 

These thoughts were not comfortable bed- 
fellows, and the morning found her so weary 
and depressed that she gladly accepted 
Flora’s suggestion that she bring her break- 
fast to her in bed; the more that by. this 
arrangement she would be spared a meeting 
with her father, whom knew to 
profoundly disturbed and dissatisfied respect- 
ing her engagement. 

The difticulty which faced 
complete uncertainty as to what she ought 
to do next. If Gilbert failed to make his 
appearance that what Should 
the come her 


was of those who are accus- 


He had 
of them also. 


mit no 


his 


she be 


her was her 


day next? 


move from him or from 

family? 

midst of he 
] vad ol good 

daintily folded 
With a move- 

violent as to 


the 


Flora re-entered in the 
plexities, 


things. 


pel 
carrying a tra\ 
Tuc ked 
fringed napkin was a 
the heart so 


recognized 


into the 
letter. 
ment of trouble 
unduly 
knew to be 


ner, shi 


square, 


black handwriting which she 


Gilberts—writine which, as she once told 
him, always looked as though he were angry 
vith his pen, 

Here wa olution of at least a part ot 
hes problem Cailhe had made the ext 
move. Ile had written, and she had an 
absurd desire to cry with childish happiness ; 


for here at least would be balm to her aching 
vanity, incense for her neglected hrine 
Here at least was one in whose eyes she 
ould do no wron who would find excuse 
I any lapse, even one tar mo outrageot 
than anythi oy he wz ( havir 


ommiitte d 


would 


It seemed as though Flora 


neve! 








leave the room. She fussed about the wash- 
stand, refolded towels, sorted out hairpins ma 
at the toilet table and even plumped up th dat 
cushions in the easy chairs before with 10 
drawing to the next room, where she could da} 
be heard unpacking. Charis could wait no qui 
longer. She tore open the envelope, drew An 
forth the paper and read: he 
=e ] 
“Redmays, Streatwood. he 
“DEAR Miss GARTH,—These few words ar 
by way of farewell. I sail to-morrow on thi - ; 
E'scallonia, and, however quickly you may | 
find that a ridiculous episode is fading fror It 
your memory, it yet might seem lacking on 
courtesy (after what has passed) should | , 
depart quite without leavetaking. rl 
“JT Jearn with satisfaction from George . 
Strachan that the birth of an heir to yeu f 
father’s property sets you free from t ( 
pressure brought to bear upon you in order ' 
to persuade you to marry Lord Clement ; 
Vyner; and consequently from any obliga- 
tion to hold to the de sperate aiternative ot 1¢ 
considering yourself engaged to me. 
“You must, I feel sure, have derive if 
considerable amusement and experien 
from your plucky adventure into the neth 
world. We seemed, no doubt, a fe 
kind of wild-fowl to you. Our manne 
have not that repose which stamp 
caste,’ et 
“But I can and will spare you reproach 
or taunts I will merely own that, a 
foresaw, I find the truth harder to forgi 
than any of the contingencies I had imag 
“In spite of which I will avow mys 
“Sincerely yours, 
“ GILBERT CRANSTOUN-BROWN 
“How the § Cranstoun’ must have tick 
your keen sense of humour!’ 
Charis felt a though she had been fla 
alive. With a gasp she fell back an 
pillows, shivering, sick, agonize Yet \ 
knew at once that she ought to have fore 
just thi that she had, as a " ispectt 
it, though she would not admit to het : 
the nature ot her fe: 
What next? What next? 
He wrote from Streatwood He wa 
ailine—when? and whither 
Wa he going to Ontat Ha 
Strachan and he been re r het 
departure 
She guessed that this must » I 
urgent point was to decide what to de \nd 
t, to decide what she wished 1 n the 
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matter. She took up the lctier. Jt was 
dated with the maa’ usual precision at 
io a.m. on the morning of the preceding 
day. He must, then, have lets Ullswater 
quite shortly after she herself had done so. 
And he was sailing at the present moment- 
he had perhaps already sailed 

It was then, at that actual moment, that 
the scales fell finally from the eyes of Charis 
and she knew her own heart at last. 

It was Gilbert... or no mao. 

Her mind, however, refused to act at ence. 
It seemed to be whirling about in futile 
circles. She felt utterly helpless and 
crushed under the weight of her punishment. 
The thought of never seeing Gil again— 
worse, of dragging out her whole future 
life under the weight of his scorn—afflicted 
her even to the extent of vertigo. She wa 
obliged to lie quite still, both hands above 
her thumping heart, a vague wonder drifting 
through her brain as to whether this meant 
death, 

Slowly she rallied from tl imbing torce 
of the blow, and by degrees breathed more 
freely, while the mists cleared and the 
tumult of her heart subsided. 

\ weak voice called for Flora, and the 
maid, entering, stopped short in horron 

“Mercy, Miss Osbourne, are vou ill: 

Charis assented without words, and Flora 
fled to M \\ ut for sal volatile 

When it w 


improved, but still she lay there like one 


administered — he coloul 


stric ken, and Flora be gged to Know if he 
had had bad news 

She admitted it. “I’m in trouble, seriou 
trouble,’ she owned tremulou “ [ don’t 
know what to Do you know where 
lordship is, Flora 

‘His lordship’s out with Ha 
But hadn’t I bett« send tor tl doctor: 


This suc 


ggestion was opposed with a 
Violent nevative In tact, it so roused the 
girl as to pull her together mori 
than might have otherwise been the case. 
She had heard 

In Cvery other re pect she wa pertoeth 


well, 
Like hal 


onlirmed count dwellei 
Lord Ringland was an. earl riser. =F 


always breakfasted 


at eight, d this morn 
ng he was off with his agent, busy in 
pecting, calculating, estimatine—viewiney 


Ss property entirely from the standpoint 


of his successor, Chari KIM he would 
not return much before lunch Was ther 
nothing which she could do 





Her thoughts flew to Strachan—but he was 
at Fratton Beck, in the most remote cornet 
ot Teesdale, and she did not know where 
to send a telegram A wild idea of sending 
one to Redmays crossed her mind. Brut it 
was a hundred chances to one that Gilbert 
would have left before it arrived; and she 
felt very sure that he had said nothing to 
his mother of his short-lived engagement. 


gag 
lt would be worse than useless to telegraph 
there. Her one hope was Strachan. 

W he he faced the problem of what to 
say to him, however, her courage sank. 
Almost anything would be easier... she 
wondered whether the boat sailed from 
Liverpool or Southampton. Wild ideas of 
taking the car and rushing thither without 
delay floated through her mind. She had 
the sense, however, to send for the 7zmes, 
s of the Flower 
Line steamers were all from Southampton, 


and ascertain that the sailing 


though she could find no mention of the 
Eseallonta in her haste. 

Something, however, she felt that she 
must do. After many discarded attempts 
she composed the following message 

‘Have pity, de Gilbert’s departure tll 
I have seen him Act instantly.” 


wrapped herself in her kimono, 


went to the telephone in her father’s 
dressing-room and dictated the message to 
the post office. They told her the nearest 
ottice to Fratton Beck and \Woodlands-in 
Peesdal ibout two 1 distant from the 
Recton 

Having done th the only thing. sh 
could think of he returned to her room, 
vathed and dressed, and crept to the nursery 


to distract her misery with the sight of the 


HNeautilul infant She seated herself beside 
the cradle, wherein he slept the sleep of 
the ple l 1 < ) violet powder, 
und curved her a m ibout the cradle head 
t ein lav all the comfort in a crue) 
worl 
: ; 
‘ \\ MpLroy the cloud 
ere parting, the 1 of June was pouring 
l 
hot over the lovel prospect: outside the 
\ te For tl tirst time 1a tortnicht, 
| | 1 \ hay ) mpse of summel 


Gilbert! Gilbert! Gilbert! 
Hler heart reiterated the name 
o help for it. She was his, and at last she 
knew it... and he had flicked her con 


There w 


temptuously aside and turned his back up»: 
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her. He thought of ber siightingly, as a 
despicable thing—seeming gold which turned 
out to be mere gilding. 

Her head swam in a maz? of confused 
feeling. When the nurse peeped in and with 
the air of one conferring a dukedom whis 
pered that if she pleased she might slip in 
and see her lady ship for a few minutes, she 
rose, hardly conscious of where she was 


dainty, carefully 


going, and entered th 
garnished room like one in a dream. 


Bertalda lav, as it were, on the crest ot 
the wave. She had never anti ipated the 
completeness of her triumph this glory 


which was hers as the mother of the herr. 


She looked the part, was dressed for it, 
was living up to it. Her surroundings of 
rosy silk quilts, glittering silver, snowy 
linen, vaporous crépe de Chine, were all 
exactly in the picture 

With the perversity which makes one see 
exactly the detail to which one would fain 
be blind, Charis marked upon her finger a 
certain ring, a family heirloom, which het 
father had kept in reserve for his daughter 
Now—-what could be too good for the mother 
ot his son f 

“Why, Daughter, how ill you look!’ 
murmured Bertie in her usual tones of 
mockery. 

‘I'm feeling a bit cheap,” admitted 
Charis, forcing a smile Haven't quite got 
} mountain, I 
expect But don't let’s talk of that let 


over my adventure on. the 
admire your magnificent 
Bertalda owned demurely that she had 
hever supposed a new-born infant could be 
so extraordinarily attraciive and then 
nurse bore in the treasure and laid him on 
the bed, and the two hung over him examin 


ind his 


complexion, with the absorption which i 


ing his fir 





rel his toes, ] feature 


customary. 


‘IT wish |] knew what you've been up to, 


Cis,” smiled Bertalda presenth “Aren't 
you sorry you gave poor old Clem the 
mittens If you had been engaged, he 


} 


couldn’t have backed out, you know 


Wouldn't 


magine her 


Charis smiled an elfin smile. 
Aunt Gus have loved me? |i 
to-day in the private chapel at Orsuver, 
thanking whatever gods there be for her 
for the marvellous escape Clem has had! 
No, my dear, you know better than to 
suppose [I could grow pale for Clem’s sake! 
When you are better, Dad will tell you 
the mischief I have been up to-—got my 
that’s all. 


rhe lune heon 


fingers burnt 
gong rolled through the 
house and she got away without more said. 
Her father was in the hall as she ran down, 
and he, too, cx¢ laimed at the ight of her 
“Hallo, Cis! What has happened? ” 
She grasped his arm. “Come het 

your den—a moment. You'll be p-p-pleased, 
I expect! It’s all over—Il’'m—l’m—I've g 
the chuck, as one might sai 


She thrust Gilbert’s letter into his ha 
and stood there strained and breath 
he read. One perusal seemed not enoug 
for him. From beginning to end he read 
twice, while she felt as if tir od stl 
Then he shrugged his shoulders as he fold 
it with precision and held it out to her 

“The gentleman can hit hard,” said he 
‘T feel sorry he is not to be my son-in-la 
The man who could write that letter | 


got stuff in him. Dear, dear, what a pit 
We might have got on toge ther 

He took her lightly by the arm to ] 
her into the room where lunch awaited then 
In the hall Wright met them with an o1 


cnvelope upon a salver. 





Charis snatched it, tore it open, read wha 
was written, looked up at her father a! 
turned so pale that he put his arm round 
her to support het She was not uncon- 
cious, but her head fell limply against | 
coat, and he wa for the moment quit 
incapable ot speech 

Lord Ringland took the me fron 
| 1 and read 

‘Regret Escallonia sailed cight o'clock 


this morning STRACHAN.” 


(To be concluded) 
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| £100,000 
i WORTH TO SELECT FROM 


Call at Jelks & Sons and judge for your- 
self how you can furnish, or add to the 
furnishings of your home, with furniture 
of choice design and workmanship— 
second-hand, but equal, and in many cases 
superior, to new-—at prices that will meet 
with the dictates of practical economy. 
Should you be unable to call, the Special 
Bargain List, issued monthly, will be 
sent to you free on request, 


SS 





contained in the showrooms that cover 
an area exceeding 250,000 square feet, 
every floor and every corner of which 
; has its own attractive features, will prove 
| both interesting and profitable. Here 
also you will find an exceptional display 
of Antique Furniture—the work of the 
masters of a bygone age 


Prompt attention to country orders, 


Business Hours; 9 to 8; Thursdays, close 


at 1; Saturdays, g p.m. 


W. JELKS 2X2 





LONDON, N 
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A leisurely inspection of the huge stock | : 


263-275 HOLLOWAY ROAD, 
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Your | 

Children 
One of the greatest ad- 
vantages you can confer 


on your Boy or Girl — 


in addition to the benefits of a 
high-grade Education—is to effect 
a*“Children’s Deferred Assurance” 
on the “ British Dominions” plan. 
By doing this when the child is 
young you secure the lowest and 
most advantageous rates. When 
the boy (or girl) reaches the age 


of 21 he will have the option of 


receiving from the Company a 
substantial lump sum of money— 
especially useful at such an age 
—or of continuing the policy and 
receiving a much larger sum at a 
later date, thus making provision 
for the future. 

Another advantage is that no 
medical examination of the child 
is required. It should be re- 
membered that health is far more 
precarious after age 21, but with 
the “B.D.” plan of Deferred As- 
surance the policy is secured for 
the whole lifetime, whatever the 
state of health maybe in later years, 
Moreover, the payment of a very 
moderate additional premium secures 
another benefit. In the event of the 
death of the Parent or Guardian before 
the child attains the age of 21 no 
further premiums are required until 
the child attains the age of 21, when 
the child has the option of taking the 
full cash benefits assured at that age, 
or of electing tocontinuethe premiums 
and securing the additional benefits 
provided by the terms of the policy. 
The prospectus ‘* Children’s Deferred 
Assurances” contains full particulars, 
and shows at a glance the benefits 
afforded by different scales of pre- 
miums which can be adapted to meet 
the needs of all. It will gladly besent 
{ree upon application toaddress below. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 
TISH&, DOMIN] 
BRITISH2CDOMINIONS 
ISH Sy COMPANY LTD 
32 MOORGATE ST., LONDON, E.C.2 


Hlead Office 
BRITISH DOMINIONS HOUSE, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE AVE,, £.C,3. 
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A Juvenile Jubilee 


HE life of an ordinary journal is 





notoriously precarious. Changing times 

demand changing fashions, and in no 
realm do fashions vary more than in the 
newspaper world. It is therefore some- 
thing of an event that our contemporary 
Little Folks this month celebrates its 
Jubilee. 

Just glance back at the condition of 
things fiftv years ago when Little Folks 
was born. Europe was in the throes of the 
Franco-Prussian War—a war not only dis- 
astrous in itself, but leaving in its train the 
seeds of the great catastrophe that has, in 
our own day, wellnigh overthrown civil- 
ation. Of almost equal importance, 


a 
far as England is concerned, was the pass- 
ing of the Education Act, which for the 
first time rendered compulsory the education 
of every child in the land. The far-reaching 
lect of this measure was, perhaps, hardly 
discerned at 


he time, but among its con- 
sequences was the flood of che ap literature 
which to-day is such a feature of our social 
life. When we utter doleful complaints of 
the poor quality of modern fiction and the 
low taste of the multitude, it must be re 
membered that the publishers of to-day have 
to cater for a public which prior to 1870 


Was content with little or no reading at ail, 
and in many cases could not read if it chose. 
The readers of better-class literature still 


exist; if they are a small 1 


population it is only what they have always 
been. : ‘ 


ninority of the 


<jJeo 
Changed Conditions 


Curning to child life, it must be apparent 
to every observer that the conditions have 


changed enormously since 18 5. The Vic- 
torlan era stood 





pre-eminently for the 





virtues of family life. Paterfamilias ruled 
with an iron hand over a large and very 
respectable family. Children were to be 
seen and not heard, to address their fathers 
as “Sir,” were to be rigorously disciplined 
and frequently punished. It is not sur 
prising that the literature provided fon 
children reflected the spirit of the age. No 
story was complete without its “moral.” 
\s a modern writer recently put it, “The 
story books of my young days were labori 
ously elevating. ‘The Squire’s’ children, 
living at ‘The Hall’ and safeguarded by 
nurses and grooms, indulged in sundry 
mild adventures to the tune of pages and 
pages of moralizing on the part of thi 
authoress, to the joy of the Early Victorian 
mammas and the intinite boredom of the 
child, who skipped the sermons and read 
and re-read the few pages of real adven 
ture.” There were no penny (or two 
penny) coloured picture-papers such as de 
light the little ones of to-day, nor wer 
there the delightfully-produced “annuals” 
which the modern vouth expects from aunts 
and uncles at Christmas-time as a matte 
of course. Illustrations were few and 
costly, each had to be engraved on wood 
by hand. The photo-etching process, with 
line and half-tone engravings, was not in 
vented, and the popular “three-colour” pro 
cess had not come to render coloured 
pictures accessible to the million. 


2 


a a 
A Modest Start 





Little Folks started in a modest enough 
way with its 16 pages for a penny. But from 
the very commencement there was something 
about 1 which appealed. 


infant mind. How very strongly a_ story 


or magazine can grip the juvenile mind is 


It gripped the 
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adults. ¥ 
slate, eager to learn, im 
pressive and retentive. Writing to a daily 
paper recently an “old boy” confessed that 
he could remember perfectly the 


not always realized by outh starts 


off with a clean 


) stories and 
articles in his old school magazines—dating 
back to the 70's -and could even remember 
the exact page in which he left 
People who think that 
children” had bettet 
Little Folks 


youthful audience, and the men 


off reading ! 
“anything is good 

note! As 
gripped its 
ot those 


enough for 


has been said, 
LOFY 
the 
men of to 


Lord 


numbers until 
One of the 
day who readers at the 
Northclitte—writes to Editor the 
Jubilee Number, “I was brought up on 
Little Folks, which appeared when | 
six vears old, and which I well remember. 


early remains present 


day. many famous 


were Start 
the tor 
Was 


I rejoice to see its present flourishing con- 
dition. It 
millions of children.” 
the 
ture could beat 


have piven 


must g pleasure to 
Many another among 
litera- 
similar testimony. Indeed, 


Little Folks be 


they would constitute a 


leaders of commerce, politics, 


could the old readers of 


gathered together 


most remarkable and varied crowd, For 
Little Folks is the most democratic institu- 
tion on the face of this earth; it is taken 
regularly by the children of kings and 
commoners, it finds its wav into the homes 
of Cabinet Ministers, peers, labour leaders. 
Children of the aristocracy vie eagerly with 


children of suburbia for prizes in the com 


p tition 


Guide to English 








Not only doe it reach all classes 
in the British Isles, but it has a remark 
able internationa tanding lt has been 
called “the little French children’s first 
reader to English story-land”™; it finds it 
wav into the Roval Courts of } urope for 
the amusement na nst n of tuture 
rulers before the Re Ol mn | ny h 
governesses were wont to use it to teach 
Knglish to their little Russian children 
to-day little Japanese youths puzzle out tl 
words from its pages and send requests in 
quaint English to the Editor to find them 
a friend to correspond with. In India and 


South 


\frica, of 


the old days it used to have a large 


course, it is popular; in 

; ale in 
indeed, a special Ameri- 
York, 
have 
of their 


the United States 
can edition was sent over to New 
Unfortunately our American cousins 


ince that day grown 


own and 


market 


threaten to swamp 


rathet than to support \merican 


editions of British periodica Its sale in 
Australia is increasing, and ( 1, to 
is loyal. The War, OF course, 1 its heavy 
hand on Little Folks, but it ing 
know that during the last thi or ft 
years it has increased its sa s by r hilt 
per cent. What its real circulation is no 
man can know, tor 1 ful rib 
have a remarkable fa I I one 
copy spread over a dozen or a_ hundred 


readers 


Youthful Enthusiasts 











And how enthusiastic those 1 rs can 
he ' The ] ditot met ri 
many as a thousand cor I t 
them in a onth—} 
items of the magazine, askit | on 
the proper care of rabbit er 
quiring what books to read next, or askit 
Tor a corre spondent. Ir} 
lett hat finds its way 
box 

My DEAR MR. EDITOR, his is my first letter 
to you, but it has been bul | 
for ig t] ( t o | 
Den Stories, pictures é 
thing! Ltttle Folks is just We all 
k it, and o how I lo« | the d 

the brings ‘ 

Even mother cc 5 _— ) t 
pictures and Editor’s D child 
know natches it ) W 
How '* And to 
cha y it to t t 
Witl kk ( 

a 





Wi the secre } [ 
Fi I should perl f 
} fact that it 3 er , 
! i Ther ne ( 
tion tl “M ‘ 
ib pa It I 

it pe ik I 

if na 

| t ] I « 

t popular f 
n \ to re t he 
B | t it run the 
( The ‘ ell 
isk the reason f Lil ( 1) nati 
Club, Nature Club, S Club, etc. The 
re n | in the 7 } hild 
the » ol in if 
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felt very strongly in the growing child; it 
likes to join its own society, to be one of 
a clan or circle. 
when the objects of the club appeal directly 
to the child. 
readers in the community 


More especially is this so 


Children are the biggest 
, and experience 
of the Library Club goes to show that its 
members will call for stronger meat than 


many an adult circle. Nature, too, appeals 
to the y jung, and many thousands ot boys 
and girls have “joined up” and send thei 


“nature notes” in month by month. 


<je 
The Legion of Honour 





One of the most popular features is the 
“Pets and Pastimes Pages,” wherein “ Uncle 
Useful” tells his youthful enthusiasts just 
what is good, and what isn't good, for their 
guinea-pigs, and how they 


an mend punc- 
tures in their cycle tyres without burst tubes. 
But even this feature is eclipsed by the 
“Competition Corner.” Children dearly love 
competitions, and when they are of the 
character of those in Little Folks they are 
of distinct educational and literary value. 
Competitions have been a feature of the 
magazine from the very first number: in- 
deed, every issue during these last fifty 
years must have contained at least one com 
petition. In 1875 this feature must have 


proved itself a marked success, for in that 


year the Editor announced the foundation 
of “The Little Folks Legion of Honour,” 
in connexion with which bronze medals and 
other awards were presented to successful 
competitors. Five years later he announced 
that a silver medal would be given to the 
competitor gaining the highest number of 
awards during the year, and accordingly a 
silver medal has been presented every yeat 
since, The honour ot gaining the silver 
medal is most keenly contested every year; 
to be the Silver Medallist of Zittle Folks 
amounts more to the youthful mind than to 


receive the diplomas of the learned societies ! 


sje 


Generous Youngsters 





One remarkable feature must not be 
omitted, Krom the start th 
Little Folks have been generous in their 
support ot chariti : kort 
then Editor appe aled f towards a 
Little Folks Ward in the Fast London Hos 
pital, Shadwell In respon 
sent £2,000 rw 


readers of 


Vears ago the 


e the readers 


ventyv yer avo Miss Bella 
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Sidney Woolf (well-known to THE QUIVER 
readers as Mrs. R. H. Lock) wrote an appeal 
for money to found a Little Folks Ward in 
the Queen’s Hospital for Children, Hackney 
Road. The funds were soon forthcoming, 
and the work developed into the acquiring 
and the support ol the Little Folks Home 
at Cooden, near Bexhill-on-Sea. At the 
present time the readers are raising well 
over £1,000 a year to keep the Home going, 
Surely a remarkable piece of work for 
youthful purses! The Twentieth Anniver- 
sary ot this ettort is being celebrated at 
the same time as the Jubilee of the maga- 
zine, and special messages have been re- 
ceived from the Frince of Wales, the Prime 
Minister 

In honour of the occasion the May issue 
has been turned into a special Jubilee Num- 
ber. There is no doubt that a great many 
who are not “little folks” will want to 
secure a copy ol this number and to preserve 
it for future reterence, 


, Mr. Bonar Law, etc. 


sje 
Looking Ahead 





In the Jubilee Number are some humorous 
references to the “Centenary Number.” Will 
Little Folks live another fifty years? There 
is no reason why it should not. Of course 
the market is flooded vith che ap reading 


Young 


entirely blamed if they 


matter for young folks some of it oft 


rather demoralizing character. 


cannot be 





ur the sensational type of 
literary food that happt n to attract them. 
sponsibility rests with parents to see 
that the reading provided for their children 


what it ought to be Boys and girls are 


only too eager to read decent literature if 
hey get the chance t is the office of the 
idult to see that the chance comes the way 


t the tle ones. Little rather stands 
alone in the field there does not, at the 
present time, seem to be any other maga- 
zine quite on the same lines that one can 

0 or boy Whether its isolation 
is good or bad is a moot point, but at any 
rate one can only hope that in the years to 


T 
me it will continue to provide the same 


wholesome literama fare that has delighted 


suthful minds the world over during the 


etait 




















Conducted 


A Mrs.George St 
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A Record of Victory 





by 
UTgeon 





Y DEAR HELPERS,—On one of 
M those gloriously sunny days that we 

had in March I received a box of 
flowers from a Sussex rden, and. by 
the same post a booklet bearing the 
words ‘A Record of Victory a title 
fittingly given to the fifth annual report 
ot St. Dunstan’s Hostel for Blinded Sol- 
diers and Sailors. There no greater 
joy than arranging country-fresh flowers in 
our town rooms. The daffodils, irdy and 
brilliant, the large purple, quiet violets, 
and the trails of shining ivy told me while 
I gave them water of the walled garden and 
the Downs bevond, and the chestnut avenue, 
full of waking thing that he had left 
Everything was waking ( | 

Then | turned to the b klet about the 
blinded men, and I realized with pain that 
of all times in the year en eve 
thing is waking, is the worst eyes that 
never open ] thought of ‘ tasy in thre 
sight of the first almond tr blossom 
against a blue sky, of swallows swirling by, 
and of the ever-amaz bea ty of beeche 
in bud. 

I am writing now at the window of my 
club near Hyde Park Corns ) 1 atten 
tion distracted by bu trafti hurryin 
crowds, and glimpses o riders in 
the Park beyond Tr} a ( 


O00 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 





In the case of money for established 
funds (e.g., Save the Children, Seamen’s 
Hostel, Dr. Barnardo's, Reedham Orphan- 
age, etc.), please send to Mrs. George 
The Quiver Office, La Belle 
E.C.4, 
cheques, etc., payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd.; but in the case of money for indi- 
tiduals (e.g., Mr. Dalton) and parcels of 
all kinds, please write to Mrs. Sturgeon 
for an address to which to send them. 





Sturgeon, 


Sauvage, London, and make 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





passed from hand to hand, for although the 
original house in Regent’s Park is no longer 
available, another one close by has been 
secured, and 316 men are in residence, 
while 61 are waiting for vacancies. It is 
terrible to learn that apart from. those 
actually blinded in the war no fewer than 
23,000 men were discharged with seriously 
damaged sight, and it is those whom blind- 
ness has gradually overtaken who = are 
coming in the largest 
Dunstan’s to-day. Sir 


numbers to St 
Arthur Pearson 
says: “In a sense, their case is harder than 
that of the others. The slow failing of the 
light can be worse than the sudden blow. 
The full sacrifice is being paid when the 
anxious watching of the contest is over 

when the deep interest that was concen- 
trated on the wounded heroes has inevitably 
been diverted by newly arising concerns.’ 


Carrying On 
Wonderful as is the work done for the 
men while they are actually at St. Dun 


stan’s, I think the 
thoroughness of the 
“After-Care’” of the 
trained men is pei 

haps a still greater 


triumph. It is much 
easier to look after a 
hundred people in 
one house than to 
keep in touch with 
them when they ar 
dispersed ovel the 
countr y. Yeu 
\fter- 
Care Department, % 
which is under the 

direction of one ¢ 


the blinded office rs, 
Captain Tan Fraser, 


through the 


} 
a! 


b 


taries, and clerks, all making good at their 
chosen occupations, is a cheering thought 
and a tonic for new arrivals. 

It will interest readers to know that it is 
mainly due to the exertions of a captain 
who was completely blinded in the war that 
Alfred Martin’s circumstances have been so 
greatly improved, and | am also told that 
the wonderful cheeriness of this brave 
officer helped Alfred very much in his own 
sad case. 

his very morning I have a letter from 
one of the pluckiest people I ever had the 
privilege to meet. She was a trained hos- 
pital nurse—a _ Sister—and after doing 
splendid work in France she was sent to 
Salonika. There she became terribly ill, 
and she was sent back to England in a 
critical condition. The illness so affected 


her sight that she was for a time quite 
blind, and when at last her health began 
slowly to improve the sight could not keep 
pace, and it was months and months before 
shapes appeared. She was 


the dimmest 





at. Dunstan’ looks 

ifter some thousand 

blinded soldier who 

have left her door 

Experts visit the A Busy Scene at St. Dunstan's: a “me 5 
men, giving ane Teaching the Blind to Read eee 
any encouragement o1 

help they need in their work: and the pul known in the nursing home, where I visited 
chase of materials at the lowest possible her, as the pluckiest patient they had ever 
cost is arranged for, while watchful eye had It was considered almost a miracle 
are on the look out to ensure the best that her sight returned to any extent at 


market for the pl 
The fact that 
NOW Mmasseut 

mat makers, | 


boot repairel 


oduce of the home-worke1 
former St. Dunstaners are 
poultry farmers, basket and 


jornets, secre- 


661 


all, and no doubt her pluck was largely 


responsible for the recovery; but even so, 


he is very delicate, and I fear the oculists 
think that at any time the sight, now far 
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from perfect, may become still worse. She, 


too, is learning Braille and typewriting, 
and sends me cheerful and amusing letters. 


The Precious Paper-basKket 





One of my most precious possessions is a 
mode st-looking brown paper-bDasket, which 
I bought for three shillings when I visited 
St. Dunstan’s during the war with my 
sister (then Mrs. Lock), at the time when 


she was writing in THE QUIVER about Si 
Arthur Pearson's work. They told me that 
the naper-basket was the first attempt ol 
a blinded soldier who was learning basket 


making, and that it would be an encourage 

ment to him if it were sold. I felt that it 
would have been a privilege to buy it at a 
far higher price, and [ carried it with pride 
unwrapped (you may have forgotten that 
paper was scarce!) through the streets. My 
paper-basket is hard-worked, and serves m« 
well. I often think of the man who made 
it, and know that I can best serve him by 
serving St. Dunstan’s. The Army of 
Helpers does not easil loreet, and dona- 
tions for the blinded diet till filter n 
occasionally—I have an anonymous gift of 
fi this month—but the expenses are ver 

heavy, and I should much like to be able to 
send a substantial spring thank-otfering to 
Sir Arthur Pearson for the ntinuation of 
his splendid work. I propose to devote all 
the Mav birthday gifts of 2s. 6d. to this pur 


pose, so there, May readers, a first-cla 
reason for joining the Topsy-Turvy Cory 
at onc 


Midsummer Day Adoptions 





Other “after-war”’ work, fé which I 
have still unfortunately to plead, is that of 
the Save the Children Fund, which reade1 
of THe QUIVER have so generously sup 
ported. Mrs. Leggatt, the Deputy Chief 
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The Suite illustrated below: 


e— Carver Suite, ¢ mprising © Elbs w Chairs 


and 4 Standard Cl iairs. Soundly cor 
structed, Finished Ri h Oak Col our. - £6 19 6 
























BUY YOUR FURNITURE 
THE COMMONSENSE WAY 


Follow the example of thousands of prudent home-lovers 
who invariably “ come to Smarts” for their House Furnish- 
ing equipment : single articles or complete suites. 



























No necessity to start “saving up” or to worry about heavy 
payments—Smarts Simple System permits you to arrange 
your own terms and enables you to receive immediate 
carriage-paid delivery of the furniture. 

Learn all about this money-saving, quick-despatch way of 
furnishing the Home from the new Smart Booklet, “ Turning 
Houses into Homes.” Ask us to send you a copy to-day. 

Fares allowed on orders over £30 














Principal Showrooms : 
= 111,112 & a Tor rEnAm COURT RD., LONDON, Ww. 
loset Warren St Tube Station & ; minutes fr t Hampstead & Et ads) 
Arr ‘MUSEUM 1880 
BRANCHES A 





Southwark, 8.E.1 Croydon , & 34 George Street. Sheffield 10 +103 
7 30K 31 Hackney, E.8 t Mare Stree The M 

u Road,Elephant Wimbledon, 8,W.19—5 Merton Road, Coventry >-10 

i Castle, Ss ke. jroadway. Burge 

Stratford, E.15—:, Woolwich, §.E.18—73 Powis Street 
1 Phe Grov Holloway, N.7—49-s1 Seven Sister Wolverhampton 30 
Le icester—1 H Road. oe : 
Streetand 13 Silver Chiswick, W.4—119-r20 High Road, Birmingham —co & 
Manchester—74, 76,78 &20VictoriaSt 6! Broad Street 

Derby - ict . Northampton Abington Stree’. Bristol — 42 Castie 
a 1 Southend-on-Sea — 146-197 Broadway, Street, and lower 


he sad. and Queen's Road. Hill. 
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Bloom,”’ which gives a 
perfectly natural tint to 
the cheeks © one “e 
tell it_is artificial. 
ves, THE BE AUTY 
OT! Boxes 1I/- 




















La-rola will keep away all roughness, redness and chaps from 
hands, 


PALE 
COMPLEXIONS your face and 
PROVED Se 5 spoilt by frost or keen winds. 
touch of “La-rola Rose 


delighted with the results. 
In bottles, 1/6 and 2/6, from all Chemists and Stores. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 


and prevent your complexion being 





BEETHAM'S 


a-rola 
(as pre-war) 
is invaluable for 


Keeping Your Hands 
Soft, Smooth & White 


in spite of all the rough work you 
now have to do. 














Rub a little well in each time you 
wash them, and they will soon be all 


you could wish. 





During the Spring 


Get a bottle to-day ; you'll be 


ENGLAND. 


SE 


| 
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“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


andthe SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED 


L25,000 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF ANY 
BRANCH OF THE SOCIETY’S WORK. 


Patrons: Their Maj esties the KING and QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. The if agg OF hy my, 


Chatrman and Treasurer : C 
Ghatrman of the Ship Commattee 
Howson F. Devitt, Esq 
Joint Secretaries 
H. Bristow WALLEN and Henry G. CopELanp. 
Cheques should be pane Ly er to and sent to— 


fALDEN, Esq., M.A. 








The Shaftesbury Homes ethusa” oues Ship, 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2. 








CG. BRANDAUER & Go, Liv, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 









—_—_— - 


SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Bos of 
either series, 104d, 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WareHouse : 124 NEWCATE STREET, LONDON. 














CRocoleie Mould 


Already Sweetened with Pure Sugar only 5 
is Chocolate in Chocolates 
w most delicious form s 


prepared by 
Greens of Brighton 


Mamnsocturers of Green's Sponge Muxture, 
Soup Squares, Custard, Jellies etcelc 


H.J.GreentG@Lm 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





Another notable and most welcome gift 
1s iss. subscribed by the teachers and 
scholars of Teversall | Notts Coun il School 
(Mixed and Infants Department) and ot 
Skegby Infant Church School. 

A touching letter comes from South 
Africa: 

“Oumbu, South Africa. 

“Enclosed please find 4:1 12s. 6d. This repre- 
sents the amount in my little son’s money-box. 
My little one went Home some months ago, and 
I think he would be pleased if he knew that his 
money was going to help some little hungry 
child. So in his memory 1 send it for some little 
child starving in Europe. Also, under separate 


cover, [ am sending a few warm baby things, 
which I hope will be useful. 


“(Mrs.) MarGarer M. Sempve.” 


thoughtful and interesting contribu- 
tion of 5s. came trom Mrs. Hawken, repre 
senting a consolation prize awarded her in 
THE QUIVER crochet competition, the first 
competition she had attempted ; to this 
amount was added ss. given by a friend. 








£5 5s. 6d. from Miss Rankin, accompanied 


by most kind and encouraging words; £3 
‘for the most urgent requirement” from 
Miss Gertrude Sproston, who has contri- 
buted to the fund on many previous occa- 
sions; £1 from Mrs. J. L. Paterson; two 
dollars, with a eympathetic message, Irom 
Mrs, Stevenson (Toronto); a gift of rags 
and vaseline “for the poor Austrian chil 
dren’s skin” from Miss Connell, one of 
our first adopters—these are only a few of 
the many offerings of the responsive 
“Army.” I wish I could enumerate them 


all. 


Anonymous Gifts 


The following gifts are acknowledged 





With very many thanks: 
St. Dunstan's Hostel.- Anon., 


Bristol, “1. 
Seamen's Hostel.—A. E. A., 


tel. 105.3; Anon., a 
5s. brick; Anon., 2s. 6d. 

Save the C ren kund,—Ano ol, 10s. 3 
\. E. A., 10s.; Anon., 2s. 6d.; I » 105 





To Wool Hoarders—if any 





rhe following letter will, I am sure, 


extract the last inch of idle wool that may 
still be lurking in forgotten basket or cup- 
board. It was sent to one of my helpers 
by the head of a society which d 
§uts among poor clergy 


in acknowledgment <¢ 


distributes 
and their families, 
of a parcel of garments, 
etc., entirely made from THE QUIVER wools 
and pieces . ° ; 

“The package which vou have so verv kindly 


sent has reached us safely 


y this mort ig. Thank 


you so much for its very pleasing contents, for 
they are indeed acceptable. It is so sweet of you 
to have thought of our babies and to have sent the 
voolly balls for them, and what pleasure they will 
give to the mites to whom they will be sent 
We have very Jarge number of families. still 
on our list to wim we had hoped to have sent 
a special parcel for Christmas, but unfortunately 

e contributi ot that reached us at 
that scason were very many fewer than they have 
been in previous years, and long before our list 


\ 


ontributions of cl 





was completed our stores ran dry, sO many wert 
left out in cold It is our great wish now 
to send those who have been waiting a parcel 
as soon as possible, and for them we are so 
specially glad of nice things, cither for the 
parents or for their children, and we shall at 


ones di 





li yute these gifts of yours amongst 
those to whom we know they will give happiness 
We feel we owe you a big debt of gratitud 
and the only way we can discharge it is by 
thanking you, and tl we do very sincerely and 
heartily a thousand times over.” 





I have another appeal for wool from an 


‘invalid this morning, and I should hk 


several post cards asking for her address, 
for if she were supplied I could give the 
names of others to whom the wool would be 


ie, 


I 
} 
1 


equally valua 


Woollies While You Wait 


While we are on the subject of wool I 





think I must give you the benefit of the 
description of a wonderful invention sent 
me in a letter from Mrs. Lowe, of Bobbing, 
one of the oldest QUIVER helpers. It 
] 


ounds almost like magic 


I had such a lovely Christmas present. It 
one of those Auto-knitter machines. At first 
Ll thought I should never learn it. I was really 


1g it, it seemed so in- 





n\ spare 











time, 1 I can already make a sock, ribbing, 
| | And ho long do you think it 
took me? Less than three quarters of an hour 
Whe I become expert I i be able to do a 
pair in t nty-five I ute Doesn't it seem 
irvellous 2? So now you know where to send 
you want ‘woollies’ in a hurry.” 


Magazines from Home 





I know how even on a visit abroad in 


I have watched the post for Eng 





lish papers, and read them when they 
arrived from beginning to end, so it is not 
ditticult to realize what it must mean to 
listant settlers in other continents to have 
magazines from home. There was a fine 
response to my appeal for copies of THE 
Or IV) Rk for these lonely people, and Miss A 
Ruby Taylor, the Hon Sec. of the Colonial 


Correspondence League, Was most gratetul 
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offers of 
that such 
and re-read 
much mor 
of literature 


“Tt is delightful getting so 
‘THE QUIVER 
good English magazines were read 
several 
appreciated than the sensational typ 
ther One of 


many 


one of our readers wrote 


> sO Very 


times over; they 


to be obtained out our subscribers 





has written offering to take in THE QUvuIvER to 
send overseas. .. . Thank you so much for Miss 
Sedgwick’s address. I am sending it to one of 
my sectional secretaries, who wants THE QUIVER 
for a nice woman in Yuke Territory, who 
asked specially for the magazine They get a 
weekly mail, but are so isol { that they live 
200 miles from medical aid. She is a Canadian, 
but of English parentage a constantly 
eceiving fresh addresses, so I m always glad 


of offers.” 


Correspondents for *‘ A. O. S.” 








Two helpers volunteered to write to 
‘A. O. S.” and two to her friend, and I am 
sure they will both give and receive much 
pleasure. 

The Topsy-Turvy Corps 
Last month, in my report the Topsy 


Birthday s,00k, I said that there was 
not yet a single date in April filled, but 
ince then that month has made a , and 
a notable one, 10! Miss ] S. Rankin, on 
of THE QUIVER’S most loyal rea 
helper of my sister in the days of the war, 


Turvy 


tart 





wrote: 
I think that i ‘ 1 \ 
bo thday Mi 1 t 
wh I reacl < S3 1 | 
glad to } 
Now that he ha » kind et the ball 








welcome 
Anott ‘ () ( 
rote 
You see that I | 
1 made mvself into l of fairy god 
0 tle Dunn gir I} parcel I 
a petticoat with warm bodi and now I am 
going to set to work « a fre f Nelli 
What a big familv! \r Mr Dunn 
nly the Idest | i Id enough to ca 
ything. 


Best Thanks to All 





rolling I hope that April will prove a record 
month. 
The SOS Corps 

On the other hand last reac 
join the SOS ¢ ! n 22 and 
respectively. The latter wrot 

I ill | iS in M t | e that will 
not be-t I e ‘ what I 


lor gilts, de 
Alfred Mar 

Mrs. C. A 

Dederer, Mi 


Mrs. Tweedie, 


Reader, K. :; 
W. Flight, 
Miss Hop 
Mrs. A 
Cleaver, 
A. W. Milla 
Miss W. 
Western, Ni 
Miss Winifre 
Miss Mott, 
Mi 


mn ©. 
Mr 
Wil 
Mi 
kK. Type 


Mole, 


Mrs. 


Grey 
Miss Gladys Harrison salir 
D. A. Smith, Mr 
Kirkham 


mations, letters, etc. 

Mrs. Semple, Miss | 
Miss Phillis Kert 
s A. Todd, Miss M. C. Cl 
Mrs. E. 

ind F. While 
Dewhurst 
Loury, Mrs. 
Mrs. Grey 


tin, 


= We 


Baker, M 


Mis 
r, Miss 
Miss ( herin B 
irse Stokes, M i \ 
d H. Bull, M 0) ( 
Miss Gs. W illiar . Mr 
Ibell, Miss Winifred B 
Pinnell, Miss 
Miss Christi 
Miss Buxti 
M. Wood 
k q., Mi G 


IN 


kK. S. Paterson, M M 
. M. Thomson, M x3 
K. Parke, Mrs. Big ; 

Miss Kathleen W 
Sutton, Esq M I 
urt H | 


fall, Mi I G 
y, M 4 I 
Gertrud S 
Hawker M | ( 
H Kirkhan P 
Stevenson, Mr: I 
Miss D. E. W M 
ae Mr ] 
Sedgewick, M \. R 
Paylor Mi D t 
I S. R in, M ( 


Hit 
ip} al | h pr » | l 
delate Nh eymoo thre 
we In \p lL, It 
) We bh 
i I I narri I 
ca t beca ( l 
i o thre week ’ 
tty ll be forw j ' 
Rome iN ‘ 
| ecelve the ho e } 
i ee 1 
| f< ¢ ’ 
Wi espone 

nat ‘ ( inct I 
Ml ‘ ny ot] 
us in sending an 
\ddi Mr (it . 
QUIVER, La Be Sauva I I 

Yours sincere 7h AS 


M. Capel, A 
Miss I Re 


Mrs. ‘Tripe, 


H 
Ald 
1, Mis 

I 
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| ady D says The Children if | 

‘simply love to wear the _JL | 
(#.) garments which have been — () | 
| rejuvenated with [Wink. — | | 


AL 
( wer W'! TH Twink you can dye the children’s (sees) 
. / . ° ° BROWN 
dag frocks just the dainty colours they hr 
love to wear; the garments take on all the 


charm of newness. Twink is just pure Lux 
flakes combined with beautiful shades of H 
Ml dye. It cleans and dyes at the same time, - Mee 
{ ‘ mo VELLOW 
\ - ye . — 
a PRICE 5D. PER PACKET ’ 
Of all Grocers, Stores, Oilmen, Chandlers, etc. 
' 


CLEANS AND DYES AT THE SAME TIME, 


- . MADE IN EIGHTEEN BEAUTIFUL SHADES. 
as a oLo 
(sit - raven GeLO 
. ‘ SY “3 | 
* 3 
an, a y i 
a ' a c | 














MADE BY THE 
MAKERS OF LUX 











24 Lever BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT 
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Builds Sturdy Children 


Mellins Food rears delicate children 
from birth onwards to sturdy growth, 
maintains the standard of health in 
thriving children. Easily assimilated 
and highly nourishing, it is the only 
reliable substitute for mother's milk. 
Recommended by doctors and nurses 
for over fifty years. 
4 valuadbie bookietror M ers and Sample or Mellin 


food on rece:pt of 64. stamps on application lo— 


MELLIN'S FOOD, LTD., PECKHAM, 
LONDON, S.E.15. 














me HOMER 
EASY S - ~~ . 
CHAIR 


Special 





Features: 


Soundly con- 
structed Birch — 
Frame, Best 
Erglish Web, 
20 coppered 
Steel Springs 
(13 in seat, 7 
in back), 
Spring Edge 
Seat, covered 
in Handsome Coverings, and designed to give the 
Maximum Comfort at Minimum Cost 

The ‘‘HOMER”? is made in mass production by 
Discharged Soldiers, and sold direct to the public, 
thus enabling us to offer this luxuridus chair at the low 


wice of LE 15 O, covinve pait 


Write for Sample Covering 


ALLDERS, Ltd., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
NORTH END and 
GEORGE STREET, Cro VY don. 
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ft o make 
Linoleum look 


' and wear well 


use Ronuk, because it is not 
only the best polish and 
cleanser, but it actually pre- 
serves the material and gives 
a surface which resists damy 
dirt and germs. The wear 
is on the Konuk, not on the || 
linoleum. | 
NOTHING IS THE SAME, NOR 
HAS THE SAME REFRESHING 
SMELL & ANTISEPTIC VALUE, 


Write for leaflet to Ronuk, Ltd., Portslade, || 


RONUK 


The Sanitary Polish 














| Have you tried RONUK Motor Polish? | || 

















r 
Save money by making 5 

DRESS verte scars 
garme t i ir i 


sl 

s\ ra 
and we will send you a ] ! of pa 
from which you can sel ul in 
in your own home 
Summer Fabrics, Crepe Merle, 46 inches wide, 
lovely shades, Plain and Fancy \ 5 OF £ 
Cloth, Crepe Sylcot, the new r s 
rivals silk, and many l I W 3 
Costume Tweeds, Suitings, Navy and I 
Serges, etc., at ren irkably | 
( ts over 10 wriace paid. la post 








. SIMPSON & SON (Dept. Q.), Eign St., Hereford. j 























THE “RAPID” TOASTER 
— Toasts Four Slices of Bread 


at a Time in Two Minutes 
The top of t 







e Toaster cat 
g a kettle or pa 
and not g boiled on It wil 
» flat 





simply sta a gas-T 
» cook tove (th 
a | not ede the toasing), 
HH : or circular-flame oll stove 
> oe] - Each 39 
= Ss (Post t 4/-) 
—= , Write for « list of 


mplete lis 
ELBARD HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 
May be obtained of all fronmon gers, Stores, et or write to 


ELBARDS PATENTS CO. 
(Dept. ©), 40 York Rd., Kiing's Cross, London, Nt 
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The Crutch and 
Kindness League 


EADERS will have seen notices of the 
passing away of the Rev. J. Reid 
Howatt early in this year. Older 

readers of THE QUIVER will regard his death 
as the loss of an old friend, for Mr. Reid 
Howatt contributed to these pages regularly 
every month for years, in an article devoted 
to the Crutch and Kindness League. 


The Beginning 





Emerson says that a friend may be con- 
sidered the masterpiece of Nature, and cer- 
tainly those of us who have friends—real 
friends—know how barren life would be 
without them. 

It is a great thing to be a friend—it is a 
great thing to have a friend; but to create a 
great host of friends for the friendless—that 
is a very wonderful thing indeed. And one 
man has done it. 

Twenty-five years ago it occurred to Mr. 
Reid Howatt, a Presbyterian minister, that 
there must be hundreds, even thousands, of 
cripple children in London whose lives were 
Unable to 
take their full share in games and sports, 


inconceivably barren and dreary. 


and possibly backward in reading owing to 
weakness and irregularity at school, he 
surmised that their lives must be very 
monotonous, with a very few of the vivid 
patches which make life worth living. 

As an intimate friend of Sir John Kirk 
and the Shaftesbury Society, he knew that a 
great movement had been inaugurated for 
assisting the thousands of cripple children 
in Greater London. He a ordingly set to 
work through the society to create a chain 
of triendship which should link the rich with 


the poor, the healthy with the sick, the 
Whole with the maimed. Writing first in 
the pages of a weekly serial he was then 


editing, he asked the bovs and gitls who 
had been fortunate enough to vo away tor 
a holiday to bring back some little souvenn 
lor a cripple child who would have no 
Opportunity of seeing the sea or the country. 
This appealed to the children, and each 
child was put in touch with a cripple child 
to whom the little gift could be sent. As 


the scheme matured, it became known as 


OO5 


And its Founder, the Rev. J. 
Reid Howatt 


A Tribute and Reminder 


the Crutch and Kindness League, the 
society finding the crutch and the members 
the kindness. For many years Mr. Howatt 
explained the idea month after month in 
THE QUIVER, and in this and other ways 
brought it to the notice of an immense 
public. 


An Idea which Grew 


As the idea “caught on” the work be- 
came too great for one man, and as a relief 
to Mr. Howatt all the correspondence was 
undertaken by the Shaftesbury Society, and 
formed an integral part of the Cripple 
Mission. Mr. Howatt, however, until the 





day of his sudden death last January, took 
an active interest. The scheme of the 
league is simple. Those desiring to join 
send their names to the Shaftesbury Society 
with the subscription of one shilling, and 
the name and particulars of a cripple child 
are sent to each applicant. They promise 
only to write a letter to their protégé once 
a month, but, of course, as soon as the 
friendship is established many other little 
things often accompany the letters. 

Mr. Howatt speaks of the letters thus: 
“The effect of these letters on the child 
cripple’s life is marvellous; they are read 
and re-read, are laid under the pillow o1 
stored in a choi e but accessible place, to 
chat again to the lonely one when no pet 
son is seen and no voice heard. I have had 
pac kage on pac kage ot these choi 2 letters 


in my hands, limp with loving usage by 


in too many a case, thin hands that have 


» 


since been folded for ever. 


Invaluable Friendship 





That this friendship means much to thi 


chil annot be doubt d, and th tollowing 
conversation overheard at one of the holi 


day homes illustrates this: “My lady sent 
me a box of paints,” said a little boy. “ Vy 
lady gave me this frock, and she always 


sends me a big parcel at Christmas,” chimed 
in a little girl. “My lady came all the way 
to London to see me in the ‘orspital,” con 
tinued a little helpless one ; “T’ve ‘ad ’e1 




















THE QUIVER a 
ever since I was three!” “And my lady, His thirty years’ ministry in Camberwell 
why, she’s a le vely lady!” exclaimed attracted a thoughtful, « iltured evga 
another: “I don’t know whatever 1 should — tion before the changes in the social life of 
do without ‘er.” th district quite alte ds the itus of the 
residents of this beautitul i » of South 
Happiness Among Cripples London. 
But it means much also to the frierds, a Needless to ay, hi t I produ 
the letters received at headquarters testity. found a ready channel in periodical litera 
One, herself an invalid, writes: “My little tur Reference has already been made to 
cripple asked if her mother might bring he his articles in THE QUIVER H Crutcl 
to see me. She is such a nice child, and and Kindness League tormed 1 hasis ot 
her mother seemed so pleased and proud to his theme every month, but it as diversi 
bring her. The little girl brought me a fied and illustrated in a hundred ways 
home-bred linnet, at which | was so pleased, which redeemed the subj f ynotony. 
Now the bird has grown so tame and sings What it has meant to th n iffering 
all day long. I myself know what it is children in the sordid areas of poverty 
to be a cripple, for I cannot even stand, tricken London is more than tongue can 
but that child’s gift of love has helped me _ tell. Nearly So,ooo have known the joy and 
more than anything, and the sweet singing — privilege of friendly contact and uplitt from 
and trusting of my bird has been such a some distant friend—the magazine forging 
pleasure to me.” th nk of svmpatt ‘ 
The Founder A Tribute 
Mr. Reid Howatt owed much to his early Now the voice is silent and the pen fot 
experiences in secular lite. His training as ever laid le 3 i lastil bute of 
a working journalist gave him activity of gratitude is due to Mr. Reid Howatt 
mind, keenly alert to the value of picture memory. The vacant post as president of & 
and metaphor, with readiness and facilit he league w be fh I known _ 
to express them both by pen and pencil. In poet and novelist Mr. John Oxenham, and 
some respects he, as a minister, was in Mi Krica Dunkerlev, one of the far 
advance of his time. He gripped the value circle, also with fine literary gifts, will act 
of the child as a factor in public worship as hon. secretary Phe cripp hildren are H 
It is no new thing in our day, but years agi still in the midst Phe ety register 
a special address to the litthe ones as an gives particulars to-day of 1 ess than 8,200 
integral part of morning church service was bovs and girls handicapped in the race of 
somewhat of a novelty. lite, all of whom would be happier and 
The wide field of choice in subject, which better for a correspondent friend, as we as 
was made to yield fruitful estion and for the local visito ft tl Let M 
instruction in Divine truth in young and Howatt’s memory furnish a vet further plea | 
plastic minds, may be gathered from the for friends to join the league, and thus help 
many volumes which remain as evidence of to perpetuate the influen rue and ( 
Mr. Howatt’s versatility and industry. kindl|, 5 
_ 
— 
Any of our readers who do not belong to the Crutch and Kindness | 
League will be heartily welcomed to the circle of members. Send 1s. 
to Sir John Kirk, 32 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 
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INVESTMENT or SETTLEMENT 


Orange Growing in Sunny South Africa 
AN INCOME OF £500 


per annum will be secured from a 5-acre Orchard after the Fifth Year. 
































The following figures are commended to the public for careful consideration: 
war ep wnat ORANGE GROVES AT A GLANCE 

Prof. Ralf, fC alifornia states in Government records : ** Placing the average at » boxes per acre.” Prof. J. E. Coits : 
S250 and over. The Trad les C yMMissioner = rts that South “African Oranges recently realised in Covent Garden from 
3¢s. and up to as much as 60s t 

INVEST ‘IN A ‘COMPANY SHOWING ACTUAL RESULTS 

Oranges from the Prudential Groves recertly realised in Covent Garden from 37s. 6d. to 55s. per case. Normal price, 
7s. Od., Ss per case 

lake the lower of the above returns and reckon 200 boxes to the acre, which will give a return as follows : 

200 boxes from one acre at 30s. per box = ah eee £ 
Reti f five acres at 200 boxes to the acre ... ane Pre £1,500 

This would show an income of £1,500 per annum from five acres of bearing ishington Navels, but as business men take 
another 50 per ce it. off, this will leave £750 per annum, which is a very good return on £625 ou oe Now be pessimistic and 
tal ,other 331 r cent. off, and that will leave £500 a year, the estimate given by the C any. 

The fruit ext aan from S uth Afri 1 reaches the markets of Europe real Americ 1 durir ene hen ae ier months when Citrus 
fruits are out of sea ! iv lei the North. DR. MACDON ALD, LATE b IRK« rOR OF AGRICULTURE 
IN THE TRANS VAAL, SEATES. > hay tlie whole range of Modern Agriculture it will be ha-d t id an investment that 
offers safer and better return expenditure than a well-managed Orange Orchard in >outh Africa," 

_THE DIRECTORS ARE ALL WELL. KNOWN a ne pee 

The Prudential is developing the finest Citrus Estate in the British Empire. A main railway line and the Crocodile River 
run through the whole 1 : 

There are a li nited number I s for sale, price £125 per acre, payable in instalments over a period of five years. 
(£625.) (Cash price, £ 108.) 

Lhe Company undertakes the man 1 t for absentee owners for a small per | ts. 

Bankers STANDA BANK oF Soutu Arrica, Lrp., 10 Cle: 4 l lon, E.C.4 
Wri for full particulars—Dept. O.M., 


SOUTH AFRICAN PRUDENTIAL LTD., 


79 _QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4, 



















_ he ck-Awa 
5 alos WARDROBE 


There is room in every home for 
et Wardrobe bec ause it rests 


additional Price 77/6 










HAIR TINT FOR GREY OR FADED HAIR 











hair any natural ‘ moda louses, etc., Carr. Paid te 
lark brown, light wl mostly every woman desires, The any Stats 

Wh, dark wey ee Tu: K-AWAY is made in Soli : Oak and well UK. 

It is permanent and c. id tors, size 





} relury 





3 it ; in wide by 

DOWNERS, 
De 

61 Pont ‘Ra. 09 

London, S.E. 


as no grease, and dot 
hair Itis used by over 
fa million peo; le. 
catea mpanies each 
all Chemists, Store 
2/6 the Flask, 

n HINDES, Ltd., 1 
rect, City London, 
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Real Harris, Lewis, and C A S E. Mi E N T 


Shetland Homespuns CURTAINING 


ect from the Makers. . * 
Light welknts for Ladies ‘Medium tor Cents. Direct from Makers. He i and Lace in- 
ms & Apply serted. Send post card for Pattern Book.— Y.Y. 
RA NEWALL. ry SON “(De ay c v. , Stornoway, Seotiand. Dept., LI Dre IW & CO., Kirkgate Bri lford 


State shade de sired and if for Gent 5 or 
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“nae KOURNVILLE — = 
COCOA CONDITIONS 


ie Sce the name “CADBURY ’” on every piece of Chocolate 


FLAVOUR” 
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CUS) shoes are ale. 
signed por Wolte? oO of 
disc ruminating baste, 
[ih lé mode las sia le 
illustration can be ob “s 
bained in black Naw 
Blue Hu a41a Brown 
and 2 tlestrip Grey 
Gl. 202 By, 2c Grey fe 
and White Pickshin 


pie hLasdeers 


MAN FACT UR: o By 
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OBTAINABLE FROM HICH 

















That's what you 
want for your 


Skin Trouble 







Are you worried by 
eczema which tor- 
tures you day and 
night ? Have you 
a bad leg that won't 











vet better? Are vou disfigured b 
face spots? Have you an itching 
rash or bad hands? Does your 


child suffer from some skin ailment ? 
Antexema is a certain remedy for 
these and every other skin trouble, 
The instant you apply Antexema 
all itching stops, and succeeds 
when all else fails. But remem 
ber, it must be Antexema—nothing else will 
do. It is non-greasy and invisible on the skin. 


Get Antexema To- “day 


All Chen and Stores, al I oe x B ws 
Taylor Dru ( , Parke's, ar | t Whit 1 
Antexema at 3 1 #1/3, the larger " 
economical, Or post free direct, 3 Antex 
Castle Laboratory, London, N.W.1 \ thr ti 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, S \f ; I 





IF YOU WANT BABY 
TO GROW UP 


into a hardy, vigorous child, you must make 


sure you are feeding him properly Baby 
should be fed at the breast if p pe ssible—and 
this wll always be made easier if e expectant 
mother will prepare herself by ir lin ne of 
her daily meals a bowlful of Neave's Health Diet. 


But when Baby has to be put on the bottle, 
extra care must be taken in the choice of 
the food Neave’s Food has nearly a 
century's reputation, and many eminent doctors 
express the opinion that it is the best alternative to 
mother’s milk 





Dr.——, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S.(Edin.), 
I. F.P.S.(Glas.), etc., Leeds, writes:— 
‘Your Neave's Food is suiting our youngster 
odmirabl ly, for wh ch we are very thankful ° 
She was not doing well on cow's milk 1 water 
alone."’ 
EVERY MOTHER 1 se . Free 
Sample Zia, which will rwarded receipt of 
for post Booklet, Hi About Bavy 
receipt of post card 
HOR. NPAVRE & ¢ Dept Forpr 











Babies thrive on 


neces 


» Food 


Sold everywhere in 1/8 & gla lins ; also Od, Packets, 























HIS month our readers are invited 

to give their opinions in reply to the 

question which our Special Commis- 
sioner expresses his feelings upon on page 
607 of the present issue: “Is the Working 
Man a Social Failure?” A handsome 
volume will be awarded to the 
all letters printed in these 
announcing the results. Entries should be 
addressed to The Competition Editor, THE 
QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
not later than May 20 next. 


writers of 
pages when 


Results of the Discussion 





in the March Issue 





Subiect— 


“ARE YOU TREATING YOUR HUSBAND 
I AIRLY ?” 


The above question called forth much 
interest on the part of our readers, both 
men and women, the majority of whom 
reached a fairly general level of opinion. 
I have decided to divide the prize of One 
Guinea between Mrs. NEVILL HowarpD, of 
Long Melford, and Mr. N. A. Howe, of 


Perthshire, whose letters are printed below 


Sik,—In the name of the average woman of 
to-day, I take exception to the picture of the 
business man’s wife drawn by the writer of the 
above-named artick 

The sketch of “Svlvia’s” 

} 


character is pre- 
sented in such a way as to s 


iggest that she is 


a “type and a numerous one at that. This 1 
ve flatly to deny. That women of this 
Gescription exist is, of course, an undeniable 


fact, but they are excepti 

pointed to as such 
rhe great middk 

tributor is dea! 


and are always 


lass, with which your con- 


“ing, is not a breeding-ground 
for the cx ntemptible pettin that he portrays. 
in these strenuous 


atter-war days, such a 


woman as “Sylvia” would not go far without 
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a severe and effective jolt to her self-esteem, 
administered by common-sense relatives or 
friends, or, more probably, by the husband 
himself. 

I confess that I cannot clearly visualize a 
flesh and blood edition of “David,” and I am 
glad to be able to say so. A man so utterly at 
the mercy of a woman’s vagaries would be a 
ruly pitiable spectacle. The only comment that 
can be made of a being so limp and character- 
less is that he deserves such a wife as “Sylvia,” 
and of a certainty he would never get on in 
business, even were his wife a paragon of all 
the virtues. 

With regard to the general theme of the 
article, I submit that if a couple followed the 
suggestions which it puts forward, unutterable 
monotony would be the result. The wife would 
be in danger of losing all her charm and fper- 
sonality, the husband would end by being a 
machine or a bear, probably both 

Take, for instance, the question of the small 
domestic troubles. 

Why should a woman weather them all un 
fortified by the strong male sympathy and 
encouragement which would give her self-con- 
fidence with which to overcome them? Let her 
tell him (effer dinner, of course!) that Minnie 
has “given notice,” and that the kitchen stove 
has been smoking all day and spoiled all the 
clean clothes airing on the rack. Let her go to 
him for comfort in these things. He is the one 
person to whom she wld turn, and it will 
make a better man of him. The very smallness 
of the troubles will bring out the protective 
chivalry in him, and without chivalry no man 
is a true gentleman. 

If she has the divine gift of humour, she will 
smile through her tears and make some comi 
remark about Minnie and the clothes, where 
upon they will both find the world spinning as 
merrily as ever. 

“Partnership,” urges your contributor. 

By all means. Real partnership is the surest 
road to married happiness. But why should 
the husband be a “sleeping partner ” 

I fail to see why a man should be nursed 
up for his daily occupation to the exclusion of 
his wife’s interests and the obliteration of het 
personality. Under the regime suggested in 
the article, any normally balanced man would 
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feel like a prize Peki e being prepared fot fir t irl well 1 ited and trained t 








exhibition, and would chafe accordingly. every branch to be content with spending her 
he article presup} s entire lack of balance time as vou describe in paltt } é ecota 
in both parties, and this renders it (if IT may tions to the detriment of her hot life and the 
say so without offen t of dare. One of th ; of her husband Being ti i al in 
most noticeable effect of the war upon ir I l 1 ¢ nom } I t ted to 
home life is that we find sound mmon-senst nduct her household econor ill nd 
and wisdom where before frivolity and thought ing to the position in lif f he lf ar 
lessness reigned supreme. husband 


Before those stern, refining véars “Sylvia” There is reason, tl 
may have been a type. Now, thank goodness, busine man can, if he cl i suitable 
she is a “rata avis. I am, sir, Yours faith wife 
ully, D. NEVILL TIOWARD. and worries have ended for th iv, will be 








ready to enjoy her husband y y in the 

Sir,—Your startling indictment of some wiv evenin Ile will return to a ell-ordered 
of business men challeng criticism. Surel home, well-cooked food, and a ion abk } 
the type of woman \ ! ribe passed away and willit t hare in } } I rrows 
with the early Victorian tradition. In thos business and domestic alike With this mutual 
days women were denied ¢ ition in it sympathy the burdens of daily life will be light 
widest sense, and practically no career w ened, and the man be h : 4 vote his 
open to them except that of marriage, for whole ener to his life’ 
which no training wa iven to make them it hor is being hely 1 


actual partners in their husbands’ lives | It is t €SSi I e t 
“dress up and look pretty,” as one far mat | | I 
said in another nnexion, emed the be-al { 
and the end-all of their exist ‘ lut involved U 
The same idea was carried out in the home i hed at 
life. No matter at what expense the h must and br len as th \ 
be furnished, n ¢ hfull 
canons of taste, but simply to vie with other 
wives in the neighbourhood An additional p 





But what in many cases br ht about. this | aaa eee dal ed f 4] 
vine : y he er la een awarded » th Cl I 
deplorable state of matters? N loubt it wa 
largely owing to the husband’s action and the in 
prevailing idea at the time of which we speal 
No woman was co! lered able to understand A Reply (in Verse) to 





her husband's b ness, and she therefore . _ 
cut off from that part of |! life, and het the March Competition 





energies had to | pent or 1 pent on herself G wives I number | t 

ane her h e, knowing nothing of the financial Wi t their 

side of her husband’s lif Naturally the re \\ foolish f \ 

sult of this ignorance ve1 ften br ht about Vi not to Man t 

bankruptcy, not only in the busine ife of the But how shall my poor f 

man, but, what is wor bankruptcy of lov 1) ' t! " W iw \ 

and happiness in the |} ‘ : 
But, happil t} ha char ] nd \\ t I ] | 

thanks to the self-den ul h 1 | ! v ] t t ( - 








occasior 1 taken full tage of tl ) t 
freedor » lor i ( tent to be kept | ‘ t ! 
tsid } 1 t What |} 
caused hat n’s out aie 
Education and ¢ t | ¢ ‘ wks 
Ed ti is now t é nd wor Of | : —- MI 
alike. Irom the eler tary t th \\ 
universitv the road | tically open to all And : ‘ 
certainly to all witl bilit W evote t Dot | wallow ¢ ‘ 
energies to tread it Girls’ high } f 
which there i ll limited t ' + tu t ‘ 
their energic not onl to tral t t t ! f Mat in 
enter 1 ( t Dut f t ] ¢ ‘ 
( ry 1 \ t t . * 
Not ly t t t 1 well 
thy £ ' ‘ | | 4} ‘ 
eve thing t vell ' ' 
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eautiful Books of 
e Garden Beautiful 


Books for the Garden Lovers’ Library offer a 
remarkable scope for combining beauty with utility, 
and such a combination is admirably portrayed in 
the Gardening Volumes published by the House 
of Cassell. 

We give below a selection of books, each of 
which is acknowledged to contain the most 
complete and up-to-date information upon the 
subjects dealt with. 

The Direct-Colour photographs with which most 
of them are illustrated are of indescribable beauty. 
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The Complete 


Gardener 


A work to which the garden-lover may turn 
for reliable and practical information about 
any shrub, flower, fruit or vegetable he is 
likely to wish to grow. 

With a Coloured Frontispiece and 128 Full- 
page Half-Tone Plates. 17/6 net 


Round the Year 
in the Garden 


Beginning with a description and explanation 
of the work for October, this volume follows 
the year round in the garden, bringing to 
notice the flowers, fruits and vegetables of 
the respective seasons and indicating the 
chief garden work to be done each month. 
New Edition with 8 Lumitre Colour Photo- 
graphs and 32 pages of other Illustrations. 
8/6 net 


Rock Gardening 


for Amateurs 


The simplest and most beautiful book on this 
fascinating subject. It shows how a rock 
garden way be built, planted and success- 
fully maintained. 

With 12 direct-from-Nature Lumiere Plates 
and 64 pages of other Illustrations, 8/6 net 


The Book of 
Hardy Flowers 


A work of reference concerning the flowers, 
trees and shrubs that are suitable for grow- 
ing in these islands and in other countries or 


With 32 Autochrome Plates, 64 Half-tone 
Illustrations, and numerous Shetches in the 


Text, 17/6 net 


Practical Amateur 
Gardening 


An indispensable book full of plain and 
practical informatien for the guidance of 
Amateurs. The pages deal with the culti- 
vation ef fruits, flewers and vegetables, insect 
pests and plant diseases. A brief calendat 
of garden work for each month is included. 
With Coleured Frontispiece and 48 Photo- 
graphs. 8/6 net 


Garden Flowers 
as they Grow 


A charming beok, which deals fully with 
many well-knewn garden flowers. It sur- 
rounds each flewer with delightful legends 
and historical detail, besides giving much 
useful information. 

With 20 Lumiere Plates. 8/6 net 


The Rose Book 


should be done. 


With 8 Lumsére Photographs and 40 pages © oa. 


tone Illustrations, 


A complete guide for amateur Rose-growers, tell- 
% ing in simple, concise fashion how and when things 
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THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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‘Best Books for 
Your Bookshelf 


THE SALVAGING 
OF CIVILIZATION 


H. G. Wells 
7s. 6d. net 


THE RIVIERA OF 
THE CORNICHE 
ROAD 


Sir Frederick Treves, Bart., 
G.C.V.O., C.B., LL.D. 


With 92 Illustrations fro om Photographs 
by the Author - 25s. net 


LETTERS TO ISABEL 
Rt. Hon. Lord Shaw 


of Dunfermline 
21s. net 


MR. PUNCH'’S _HIS- 
TORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND 


Four Volumes, cloth 
git - £3 3s. net 


THE CHALLENGE 
OF THE DEAD 


Stephen Graham 
7s. 6d. net 


WITH THE BATTLE 
CRUISERS 


Filson Young 
With Many Unique Illustrations, 25s. net 


MY OWN AFFAIRS 


The Princess Louise 
of Belgium 

With Photogravure Frentiopi iece 
and 8 Plates - - 21s. net 


JILL ON A RANCH 


Gertrude Page 
With Autograph Portrait of the Author 
6s. net 


AFTER WAR 
MEMOIRS 


Mrs. Philip Snowden 
7s. 6d. net 


MY LIFE OF SONG 


Madame Luisa Tetrazzini 
21s. net 


A GENERAL HIS- 


TORY OF PORCELAIN 
William Burton 


Two Volumes, with 32 Colour 
and 80 Black-and- White Plates, £4 4s. net 


LONDON RIVER 


H. M. Tomlinson 
With Frontispiece - 7s. 6d. net 


THE IMPERIAL 


COMMONWEALTH 


A. P. Poley 
12s. 6d. net 


A PRIVATE IN THE 
GUARDS 


Stephen Graham 
- 3s. 6d. net 


Popular Edition 
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| You will enjoy these Stortes— : 

A ; ’ 

| They are the Season’s best } 

H ROBERT HICHENS : 

The Spirit of the Time 8s. 6d. t 
| : ETHEL M. DELL net each : 
Rosa Mundt, and other Stories 
| 7s. 6d, net t 
iE. TEMPLE THURSTON “OO : 
The Green Bough : 
| o£ - $AX ROHMER : 
Bat-Wing r 
) : ALGERNON BLACKWOOD " 
and WILFRED WILSON : 
The Wolves of God, and 1 
‘ p other Fey Stories rl } 
| : OLIVE WADSLEY : 
| ; Almond-Blossom . 
. # : SYLVIA LYND ; 

t The Swallow Dive : 
| ) WARWICK DEEPING | H | 
( Lantern Lane t 
ty ee ara HORACE FISH H 
| , The Great Way | 

WILLIAM LE QUEUX is 

d Mademoiselle of Monte Carlo 4 

j Mrs. B. M. CROKER | | 

| The House of Rest t | 

[} L 

LJ 
' } : ; |! ' 
y Of all Booksellers and Libraries | 
D 

1 THE HOUSE OF CASSELL |; | 

La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4 |; , 
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"| a high cost of labour and diffi- 
culties of obtaining it are potent 
advocates of the do-it-yourself prin- 
ciple. The obvious economies which 
can be effected by doing one’s own 
repairs and odd jobs should make 
everyone consider in what direction 
they can turn their energies in their 
leisure hours. An average ability 
and a little instruction on technical 
points are sufficient to openup a 
wide field of work for the handyman. 
YOU have the ability, WE can supply 
the instruction. At the moderate 
price of 1/6 net each, the House of 
Cassell publish a large series of Hand- 
books dealing with practically every 
subject you may require. Each is 
written by an expert for the amateur. 
Technicalities are dealt with in plain 
language, and the profusion of illus- 
trations considerably increases the 
lucidity of the text. 

Before you start your next job get 
a Cassell’s “Work” Handbook—your « 
increased efficiency, with consequent 
decrease of waste, will save the initial 
cost many times over. 


Write to-day for complete list of cheap technical 
books published by this famous House ; tt will 
be sent post free upon application. 


CASSELLS 


















“WORK’ 
HANDBOOKS 
net 1/6 each 








| The House of Cassell London, E.C.4 
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MOMENT TO CLEAN 
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